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rOREWORD 

In 1962 the Committee on Studies of The American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education appointed a Subcommittee on School- 
College Relationships in Teacher location to focus attention on the 
relationships of schools and colleges in providing laboratory experiences 
in teacher education. The Association for Student Teaching joined this 
venture, and the two groups have coordinated their efforts through this 
Subcommittee. The Workshop-Symposium, held in 1966 w* the campus 
of the Indiana University of Pennsylvania, culminated the Subcommit- 
tee’s activities. This publication is the product of that conference. 

The work of this Subcommittee, as evidenced by this publication 
and its two previous publications. Cooperative Structures in School- 
College Relationships for Teacher Education and School-College 
Relationships in Teacher Education: Report of a Natiorud Survey of 
Cooperative Ventures, has been noteworthy. TTie movement of many 
of tte prestudent teaching and student teaching experiences from the 
campus laboratory school to the schools in neighboring communities, 
frequently remote from the college, has created difficult problems. That 
these problems often were solved by default only served to delay the 
time when the school systems and teacher education institutions must 
face them directly. The interest of some state departments of education 
and state legislatures, and currently the United States Congress, in 
legislation to help solve some of the problems related to student teach- 
ing and other laboratory experiences, underlines the importance of the 
problem. 

It is imperative that the educational community, including all of 
the component parts which are related to the teacher education function, 
take immediate steps to clearly delineate the problems related to this 
area and set up guidelines for a number of possible solutions to them. 
The workshop of Indiana, Pennsylvania, and this resulting publicaticm 
have made a significant contribution to these ends. 
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The 256 people at the Workshop-Symposium, the Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Studies, and other members of AST and AACTE 
who have made contributions to this effort are to be commended. We 
especially congratulate E. Brooks Smith, Hans Olsen, and Patrick 
Johnson for their work in editing this publi''ation. 
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PREFACE 

Li the last several years there has been an accelerating movement 
toward more collaboration in teacher education, particularly the labora- 
tory phase. The problems encountered by personnel from schools, 
colleges, state departments of education, prcrfessional organizations, 
and the federal government have made many aware of the need for 
cooperative arrangements involving schools, colleges, and related 
a^ncies.^ It has become clear to them that no one of these institutions 
or agencies can succe^fully “go-it-alone” in the education of teachers, 
either preservice or in-service. As a result, some institutions and 
^ncies have ^eady established cooperative ventures. Others want 
information wMch will assist them in developing working partnerships. 
Still others, while not denying the problems, are not sure that collabora- 
tion is Ac answer. They want to study further this and other possible 
alternatives. In any case, interest in partnerships continues to grow. 

This publication serves several purposes. First, it is a report of the 
1966 Summer Workshop-S)miposium on “School-O>llege Partnerships 
in Teacher Education,” cosponsored by The Association for Student 
Te^hing and The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation. The Workshoi^Syinposium was held in August, 1966, on the 
campus of Indiana University of Pennsylvania. Some 250 participants 
attended. They came from public schools, private schools, campus 
schools, public colleges and universities, private colleges and universi- 
ties, state departments of education, professional or ganizat ions, an<t the 
federal government. They listened to descriptions of current coopera- 
tive ventum presented by representatives of the sponsoring institutions 
and agencies and then scrutinized and analyzed these ventures in small 
group sMsions. They listened to recognized authorities who prese nte d 
inforniation necessary for intelligent consideration of working partner- 
ships in teacher education. They were also members of small groups 
which investigated a topic of particular relevance to the theme, or 
worked to refine existing models for collaborative structures. 
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Second, building from the base provided by the Workshop- 
Symposium program, this publication presents additional relevant 
thin^g necessary for the continued refinement of the concept of 
partnership programs in teacher education. No brief workshop can 
possibly include all important related information, ideas, and points of 
view. New programs, new ideas, and new formulations of existing 
knowledge come to attention regularly. This, then, is also an attempt 
to present that which could not be included in the program of the 
Workshop-Symposium, and that which has come to light since the 
conference. 

In a very real way the third purpose of this publication is to serve 
as a follow-up to two previous Reports by the AACTE Subcommittee 
on School -College Relationships: School -College Relationships in 
Teacher Education: Report of a National Survey of Cooperative Ven- 
tures,^ and Cooperative Structures in School-College Relationslups for 
Teacher Education.^ Increasing interest in the concept, rapid growth 
of programs, and development of new knowledge dictated the need for 
supplementing and up-dating the two earlier reports. Thus, this may 
be viewed as the third in a series of publications devoted to helping 
those interested in teacher education to stay abreast of changes and to 
be prepared to exercise , enlightened leadership. 

1 Smith, E. Brooks, and Johnson, Patrick, editors. School-CoUege Relationships 

in Teacher Education: Report of a National Survey of Cooperative Ventures. 
Washington, D.C.: The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, 1964. 70 pp. 

2 Subcommittee on School-College Relationships in Teacher Education of the 

Committee on Studies. Cooperative Structures in School-CoHege Relation- 
ships for Teacher Education. Washington, D.C.: The American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1965. 106 pp. 
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Reflections on a Confeience 

Philip W. Perdew 

Professor of Education 
University of Denver 



Has Student Teaching a Future? 

Student teaching can’t possibly wcnk. But here it is, and it has 
been here for a century or more. We are like the bee which, I under- 
stand, is poorly engineered aerod3mamically, but who, in his blissful 
ignorance, flits about with apparent ease and even makes a little honey 
on the si^. We don’t know that it won’t work, so we go ahead and do 
it anyway; meanwhile alternately comiflaining of its inadequacy, blast- 
ing cooperating teachers who don’t cooperate our way or who dmi’t 
even teach, or taking pot shots at coUe^ supervisors who rarely are 
available when needed or, when avaflable, only interfere rather than 
help. So, meetings which involve cooperating teachers and college 
supervisors, or either group alone, when student teaching is discussed, 
revolve around such issues, not inconsequential issues, really, as: Shall 
cooperating teachers be paid; and if so, how much and by whom; or 
udio shall give the grade in student teaching — the cooperating teacher 
or the college supervisor? These are lowa-level but "heart” (mt “gut” 
level issues (depending on your taste for romantic or contemporary 
literature) since they are relevant to the big issue of “who’s in char^ 
here.” 

A workshopper, an “old hand,” was overheard to say of the 
Workshop-Symposium, ‘This is a watershed conference.” History will 
take care of the long-ran^ significance of the conference for the total 
profession, but the meeting held meaning for many persons because it 
focussed their attention on the fundamental question of the viability of 
teacher education programs in which — ^and this is most of them — the 
vital laboratory experience phase is operated on sufferance rather than 
cooperation in a joint enterprise. 

Some long for the halcyon days when the whole of teacher educa- 
tion was under the control of the university, the college, or more likely, 
the normal school, where the campus school had as a primary purpose 
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tiieir first allegiaiice to their school systems. The aims of the school are 
imf^emented in the classroom. When the aim of the education of 
teachers has low priority, as it does in most situations, the cooperating 
teadier is reluctant to give it the attention which it needs. To achieve 
status and recognition in the school system througli excellence as a 
cooperating teacher may well be difficult or, at best, slow in coming. 
If the school accepts teacher education as a high priority responsibility, 
and if this responsibility is adequately interpreted throughout the school 
S 3 rstem, cooperating teachers can more reiulily see their dual role as 
teachers of children and teachers of teachers. 

Coopercrtive Ventures 

In the spring of 1962, The American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education appointed a Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Studies to look into the matter of school and colle^ relations in teacher 
education laboratory experience. The Association for Student Teadiing 
appointed a member of the Subcommittee as well, so the two organizar 
tions have been intimately involved throughout the study. Early in its 
work, the Committee sent out an inquiry to the AACTE memlm insti- 
tutions to discover whether there were any unusual cooperative struc- 
tural arrangements involving schools and colleges. They found some 
and published their findings in 1964^ and 1965.^ The Committee found 
variety and originality in purposes, institutions involved, structures, and 
extent of cocq>eration between schools and colleges. 

Several of the colleges and their related schools were invited to 
submit their programs to the critical analysis of their colleagues at other 
institutions at the 1966 Workshcq>-Symposium. This was a major activity 
of the conference. 

Studnt Teaching Centers: 

Individual institutions have structured relationships with cme or 
more school districts with the primary objective of improving the labo- 
ratory phase of teacher education. These structures generally provide 
for the school to assume a higher degree of responsibility for teacher 
education than the conventional provision of student teaching stations. 
Some involve joint responsibility for supervision of the total laboratory 
program. Others involve joint planning for the program for instruction 
of cooperating teachers. Still others include joint planning of varied 
laboratory experiences extending well beyond student teaching. Some 
|dans call for all of the above, plus cooperative planning of other 
aspects of the teacher education program. Joint responsibility for 
financing, planning, and control is carried out through various structures 
and procedures, but all three responsibilities are implicitly or explicitiy 
involved. 



1 Smith and lohnwn, op. cit. 

2 Subcommittee on School-College Relationshiiis in Teacher Education, op. cit. 
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The limitations and inadequacies of conventional student teaching 
arrangraients, which cany with them divided allegiance and contradic- 
tkm in purposes, cause the student teaching center to be intriguing as a 
model institution for the future. True cooperation with joint responsi- 
bility can change sufferance to succorance, provide a focus for allegiance 
of iMth cooperating teacher and college supervisor, and modernize the 
old campus school concept in terms of present realities. 

Sainthood for promoters of the student teaching center may yet 
h.. delayed, due not alone to human frailties, but also to limitations in 
conception. Generally speaking, student teaching centers suffer from 
viewing the laboratory experience phase of teacher education as cul- 
minating in a one-to-one relationship of a student teacher, a cooperating 
teacher, and a class of children. Margaret Lindsey, in the concluding 
speech of the workshop, stated, “The present notion of student teaching 
will fade out of existence.” Replacing it, in her judgment, will be a 
variety of experiences suitable for the various levels of readiness achieved 
by the student during his preservice preparation. Lindsey speculated 
that the school of the future would be a laboratory for the study of 
education in which prospective teachers would play a variety of roles. 
The student teaching center may become a transitional institution mov- 
ing toward a new structure with new roln, but still with the necessary 
component of joint venturing with schools and colleges playing coopera- 
tive, but varying, roles. 

Affiliated Schools: 

Critical anatysis was also applied to some institutional arrange- 
ments which included joint responsibilities in research and development 
relating to curriculum and teaching methods. Some of these arrange- 
ments are substantially supported by federal funds; others are financed 
within die institutions. They share Lindsey’s interest in pumping vitality 
into Acuities, both college and school, throu^ involvement in the pro- 
motion of change toward meaningful goals. 

Student teaching is not the focus of this type of relationship. In 
most cases the fact is quite the contrary. In this type of relationship, 
the cdlege attempts to “catalyze” change, test ideas, and keep teaching 
relevant Probably schools and colleges come together to serve some 
other human and institutional needs such as prestige, succorance, or 
securing federal or foundation funds. Hetenyi pointed out die reality of 
serving the different needs of varied institutions through activities wUch 
represent a coincidence or conver^nce of these needs on a common 
activity. 

Institutional arrangements of this kind have the potentiality of pro- 
viding a variety of laboratory experiences for college students at both 
preservice and in-service levels. As {nospective teachers become involved 
in research activity where the children are — ^in the classroom — they 
can learn to ? e teaching as a research-oriented activity. If to college 
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students at the preservice sta^ are left the chores of counting, tabu- 
lating, mark-sensing for the computer, and similar tasks, th^ may well 
lose their interest in teaching. The challenge to the administrators 
of such programs is to utilize them to their maximum learning potential 
for teachers as well as laboratories for testing ideas or collecting solid 
data for publication. 

Stat» Programs: 

Some of the workshoppers examined state programs for student 
teaching. West Virginia and Georgia have been trying to improve 
student teaching through the leadership of the state departments of edu- 
cation for several years. Texas instituted a state-wide improvement plan 
with legislative support in recent years. Differences in state size, popu- 
lation, and general character have led to varied purposes and structures, 
all of which merit study for their applicability elsewhere. 

State or regional plans have a significant potential which has not 
yet been fully realized. They suffer from their narrow focus on student 
teaching in a conventional mold, and the limited funds which have been 
the lot of state departments of education. New funds make possible 
new goals and new activities. The possibilities inherent in an organiza- 
tion that is not limited to a single school district, or to one institution 
of higher education, could provide a freedom to encoura^ innovation 
beyond the scope of other organizations. 

Educational Laboratories: 

The educational laboratory concept in federal legislation, widi 
Office of Education sponsorship, has just been bom. It is so new, so 
inexperienced, that no provision was made for analyzing it at the 
Wo^hop-Symposium. Wayne Reed of the U.S. Office of Education 
did not even refer to it as one of the aspects of federal interest in 
school-college cooperation in laboratory experience. Perhaps the full 
potential is not yet understood, although Lindsey did give attention to 
it in her later address. Like the state departments of education, it has a 
freedom and a responsibility extending well beyond single colleges or 
school tystems. It, too, has a potentiality for developing the new teacher 
education institution, drawing upon the strong characteristics of the 
laboratory (campus) school and incorporating Lindsey’s research- 
oriented school. It can provide for the involvement of prospective 
teachers in a variety of creative activities if it will pick up this 
challenge. 



Study Groups 

The general theme of college-school cooperation was included in 
the plan, even though the topics exceeded the bounds of such an idea 
when it is narrowly conceived. Topics were chosen because of their 
continuing interest or “frontier” thinking possibilities. Most of the 
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to^cs suggest potentialities for cooperative action among schools and 
collej^ era leadrag to cooperative stnictuies. Among such topics 
were the following: 



1. In-seiyice education of supervising teachers and college 
supervisors 

2. Federal, state, and local support of student teac hing 

3. The inte rnship 

4. Prestudent teaching laboratory experience 

5. Continuing teacher education 

6. The clinical professor and joint appointments 

7. Team supervision. 



One topic which did not seem to imply the necessity for cooperative 
shyctures was that group in which I participated, “simulation techniques 
m teacher education, but the group discussion on that topic also turned 
“ direchon. Roles to be played by both schools and coUeges 
^ed to caU for partnership and probably cooperative structures as 

Smce smdy groups stayed together and dealt with a single topic 
throughout the several sessions aUocated to this type of activity only 
two pereons at the conference were in a position to have a very’ clear 
know^ge of the variety of approaches and concerns. James Nickerson 
and Hans Olsen circulated among the groups and led the summary 
report session. That aspect of the Workshop-Symposium will be re- 
newed m a later section. Here, however, we can take a look at the 

^dy group on simulation techniques from the viewpoint of one of the 
twenty group members. 

;« 1 *e fjoup study, I reviewed several articles which 

included sunulation m the title, and came to the conclusion that I had 
happened onto the new “fad” term for the next few years. Such a wide 
vanety of acUyities were included that it was almost impossible to dis- 
0 )ver a definihori which would cover them all. Instead, we confined our 
d^ssion to activities which are similar to teaching and observ ing but 
wkch are not, in fact, carried on in the regular classroom. That was 
still somewhat ^biguous, so we chose to emphasize those which in- 
vdved the use of “new” media such as audio- or videotapes of teaching 

P**otography, and micro-teaching with video 
playbaclc. We also mcluded more traditional approaches, such as the 
student’s teaching his feUow students as if diey weri high dhZ 

Cer^y some of these activities can be carried on without the 
partnership of schools or school systems. Furthermore, one of the 
reasems fw using sunulation in teacher education is to substitute campus 
^tivities for ^me field experiences. The latter are increasingly difiScult 
to arrange with adequate quality controls and in sufficient numbers to 
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meet the rising tide of teacher education enrollments. On the other hand, 
iwerd <rf the simulatiQn activities involve arrangements with die 
schools. The development of videotapes of selected teaching activities 
r^uires the cooperative participation of schools and teachers. The level 
of mutual confident required for taking teaching episodes out of the 
clamroom for scrutiny and anal 3 fsis by college students is necessarily 
higher than simply permitting a student or a group of students to visit 
a dassroom and observe. Yet, this mutuahty is necessary if video- 
ta^ or even audiotaping, is to occur. In addition, micro-teaching, 
whkh is dime with groups of five or six children, may well require 
assistance^ from Ae school for the recruitment of micro-teaching pupils. 

Agam, this requires mutual confidence which may necessitate coopera- 
tive structures. ^ 

Simulation may well replace prestudent teaching laboratory experi- 
^ even traditional student teaching. It will present new and 
un f a mi l i a r problems. This novelty and unfam iliarity may well be an 
avraue to new qualities in cooperation. As we all feel the insecurity of 

a 1^ new venture, we may be drawn closer together for mutual aid 
and support 



General Sessions 



FoundaHoM for Modern T^aefiBr Education: 



Three of the general session speakers dealt with topics which were 
not necessarily directly related to the theme of the Workshop-Sym- 
pos^. Herbert l^Grone spoke on “Conceptualizing Teaching,” 
^lifymg and extending some of the ideas which he had developed and 
present^ earlier as the foundation of the work of the AACTE Teacher 
Education and Media (TEAM) project. Karl Openshaw spoke ou the 
tr^ic of Research in Teaching.” Arthur Combs, in speaking on 
“Teacher Education — ^A Problem in Becoming,” dwelt upon certain 
aspects of perceptual psychology and their significance for the education 
» earlier in his brief book. The Professional 

Elation of Teachers.* The choice of these three speakers and their 
topics provided a stimulating contrast in approaches to teacher 
education. To some extent Margaret Lindsey harmonized the three 
approaches in her concluding banquet speech. All of the speeches 
proved to have implications for changing school-college relationships, 
even though they were not pointed in that direction. 

^Grone emphasized Ae ability of college students to iinH«»re»^nd 
teaching through analysis of the teaching process. This approach 
depends upon study on the campus, so to speak, rather than in the 
field, although it would culminate in a field experience of some kind. 
Students would anal}^ child growth and lea rnings but a particulm 



• Com^ Professional Education of Teachers: A Perceptual 

View of Teacher Preparation. Boston: AUyn and Bacon, 1965. 134 pp. 
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emphasis would ^ on teaching behaviors. This emphasis would be on 
gener^y apphcable teaching behavior as weU as specific approaches to 
mdiyidual subjects. A further aspect is that of understanding major 
teiplmes and how knowledge is developed in each of thel The 
LaGroM approach can be referred to as cognitive, depending upon 
i^easonmg rather than direct experience. The cognitive ap^oach^s toL 
however, ^yorced from experience, but utilizes a variety of the newer 
media to bnng selected and systematized aspects of teaching to the 
allege classroom through film, audiotapes, videotapes, and other de- 
viws. This ex^penence is vicarious rather than direct in appearance, but 
It does ^ow for systematic analysis of teaching weU beyond that which 
Lrhina Conventional observation, participation, or student 

• cognitive approach to teacher education also finds much 

1 ^ research on teaching behavior which Openshaw reviewed 
and developed for the conference. 

Implicit in the cognitive approach is the collection of films or tapes 
from actual teaclwg situations. To obtain these as well as research data 
wm necessitate the participation of the schools. Partnership between 
KhTOls and coUeges wiU be necessary to a more intimate degree than 
tradition or convention has encouraged. 

Openshaw was frankly behavioristically oriented as he discussed 
research in teaching. He criticized much ci' conventional teacher edu- 
c^on and educational research for its lack of behavioral orientation. 
Current content and method have been generated almost exclusively 
on logical grounds without explicit empirical reference to a clear defini- 
tion ol entenon behavior. . . . Criterion measures of immediate and 
onger-range learner behavior for both the teacher educator and for the 
student m programs of teacher education must be established.” Further- 
wff asserted that the surest road to improving teacher education 

teaching as a composite of behaviors. 
A ^ ““cept which holds the greatest promise for providing a base for 
toe substance of teacher education, that is demonstrably relevant to 
eachmg, is the analysis, description, and understanding of the 
teac^g task itself.” The research, which was cited by Opemhaw as 

® *5® dirwtion in which we are moving, involved systematic 

observation and analysis ofregular teachers in action. 

It IS obvious that Opilfehaw’s view of the road ahead in teacher 
education b consistent with LaGrone’s in that research will provide 
data, mcludmg systems of analysis, which prospective teachers will use 

cognition. Lindsey added an important supplc- 
r^nt^ Idea m suggesting that prospective teachers be involved in the 

and^il — r*** teachers and coUege instructors, 

and that this be a significant part of their laboratory experience. 

Combs looked at teaching from his background of thirty years of 
experience m clinical psychology, counseling and psychotherapy, and 
teachmg. From this background, he saw teachers, priests, socii work- 
ers, and others m the helping professions as successful to the extent 
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that tiiey are authentic persons. This stance put his ideas in direct 
opposition to those of LaGrone and Openshaw in almost eveiy respect. 
**What makes an effective professional worker is not a question of his 
behaving in any particular way. Rather, it seems to be a matter of how 
effectively he has learned to use his unique self in carrying out die func- 
tions of 1^ particular branch of the helping professions he is responsible 
fm*.” To become a teacher, a student must become a self and grow in 
hi* understanding of the use of his self as an instrument for assisting 
the growth of selfhood in other persons. Some harmony of Combs 
with LaGrone and Openshaw came in his recognition that traditional 
teacher education in its behavioral emphasis had achieved some success 
**because the critical examination of behavior may involve an indi- 
vidual in an examination of his purposes and beliefs. . . . This is 
probably why our confidence that examination of behavior will chan^ 
it is so widespread.” Combs disagrees i^th this approach because it is 
too limi ted- **Seeing the production of teachers as a problem in becom- 
ing, however, calls for a different emphasis upon the development of 
beliefs, values, purposes, and personal meanings instead of behavior.” 
Combs suggested that prospective teachers find meaning in their 
preparation thr ough extended laboratory experience in contact with 
children and the critical analysis of that experience. This should com- 
mence as early as the student identifies teaching as his professional goal 
and continue thr ou gh out his college program and the first year of 
te aching . Presumably, it would not end there, but the teacher might, 
by then, be able to continue his own education with the same 
orientation. 

The implementaticMi of the Combs procedure obviously implies 
(dose relationship between sch(x>ls and colleges. To have confidence 
♦hat the experience is significant in promoting the development of self- 
h(x)d, schools and colleges would need to have clear understandings of 
the functions which were being promoted, and this understanding would 
need to extend most particularly to the classroom teacher level. The 
cMculties in finding excellent spots for laboratory experience would 
be a limitation or a challenge for those who p^uld operate such a 
program. Interesting enou^, the procedures ^ providing extended 
prestudent teaching laboratory experience have been around for many 
years, but the qualities which Combs would seek have not b^ 
achieved. It is the affective qualities which Combs advocated which 
would make the difference between one kind of **traditional” teacher 
education and that which he seeks. 

Lindsey’s speech, at the banquet which concluded the conference, 
has been referred to several times already. She was not obliged to 
summarize what had gone before, but, in many respects, she provided 
a harmonization and a synthesis of the sharply contrasting viewpoints. 
Furthermore, she looked ahead to the si^ficance of educational 
laboratories and the participation of prospective as well as experienced 
teachers in them. The educational laboratory will also help to break 
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down the discrete separation of preservice and in-service education. 
The practice of teaching will include the critical analj^is of teaching, 
and we *hall have students of teaching at various matu^ levels. 



Focus 

The Workshop-Symposium was, in all probabQiQr, many things to 
many people. The view depends upon the point frcnm which it was 
talmn. With 256 people from all parts of the United States — in profes- 
sional positions in tiie fedoal government, state departments of edu- 
cation, public and private schools, laboratory schods, public 

and private colleges and universities, and professional organizations — a 
great variety of viewpoints was present From the viewpmnt of the 
autiior, tile scene became integrated in spite of its appaieat diaos of 
varied activities and contrasting ideas, vigorously and articulatety 
expressed. 

Closer scho(d and college relationships are imperative. New 
nv!rhflni«nne and ncw Structures are being formed. These new structures 
call for new roles and fundamental rearrangements of responsibilities. 
Schools are finding their way toward including teacher education as a 
primary, high-priority function. Custinnaty arrangements for student 
teaching are being remodeled here and there. Student teaching in the 
old form is becoming increasingly infective and impossible. A refdace- 
ment is overdue. For change to become progress, the ferment in 
teacher education needs full cooperation of schools and collies and a 
fundamental review of purposes, functions, roles, and responsibilities. 
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Part I 



Promises and Pitfalls in the Trend 
Toward Collaboration 



E. Brooks Smith 

Chairman, Department of Elementary Education 

Wayne State University 
widi a contribntkm by 
John I. Goodlad 

Dean, Graduate School 
Univer^ of California, Lot Angdet 



Emerging Partnerships 

All of the cooperative ventures and partnership structures between 
t^her education institutions and agencies that are being built today 

be for nau^t unless they meet some of the promises for instruc- 
tional improvement and research development that appear in their stated 
goals. The simple act of worldng cooperativdy on common hdds 
promise for finding new solutions to old problems and for discovering 
new challenges. On the other hand, ^nuine cooperative effort between 
institutions, when members are involved together in decision mating 
can generate comjfiexities and confusions that become pitfalls to the 
advancement of the educational endeavor. As partne rship s emerge, 
possiUe ways to realize promises and avoid fntfalls must be considered. 
Information and advice on these matters emei;^ from between the lines 
of dncriptions of cooperative projects reported. Discussions among 
participants at the Worlbhc^Symposium, and among the Subcommittee 
on &hool-CoUege Relationships, focussed on these concerns. The fol- 
lowing exposition has been developed from these sources. 

The movement toward closer collaboration, indeed toward a part- 
nership in the teacher education and educational research endeavors, 
is not just on its way; it is happening precipitously under the impact 
of an aggressive federal program. This emerging reorganization of 
the educational enterprise is going to change the landscape in which 
teacher education and research take place. Present-day professional 
educators will have to make this chan^, and it may set the rfe«ig n for 
another fifty years. Old patterns of working together are being dis- 
carded as new ones are forged under pressures from the public for 
improved education. The profession itself is asking fm' a more orga- 
nised attack on teacher education problems that have suffoed from 
a laissez-faire approach for too long. The schools, universities, state 
departments, and professional organizaticMis must learn to collstborate 
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efficient and effectively or the profession will not be able to meet die 
public demand for improvement Some other power center may then 
gain control and the profession will have lost its autonmny and die 
Iradership it previously possMsed. Petty conflicts, caused by status 
differences and hy narrow points of view, must be One 

way to aocomfdi^ a meeting of minds and purpose is to bring the 
various workers in the educational enterprise together, face to far e, to 
meet the modem challenges. 

A First Promise: Working Togother as Profosshnat Equak: 

The first promise is that the total profession can leam to work 
together in a partnership of equals. However, in this prcnnise there b a 
pitfall, unless "equab** b realidicaHy defined in terms of roles. School 
persormd, univeruty professors, and state department experb are equal 
in theb contribution to, and importance in, the educational raterprbe; 
but the cmitributions are differmt. No one of them can, or be, 
"all tilings to all peofde.** Each has hb bailiwick, and rightly so. The 
school’s rightful business b practice— examine d and enlightened prac- 
tice. T^ can be accomplished best in the fidd. The university’s right- 
fill job b scholarty investigation of the educational activity by building 
theory from experimental findings, and feom study of dbciplme* that 
touch on educatioiL Thb can best be dcme at the university uiiere the 
means for intensive scholarship reside and where students of education 
may vbw educational problems from a universal and objective position. 
The state agency for public instructkm b respcmsible for overseeing tiie 
total enterprise, enforcing minimum standards, and fostering coopma- 
tive leadership at local and regional leveb. Frofesaonal organization 
should be respcmsible for encouraging members to readi for maximum 
standards and fair practices. Th^ sfa^ld provide a forum for the dis- 
cussion of issues and innovative ideas which will promote imaginative 
pctiicy making. 

A First Possibie PHfall-Tako-ovr: 

A main deterrent to productive cooperation in the past has been 
tile mistaken attempt of one of these instituticms to take over the respon- 
sibilities of the other viien it has been in political ascmidenqr. Because 
one of the institutions shows weakness at a particular time does not 
mean that it should be eliminated by another of the institutions’ talrmg 
over hs duties. Instead, that institution should be strengthened so that 
it may better do that which it b supposed to do. Sometimes persormd 
ol large, dominating school tystems, with plenty of mcm^, like to tiiink 
that thqr can handle the educational research component better than 
the university because tiiey feel closer to the real proble ms. Howevm:, 
tdien freedcmi of inquiry b considered, they cannot easily escape tiie 
parochial view: what b good for our dbtrict must be good for every- 
body else. Thqr caimot view educational problems universally. Thb b 
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the job of the university. That is why it is called a university. Dominat- 
ing universities, on the other hand, should not insist that their expert 
sta^ can tell each neighboring local district what is best for it every 
time. One characteristic of good scholarship should be humility. Strong 
prof^ional organizations sometimes feel that they can take over the 
setting and enforcing of standards. Since they are not politically respon- 
sible to the public, they move out of bounds by assuming extralegal 
functions. This does not mean that professional organizations cannot be 
highly selective in their membership and persuade or cajole public insti- 
tutions into action, but it does mean that the public state agencies must 
deal with final decisions regarding social demands in public education. 
Although the state may deal with such matters as certification require- 
mmts to protect the public, it goes too far when it is tempted to make 
curriculum either for the school or for teacher education. If a state 
agencty should take over the student teaching program, for examjde, as 
advocated by Cbnant, it would deprive the university hiculty of major 
instructional control over a most vital educational (diase of teacher 
preparation. The university cannot be responsible for teacher education 
if its professional school does not have the major role in professicmal 
education. Each institution and agency has a si^iificant job to do in the 
educational enterprise; collaborative ventures should b^g them crea- 
tively together, as equals, with different contributions to make, but 
neither more important than the other. They may form new repre- 
smtative institutions outside their present organization to accomplish 
cdlaboration; but, even in these, the special responsibilities need not be 
taken away. Instead, they should be heightened and intensified by the 
cdlaboration. A monditiiic educational system would be anathema to 
a free society. 

If educational institutions will meet the demands of their roles, as 
conceived in the structure of our society, and learn to work witii col- 
laboration and coordination, their cooperation can begin to make several 
other promises for educational advancement a reality. 



Some Promises in the AAoking 



Promise of a Breakthrough in Implementing New Ideas: 

One of the most exciting promises that the profession as a whole 
may achieve is a breakthrough in the implementation of new ideas 
based on research and study. The traditionsd fifty-year lag between the 
development of educational theory and the initiation of practice based 
on that theory may be cut substantially. The lag resulted mostly from 
a lack of articulation between universities, schools, state agencies, and 
professional organizations. Communication was only on the surface; 
each institution was talking to, or at, the others — not with the others. 
There has been no true dialogue. 



IS 



In conjunction, the university and the school, with assists from 
state agencies and professional organizations, may be aUe to work out 
an intermediary kind of research and experimentation which is between 
basic research and classroom practice. Intermediary research has been 
missing from the educational scene, but if devised and implemented, 
it could bring a dramatic breakthrough. Some collaborative efforts 
along these lines are emerging at local, state, and regional levels. The 
New York City ‘^Campus School” program has demonstrated already 
that local colleges can develop, with school staifr, significant research 
programs which test out innovative ideas in the school setting. These 
sdiool and cdlege staffs are in dialogue. Several of the federally 
sponsored Regional Laboratories for Research and Development have 
set up close working relations between selected schools and universities. 
Indeed the intent of the legislation has been to force collaboration 
between various educational a^ncies, public and private, in the re- 
gional communities. In the private sector, such organizations as Educa- 
tional Services, Inc., and the Educational Research Council of Greater 
Cleveland have developed close ties with selected school staffs for carry- 
ing out experimentation and evaluation of innovative ideas. 

A League of Cooperating Schools for Research and Development: 

John Goodlad, a leader in the modem development of the labora- 
tory school as a center for experimentation, has initiated a collabora- 
tive venture in Southern California between The University Elementary 
School on the campus of the University of California, Los Angeles, and 
a League of Cooperating Schools. A formal network of relationships 
has been worked out, including teams of university-school researchers 
udiich will plan and execute intermediary research on a regular ba^. 
In introducing this idea in an informal communication to the Summer 
Workshop-Symposium (April 22, 1966), he elaborated upon inter- 
mediary experimentation and how it mi^t be executed in a League of 
Cooperating Schools: 

Educational change of a fundamental sort is enormously diffi- 
milL It is ever so much easier to refine the existing stmcture in a 
variety of ways than to redesign the enterprise in any aunprehm- 
sive fashion. It is fair, however, to say that most educational 
innovation is peripheral in character. Red^igning the whole system 
is too much to tackle; making a significant chan^;: without rede- 
signing all of the parts of the system which relate to this change 
is meaningless. We usually end up with a label but not a real 
change; consequently, the situation is often worse than it was before 
because the people involved think they have made a forward- 
looking change when they have only changed the name. There is 
a great deal of motion — writing, talking, even acting — but the end 
product of all this motion is disappointin^y similar to what existed 
at the beginning. 
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Tliis situation is not really the foult of any particular group. 
It is simply that we have a kind of unwritten alliance which blocks 
effective change. Many educators want to do much better and 
Aey are eager for help. Unfortunately, there is a monstrous, con- 
tinuing gap between our most imaginative and creative theorists 
and researchers, and school {vactice. We have very few “inter- 
mediate engineers” who can move back and forth in such way that 
Aey truly serve to bridge the gap between theoretical conceptual- 
ization and practice. Worse, we have veiy few creative individuals 
who are both committed to action and who have access to labora- 
tories where they can eff^ their plans. Thus, we ask the principal 
and his staff on the firing line to effect chan^ when they lark 
adequate conceptual and concrete models bridging the gap between 
the<My and practice. We have a considerable number of inade- 
quate models which serve to demonstrate change to a dispropor- 
tionately large audience, but on careful analysis one usually 
that the changes already effected by these demonstration models 
are peri[riieral. Veiy often even the labels being applied to their 
changes do not square with the theoretical conceptions from which 
the models are supposed to have been derived. 

Organizing Universities and Schools for the Task: 

There are two kinds of answers to these dilemmas. First, 
there must be a conceptual process through which different stages 
of simulated models are built: (a) models which reveal the theo- 
retical attracts, (b) models which reveal the transaction roles 
and relationships, and (c) models which show what happens at 
the level erf implementation. Most educators have worked in theory 
at one level and in practice at the other, providing a direct trans- 
lation without building the kinds of “intervening models” which 
would be of most use to the practitioner. Re-searcheis must now 
^d toe “intervening models” and “inteimediate engineers” must 
be traii^ to cany out the field experimentation. The second 
answer is to build an actual strategy of change by means of which 
the conceptual models already referred to are provided with an 
opportunity to find implementatimi in a whole range of practice. 
A league of cooperating public schools closely tied to a university 
laboratory school with collaborating staffs must be developed. 

Operational Research: 

Within toe complex of districts sunounding most metropolitan 
areas there is every type of pupU population in toe United States, 
every level of socio-economic status, every condition of school- 
house, and every type of school problem. In effect, we can reduce 
the magnitude of American education to a microco sm, but the 
microcosm is much too big: ten or twelve million people, several 
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large and diverse counties, hundreds of school districts, and so on. 
To change and to improve education within such a complex 
obviously is too large a task. The problem is to reduce this micro- 
cosm to manageable proportions without losing its diversity of 
internal elements. This is the classic research problem. Having 
effected the reduction, one then needs only to create the needed 
mechanisms for finding out the nature of the new microcosm and 
for changing its nature, and the results are generalizable to all 
similar populaticms — ^thus, to the whole of the United States. This 
is what we think we have in the concept of a League of Cooper- 
ating Schools representative of diversities in a metropolitan area. 

Prime Contribution of the University: 

The prime contribution of the university is still the advance- 
ment of knowledge even though the community would have it 
stress professional service. Other contributions, secondary but 
important, are the preparation of a whole range of individuals to 
participate more effectively in their world and the actual inter- 
voition of the university in the affairs of man. Universities have 
been partially reluctant to participate actively in the affairs of 
man through their faculties because the affairs of man quickly 
absorb all the resources made available to these affairs; especially 
if these resources include some of our most gifted human beings. 
Too heavy participation results in a serious diminuticm in the 
advancement of knowledge. On the other hand, too little partici- 
pation results in a gap and even a cleavage between universities 
and the on-going affairs of man. The advancement of knowledge 
and the affairs of man buttress each other; one must enrich the 
other. The directicm, again, is to reduce the whole problem to 
manageable proportions; that is, a university must find a way of 
having leverage without exhausting its resources. A university 
must find a laboratory which is an identifiable microcosm of the 
larger wcn'ld, but it simply cannot deal directly with the world as 
a whole. Put in simpler terms, a university fulfills its service 
function wisely when its research and service functions are seen 
to be scarcely discernible (me from the other. 

Involvement with the Schools: 

Ideally, the university faculty sees itself as advancing knowl- 
edge and, simultaneously, society sees the university as performing 
service. Translating these concepts into educational terms, the 
university should involve itself in real sch(x>l situations in such a 
way that it advances knowledge on one hand and performs service 
on the other. The two functions may very well be conceived sepa- 
rately, but the operation is economical and efficient when both 
functions are achieved simultaneously with relatively little more 



effort than would be required for the fulfillment of one function 
alone. By these means, and others like them, the promise (ff a 
breakthrough to faster im[dementation of new research-based edu- 
cational ideas may be realized. 

Promises of Clinical Experiences in Teacher Education: 

There are other promises from collaboration that are compli- 
meilbuy to ffiis main tope for quickened experimentation and inno- 
yatum, or that can be results of such a thrust The clinical expmence 
in teadier educaffcm can be enormously strengthened through collabo- 
ration between umversities and schools with support from state agencies 
and professiomd organizations. Even if tr aining in the analysis of teach- 
ing becomes mainly a simulated activity, with videotapes as the “pre- 
pared” material for study, the practice and evaluation of analysis must 
be earned on in the school setting. A clinical approach to teaching 
should be a piimity element in the continuing education of teachers, as 
well as in preservice programs of student teaching and internship. The 
instructional goal for a cooperative enterprise in teacher ed uc ation 
might be stated as follows: to facilitate the realistic study of teaching in 
relation to theoretical propositions about teaching. 

As an example, if teaching can be construed as consisting of two 
main activity systems, “power wieldingi” and “responding to pupil 
reactions,” as Marie Hughes suggests, then systematic observations and 
investigations need to be made in school settings. Experimental teach- 
ing procedures based on these theoretical concepts need to be tried and 
analyzed by students of teaching (college professors, teachers, and 
novices). 

If schooling is to be anything more than a folk art in which prac- 
tices that work in one generation are simply passed on to the novices 
of the next, then theoretical propositiems and experimental processes 
must be injected into the daily school round. A cooperative venture 
in teacher education must focus on the improvement of instruction in 
school subjects and in the subject of teaching-pedagogy. A whole ran^ 
of supervisory field experiences, from micro-teaching to internship, in 
^^ch teaching may be examined becomes possible wiffi collaboration. 

Promises for In-service Teacher Education: 

Some of the cooperative projects have shown that improvement of 
student teaching instruction is the handmaiden to improving classroom 
instruction. Teachers and school principals seem able to talk more 
freely about what to do for a student teacher or an intern than about 
what to do for themselves. While talking about programs for the novice, 
they inevitably begin to talk about what they can do in their classrooms 
to demonstrate a good program. Assessment of classroom instruction 
comes in the back door without the usual trauma of stand-off debates 
in faculty meetings where teachers have to defend or protect themselves 
and their teaching. 
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There is a promise that quality of teaching performance can be 
improved at every level if collaboration in teacher education becomes 
an everyday happening as professionals from the school and uni versity 
work together on questions and problems of mutual concern. 

Promise of Becoming a Great Profession: 

Another promise is that, throu^ a pooling of resources and man- 
power in collaborative efforts, the level of total educational enterprise 
can be lifted. Financial burdens can be shared or a common front c an 
be mustered for making financial requests of the public. For example, 
a viable and strong internship program might become a reality (see 
Southworth). Or^nizational machinery between the various agencies 
wn become a facilitator of educational improvement rather than ^^an 
interference. A workable new quasi-institution between the various 
institutions may emerge to advance true collaboration. It will not be 
a supra-agency but an inter-agency gaining its resources and powers 
from those whom it serves. Some of the Regional Laboratories have 
invented organizational patterns to insure representational involvement 
without sacrificing direction and leadership. Some of the local, regional, 
and state plans for student teaching have been developing cooperative 
structures which are beginning to demonstrate that there can be an inter- 
institution between the school and the college which has stability and 
flexibility. As professional organizations become involved in joint efforts 
with schools, universities, and state agencies— and they have in some 
states and regions — their professionalism is enhanced. Members move 
beyond the talking stage and take responsibility. In turn their talk 
becomes more responsible. There is the great promise that teaching can 
become a true profession. 

Building to be Done 

There is a lot of building to be done if these promises of quickened 
implementation of educational research, of improved quality in teac hin g 
performance, and of higher professionalization are to be realized. 

Goo^d’s request for the development of “intervening models” 
in educational research design needs to be met by assigning university 
and school teams to this task. A cadre of “intermediate engineers” 
needs to be educated. Like workers in commercial laboratories they 
must he taught how to take pure scientific formulations and reorganize 
them for practical use. They need to know how to field test the opera- 
tional models Aat they have devised. They must have their home base 
in the university where the initial theory is made, but their activity 
should be mainly in the schools as the leaders of experimental teams. 

Theoretical models for teacher education must be built like the one 
stressing the conceptualization of teaching offered by LaGrone and his 
committee (see LaGrone). From them, “intervening models,” involving 
simulation and field practice, need to be prepared and tested by teams 
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fro g m ivetsitio and . sdioolft,, -A cadep of imivet^Nbiked .**citiiioid 
pi^ fejfOfs^: to be e du ca te d to fomulale and -execute' ioitnietkuud 

ip^famt in iMchin^ T%ey mutt be #ell veiUed in aiiyfygfj i * 

W m ocpeiiinentalism. They mutt alto be knoidedgeable iniSe arts 
^ cofflinumtioii that make teaching woik. Their home must be in 
^ uiw^Qr m order that diey retain a universal point of view, but 
their acnvity will be with the students of teaching in the schools. They 
will lead and coordinate teams of supervising teachers. The “clinical 

engineer*’ may be the same person 

SSjSS ^ possibility of joint 

^ ^ liniversi^ and to a boemratins 
^s^ sh^ Jie jodiderc^ provided that tasks and reqxmsi- 
^toes arn reasonab^ spelled out and that the home base b the 

^ ^ \ ‘ - 

for deicisien maldnt 

^t^ineato^ n^ to be built which can hicilitate jdnt instruo* 

tioim and research goals. The mechanisms need to be constructed in 
swh a way as to be business among equals who serve education in 

With these structures 

mwe ni^ to be built a social climate which can overcome some of the 
status b^ers now extant between positions in the several institutions 
and m the hierarchy of each institution (see Ladd and Feinberg). The 
new system of pro(^ures within the cooperative structure will n^ to 
be built on underspmding of the “real poUde” if it is to be effective aa 
a partnershp (ree Hetenyi). There is much building to be done, but if 
everyone joins in, the task will be easier and the goal more sure. 



Some Pitfalls to be Avoided 

to such a giant enterprise as forming a consortium of schools, uni- 
versities, state agencies, and professional organizations for the develop- 
ment of die held phases of teacher education and of educadoiial reseat di 
^ d^loprnent, there are bound to be pitfalls to be avoided. Some of 
those institutions which have already experimented with cooperative 
arrangements advise prospective coUaborators to be wary of oertdn 
moves and organizational structures that may lead to one or aU of die 
foUowmg negative results: mediocrity, conformity, big power take-over, 
or bureaucratic delay. 

Conformity: 

ff fhe decision making groups are too large and too representative 
of all positions in each agency, the decisions are bound to be a concensus 
on die lowest level. Eadi institution will be fenced by majorities to 
conform to decisions that will not “upset the applecart.” The whole 
cooperative effort would be for nau^t if the result was a freezing of 
present average student teaching practices into agreements which would 






require a referendum-like move to be overthrown. Group structures 
and procedures need to be devised in such a way as to permit the 
entrance of innovative ideas. Flexibility must be accepted from the 
beginning. There needs to be an effective communication system that 
keeps constituencies informed while keeping channels open for sug- 
gestions and recommendations to flow upward to small decision making 
groups at the top. 

Taxa-ov9r: 

The big power take-over is likely to happen by dehiult rather than 
by purpose. In any consortium developed under present conditions, 
there are bound to be (Mie or two large and influential universities and 
school systems involved. If all the universities are dependent in large 
part upon one larger school system, it could start calling the tunes and 
get its way by dividing and conquering the colleges of the region. One 
large, dominating university might be able to muster bigger resources 
than its less favorably endowed sister institutions. By sheer force of 
numbers, it could dominate a whole region and insist that everyone 
conform to its way of doing things. There is also the fear that a strong 
state agency could ^ass enou^ pressure to enforce its will upon a 
consortium. Professional organizations are g aining power thr ou gh bar- 
gaining which could be misused in the “cooperative” situation. There 
will ne^ to be a system of checks and balances to protect a collaborative 
ente^rise from being dominated by the ideas and actions of one power- 
seeking member. 

Bureaucracy: 

Bureaucratic delay could develop if the cooperative structures 
become too complex and are fuzzy in their lines of communication, or 
lack means for assigmng responsibility for action. Committees should 
be formed and meetings called only when important joint decisions have 
to be made. Small groups and individuals need to be given authority 
by the consortium to make the day by day decisions. If the larger 
coo^rative group can decentralize the operation into small, cooperative, 
semi-autonomous local units, bureaucratic delay can be minimi7i»H 
Decentralization into sm£^, viable units such as cooperative teaching 
centers can bring improved communication at the action level and 
improve morale. 



Insuring Against Pitfalls 

There are several ways for insuring against pitfalls. One way is 
to be aware of the “real” politics of the situation and make constructive 
use of the forces and resources at work (see Hetenyi). Another means 
for minimizing the difficulties in a cooperating enterprise is for partici- 
pating members to be aware of the sociology of the situation. For 
example, they need to recognize status problems within institutions and 
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between fbc diflEerent types of msthiitioiis which aie oooperatiiig. Being 
cognizant of such fachm will assist the socializing process tibat will need 
to happen in inter-institutional structures if ccmstruction is die goal (see 
Ladd and Feinbeig). Hme-honoied prindides of the administration 
of organized activities need to be considered (see Johnson and Nidcer- 
son). Finalty, sound yet innovative educational goals in teadier educa- 
tion always need to reconstructed and elaborated upon (see Law- 
rence, LaGrone, Openshaw, Briggs, Cbmbs, and Lindsey). 



Placing Responsibilities 

U instruction in teachhig is to happen both in a realistic and in an 
eqterimeal^ sotti^ and is to deal w^ a Hbadkd anatyste of dassroom 
happcainga, and if diis instmctional program is to be cof^mativd^ 
planned and administered at various levds by tepreaentatives from 
several institutions (local sdiods, school districts, universities, state 
departments, and professiooal mganizations); thm responsibilities of 
each institutioa and the roles of Aeir represoitatives ne^ darification 
and dd m e a t ionbqrond tile customary oigaiiization of btf-campusstudoit 
tnadiipg ReqxMKibilities have, in tiie past, been oi^ vagu^ — 
in^a bilateral fmhion with collies asking classroom teadien to p erform 
certun tasks as supervising teadiers. A widor dist rib u tion of lequosi- 
Iplite win now to be made. Old rdes wfll need redefinition and 
new rdes win require description. 

Smce tile main purpose of tiiis new consortium of institutions w31 
be improved instruction in teadung, instructional responsibilities should 
first be considered. Then reqxmsibnity for coorffinating and administer- 
ing program and personnd should be asrigned. The suggestions made 
hme are rndy general, posdble patterns of assignment to be uxd as 
giddeUnes. E^h group ^ institutions will want to set up its own design 
appropriate to its setting and personneL* 

ffufrvcffbnof Ra^tonsibibHas: 

The main instructional goal for this partnertiiip of institutions and 
agencies concerned with teadier education should be hicilitating a real- 
istic study of teadiing in rdation to tiieoretical proporitions about 
teadiing. The reason for this scholarty and profession study of teach- 
ing in realistic settings is to improve teadier education b^ in the 
prqiaration of teadms, and in the continuing education of teadiers. 
Experimental teaching procedures based on theoretical concepts and 
prcqxMitions would tried and anatyzed by students of 
(obsmvers, student aides, student teachers, interns, supervising teachers. 



1 Joint Comnutlee oo Stale ReqMMsibility for Student Teaching. A New Order 
in Student Teaching: Fixing RexponnbUities for Student Teacidng. Washing* 
too, D.C.: National Education Asweiation, National Coranisnon on Teadier 
Educa t ion and Piofearional Standards, 1967. :»8 pp. 



classroom teachers, school and univershy supervisors, and university 
professors). Qassroom instruction in school and in the professional 
coll^ should improve as a result 

The burden of responsibiliQ^ for instruction in teaching naturall> 
falls upcm local university and school personnel where the activity 
place. However, state departments and professional organizations need 
to be involved with university and school personnel at regional and 
state levels in general planning for (a) setting up clinical sitiwtiogs 
for the study of teaching, and (b) building general program policy for 
instruction, experimentation and evaluation, and seeing th at standards 
are developed and maintained 

Coordinating and Adminuloring RosponuiuUtios: 

The burden of responsibility for coordinating and adminirterj it g 
these inter-institutional programs should fall upon deans of colle^ of 
education, superintendents of school systems, and directors of state 
dqiartmmts of educhtion. Although thqr h<dd the responsibility, they 
would delegate the coordination and admhiistration of tasks to deputies, 
members of dieir sta ff s versed in teacher education and supervisioiL 
A great deal of the coordinating and administering autonomy must be 
Irfk to the local cooperative instructional unit (a cooperative 
cater) if the total enterprise is to have the vitality which will produce 
instruction of quality and mcourage expe rimentat i o n . 

In cmtmg coordinating designs for {danning and action the fcdlow- 
ing organizaticnial prindides should be kept in mind: 

1. To organize in such a way diat time is always a legitimate 
route for the injection of new ideas from each party concerned. 
This requires a flexibility in otganizaticm whidi suits local situ- 
ations, so tiiat leadership can arise from various sources and 
not be swamped by a s^m or a tradition. 

2. To arrange the power structure in such a way that university, 
state, and school are responsible for that which is peculiarly 
in their domains and bring to the partnership their special 
learnings and ccmcerns. Hopefully one may infliian c^ the other, 
but one pmnt of view should not wholty dcnninate what th^ do 
jointty. Perhaps the state becomes the mediator. Were student 
teaching to become so mtirely dominated Ity the school view 
tiiat it became practice teaching only, then the study of teaching 
is lost Were it overwhelmed by the theoretical view of the 
university, then applicatitm is lost 

3. To set up organizational structures which are viable enough 
as institutions that th^ do not stand or fall on the strength 
ol one m’ two enthusiastic personalities, but can exist through 
transitions caused by changes in specific persoimel. So many 
of the great experimental projects of the past particularly 
cooperative ones, fell by the wayside as soon as the key 
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peiscms who were excited about a cotain project moved on to 
other vineyards. 

4. To provide for a system of checks and balances of powo* to 
prevent one power block from overwhelming all the others. 
When genuine involvement of cooperating members ceases, 
then the structure falls and with it the program. 

5. To plan on a gradual emergence of inter-instituticMial structure 
as individuals persuade others of need. Let the structure grow 
natur^ and uniquely rather than falling into the trap of 
building a grandoise structure that does not fit and is, therefore, 
never used. 

6. To insure that there are executive posMons or officers desig- 
nated in the structure whose duties are described and include 
the ri^t to carry out the decisions of policy making and pro- 
gram planning groups. In the history of cooperation in 
education, there are too many examples of jdnt advisory 
committees which talked and talked, but never did anything. 

These principles can be discussed, affirmed, or replaced with 
deliberation, but structured arrangements should not be made until 
educational and instructional goals have been set, nor before parties 
have agreed upon some sound princi[des of effective tfesKicratic 
organization. 

A Composite Sample AAodel of Field Collaboration in 
Instruction in Teaching 

The f Mowing coordinating and administrative structure is a gmeral- 
ized sam|fie of how a state-wide, regional, and local "system** mi ght be 
organized for instruction in teaching — tihe rlmiral phase of teacher 
education — and in instructional experimentation. It is not a recom- 
mmded model, but rather, it is presented as a discussion piece for 
pnMnpdng innovative discussion. No matter what specific Htxigng are 
developed there will need to be some advisory and working groups 
of representatives from the conconed institution at each level of planning 
and activity. Depending on the situation, councils and committees will 
vary in memberriiip and have differing responsibilities and powers. 



STATE-WIDE ADVISORY AND COORDINATING COMMIS- 
SION ON FIELD INSTRUCTION AND SUPERVISION IN 
TEACHING (twdve or sixteen members, three or four frwn each 
of the types of institutimi ot agmuty) 

REPRESENTATION: 

State: 

Dqiartment of higher education 
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Dq)aitments for elementary and secondary schools 
Department for teachm: certification 
Dqiartment for educational research (ex officio) 

Thm leaders from appropriate professional organizations in an 
appropriate rotation system; i.e., AST; NEA affiliates: TEPS, 
DCTy ASCDy AASA, DESP, NASSP; teachers unions; etc. 

Univositie*: 

Office of dean or chairman of colleges, schools, or department of 
education (a rotation system of representatives from teacher 
education programs will be needed). Include a coordinator of 
student teaching and a college supervisor. 

Sdiool Systnns: 

Office of the superintoident of major systems invcfived in teacher 
preparation (a rotatioii system will be needed). Include a sdKxd 
principal and a supervising teadier. 

RESPONSmiLmES: 

1. E s t a bli s h the responsibilities of schools, universities, and state 
departments in a coordinated program of instruction in teadi- 
mg in schod laboratories. 

2. Set up guidelines for establishing local cooperative nnita and 
for r^kmal coordinating councils, incliiding new 
d^nitions. 

3. Enoonrage experimentation, evaluation, and innovation in 
teadier education programs invdvirig schools ffirough state- 
wide communicaticMi and dissemination systems. 

4. Set minimum state standards — 

a. for cooperative arrangements and structures between schools 
and universities. 

b. for the preparation of personnel teaching and supervising 
in the local cooperative units. 

c. for the evaluation and approval of cooperative programs. 

5. Devise state-wide fiscal {dans for supporting a fidd rfinirai 
program. 

6. Recommoid enabling legislatfon to the state department of 
education where amnopriate. 

7. EstaUish guidelines for iuvdvement professional 
organizations. 

8. Be a forum for the exploration of new ideas and for the evalua- 
tion of present activities. 

9. Set up task forces to study various aspects of the operation 
and opportunities in it 

10. Advise state agendes on ways of facilitating state-wide policy 
and organization for field experimces in teadier education. 
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STRUCTURE: 

This is an advisory body to official state agencies, such as the 
department of higher education and the department of public instruction, 
as well as to the constituent mstitutions. Depending on the situation 
in each state, this commission could be called together under the auspices 
of the state superintendent, commissioner of education, a legalized pro- 
fessional stondards board, or a state committee on teacher education. 
The commission would meet twice a year and as needed. 

Officers: 

A regular executive secretary appointed by agreement among offi- 
cial state agencies to keep a record of the commission’s activities 
and to communicate formally the recommendation of the com- 
mission for action to the appropriate institutions 

A chairman and vice chairman elected every three years by the 
commission. There might be need for a representative steering 
committee for building a^nda and coor dinatin g activities of the 
commission. 

FINANCE: 

The state department of educatiem could |»y a part-time salary 
for the executive secreta^ and the travel expenses for the members to 
meet in a central place in the state, or participating institutions could 
agree on a mutual bud^ for the commission. 



REGIONAL IN-STATE COORDINATING AND FACILITAT- 
ING COUNCIL (where needed*) 

REPRESENTATION: 

Universities: 

Coordinator of clinical instruction in teacher education. Selected 
professors and supervisors in charge of local cooperative units 
by rotation among universities. 

School Sfystems: 

Coordinators for teacher education services by rotation among 
school systems 

Selected assistant superintendents or directors for curriculum and 
instruction, and sdiool principals by rotation amon g school 
systems 

Selected supervising teachers by rotation amon g the school 
systems. 



2 In me large metropolitan areas, these regional councils will be inter-sUte, 
f oimed by the coordination of two or more states. 
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State: 

Office of director of teacher education and certification. 
RESPONSmiLmES: 

1. Set up cooperative agreements and coordinating riiacliinery — 

a. for setting up local cooperative instructiomil laboratory 
centers. 

b. for placement of students and withdrawal ar changes of 
assignment 

c. for basic student evaluation procedures. 

2. Arrange for the sharing of facilities, personnel, and materials 
among universities and schools. 

3. Develop {dans for the in-service education of participating 
sdiool and university personnel 

4. Encoura^ experimentation and iimovation tty devi^g means 
for sharing new ideas and efforts and for creating cooperative 
experimental programs. 

5. Sponsor regional conferences and stu^ groups about instmo- 
tkmal problems and iimovations for dissemination of ideas 
develop in local units. 

STRUCTURE: 

This council is advisory to the institutions represented, except in 
diose areas where mutual agreements can be made. The representative 
will ask the responsible executive officer to sign the agreements or dde- 
gate decision power to the representative. The council would meet 
three times a year and as needed. 

Officers: 

An administrative and corresponding secretary, chosen from 
among the university directors oi clinical instruction, for two- 
or three-year terms 

A chairman, elected by the council members, to serve each year, 
alternating between school and college personnel 
A representative executive conunittee for building agenda and 
making dedsions between the meetings of the council. 

FINANCE: 

Cooperating universities and school systems will need to budget a 
small amount each year to be paid to the institution from which the 
adminis trative secretary comes to cover the cost of communication 
and of some released time for the secretary to prepare minutes, reports, 
and correspondence. 
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LOCAL COOPERATIVE (UNIVERSITY-SCHOOLS) 
INSTRUCTIONAL LABORATORY CENTER FOR 
TEACHER EDUCATION 

This unit can be composed of the foUowing kinds of combinations: 
one umversity team working with several designated schools in a system, 
one umversity wiA a cluster of designated schools from two or three 
systems geographically contiguous, or two or three colleges working 
with selected schools in a district. Schools might rotate in and out of 
centere over a two- or three-year period whUe others might stay in the 
cornice longer as pilot schools. Teams of university and school person- 
nel will work out cooperative procedures for management of the center 
and for instruction, clinical supervision, experimentation, and evaluation. 
They wiU probably want to set up two kinds of standing committees: 
a steering committee for administration and management and an 
imtructional rammittee for program planning and joint instruction. 
The entire university and school staff involved in the center will form 
a faculty for the center. 



STEERING COMMITTEE 
REPRESENTATION: 

University: 

A senior faculty advisor in curriculum and teaching (clinical 
professor) 

An instructor-supervisor (clinical instructor) 

A professor of educational foundations. 

School: 

Office of the superintendent or district administrator (a school 
supervisor) 

Two school principals in rotation from participating schools 

A supervising teacher in rotation from participating schools, or 
directing teacher of interns. 

RESPONSIBILITIES: 

1. Make policies for organization, management, and instruction. 

2. Oversee the activities of the center, including the selection of 
supervising teachers. 

3. Ameliorate conflict between school and university interests. 
STRUCmjRE: 

An executive secretary to be designated by the university as a 
coordinator or director of the center 
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A diaifoiaii to be chosen by the school q^stem in xotation bxnn 
among the school principals 

Meetings once a term aa needed. 

mSTRUCnONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE 
RBPRES^AIXON: 

Unimsi^: .... .. 

in cmricuhim and teadiing (dihieal 

professory’ ' 

mstnictpF-supervisQ^ (clinical instructor) amigned to the 
center 

. A professor of educational foundations > 

' A student teabbo’ or intern. 

School: 

A principal in lotatkm 
A supervisor of curriculum 

TNvo supervismg teadiers or directing teachers of interns in rotation 
from participating schools. 

RESPONSmiLITIES: 

1. Plan the specific prc^gram of instruction (preservice and 
in-service). 

2. Prepare materials for instruction. 

3. Designate insthictimial duties of committee and staff. 

4. Propose experiments in teaching. 

5. Plan for induction of new supervising teachers into faculty. 

6. l^pare instructional policies and general plans for the con- 
sideration of the faculty. 

Take recommendations from the faculty and formulate them 
for action. 

STRUCTURE: 

The umversity senior foculty advisor from the university and a 
school principsd to serve as cochairmen 

A university clinical instructor to serve as secretary and coordina- 
tor to put into action the program that has been piann#^ 

Meetings twice a year and as needed. 



I 
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THE CENTER FACULTY 



REPRESENTATION: 

University: The team assigned to ttie center including; 

A senior professor in curriculum and teaching (clinical professcx*) 
A senior professor in educational foundaticms and/or liberal arts 
Instructor-supervisors (clinical instructors). 

School: 

Principals of the participating schools 
Curriculum supervisor assigned to those schools 
Supervising teachers and directing teachers of interns. 

RESPONSIBILITIES: 

1. Modify and approve general instructional plans proposed by 
instructional planning committee. 

2. Be a forum for in-service education directed toward improving 
instruction in classrooms and in the teacher education program. 

3. Make recommendaticms to the steering committee and instruc- 
tional planning committee. 

STRUCTURE: 

Cochairmen: tlie university senior faculty advisor and a school 
principal in rotation from among the participating schools or 
elected from the university and school constituencies. 

A secretary designated by the cochairmen: 

Loads: University professors — 14 time in their teaching load 

University instructors — 14 time in their college teaching 
load 

School principals and supervisors on committees — % 
time 

School supervising teachers — 14 time relief from their 
regular teaching assignments 

School directing teachers for interns — 14 time in their 
teaching load. 

FINANCE: 

Depending on budget decisions made at the state level, funds will 
be budgeted from the university and the schools, possibly along the 
following divisions. Some of the financing of school costs might come 
directly from state sources even though they might be budgeted through 
the universities involved with the particular schools. 
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University costs: 

University faculty team 
Instructional materials for seminars 
Research materials. 

School costs: 

Salary increments for additicmal responsibility and work of par- 
ticipating teachc:rs and administrators drawn from state funds 
budgeted through universities or state aid systems for approved 
cooperative programs only 

Released time for cooperating principals, supervisors, and teachers 
Classroom instructional materials. 



Considerations for Assessing Partnership Structures 
0 

The emergence of cooperative struc.ures between schools, univer- 
sities, and state departments is occurring very quickly because of pres- 
sing population and logistical problems in teacher education programs, 
and because of public pressure to improve education and to a solu- 
tion to the acute teacher shortage. Because the next generation is ^ing 
to have to live with ihe changes in institutional patterns that are designed 
today, those who are instituting the chants need to make them with 
deliberation. They also need to step back and away from their n^ly 
invented structures to assess their development from time to time. The 
following considerations are suggested as guidelines for sudi an 
assessment. 

Questions to be asked about the organizaticmal pattern:* 

1. Do they allow for joint planning and decision making with 
school and college as equal partners, each with its own par- 
ticular responsibilities and contributions? 

2. Are responsibilities clearly and appropriately delineated 
between school and college among personnel from school, 
college, and other institutions? 

3. Are roles defined sufficiently? 

4. Are there means for injecting new ideas, experimental 
procedures? 

5. Are there means for regular and objective evaluation of the 
project? 



8 There have been two studies known by the author which investigated some 
aspects of collaborative organization: 

Feinbeig, Harriet Perspectives on the Research and Development Center. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Graduate School of Education, 1966. 
(Mimeo.) — Quoted in part later in this section. 

Smith, Alfred G. Community and Status: The Dynamics of a Research 
Center. Eugene: University of Oregon. 
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6. Is there a system which can survive change in individual 
personnel and stand up to crisis? 

7. Is the communication system simple enough to be economical 
of time, yet involve both parties? 

8. Are there means for decentralizmg or loc alizing some decision 
making and administrative functions so that bureaucracy does 
not take over? 

9. Arc the levels of decision making delineated so that everyone 
does not have to be checking with everybody else on 
everything? 

10. Are there wa » for grievances to be resolved fairly, but without 
excessive involvement of people and their time? 

11. Is the or^nization effic*ent and economical in the use of 
people^s time while still accomplishing joint activity? 

12. Do chatmels of financing follow appropriate lines of power? 
Issues to be raised and resolved: 

1. Autononues of participating institutions with new joint respon- 
sibilities in relation to their individual autonomies 

2. Matters of control over students, teachers, pupils, program^ and 
fin^ces,^ what can be jointly undertaken, what powers must 
reside still within the individual cooperatin g institutions 

3. Job delineation criteria for selection of perso nne l and t raining 
for the new jobs 

4. Workable size of operational units, planning and decision 
making groups 

Proper and effective representation of all parties involved in 
planning, policy making, and decision making 

6. Joint financing: Since power follows dollars, which institution 
should receive and administrate the monies? How should monies 
be raised? Who should budget the monies and who should be 
responsible for monies spent? 

7. Final responsibilities: Who will be accountable for w ha t? 

8. Continuity of joint leadership while maintaining flexiMity 

9. Appropriate coordinating and supporting roles of federal, state, 
and professional agencies that will in? jre freedom of local 
operation without domination. 

The next sections present capsule summaries of examples of part- 
nership arrangements that have been emerging in various parts of the 
country over the past several years. Commentary on the various types 
of organizations is made as introduction to the particular examples: 
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State Programs and Regional Councils 

— ^Emmitt Smith 

Cooperative Student Teaching Centers 

— Louis VanderLinde 

Affiliated Schools and Research and Development Centers 

— ^Dean Corrigan 

Collected comments by a representative body of school, university, 
and state department personnel are summarized by Chandler Barbour. 
Elaborations on the various questions, issues, and problems raised by 
cooperative enterprise are presented by Edward Ladd, Laszlo Hetenyi, 
Harriet Feinberg, Roy Edelfelt, Horton Southwoith, and Patrick 
Johnson. 

Morris Cogan has described the present state of school-college 
relations as an illicit relationship.^ In regard to the future, he said: 
“What we need today for tomorrow’s teachers is not a love affair but 
a working marriage ffiat will legitimize Hir student teachers and all of 
our joint educational and research efforts.” The possibilities for tomor- 
row are myriad if universities, schools, state agencies, and professional 
OTganizations pool their resources and imaginations for a greater day 
in teacher education. 



^ Cogan, Morris. Comments made at the eighteenth annual meeting of The 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, Chicago, III.: 
February 16-19, 1966. 
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OMcriptien and AnolysM of 
CnMrging Parfnorships 

. E. Brooks Smith 

Chatmum, Department of Elementary Education 

Wayne State Univmity 

^ , A number of examples of cooperative projects were pses^ited 
fflttnig file Symposhim phase of the Workshop as basis for 
by cn^ groups, apiule summaries of these piesentations appear. 
BWtowmg an introduction to eadi type of cooperative venture by the 
chairman of eadi S3fmposhun: 

A. State and R^ional Approadies 

B. Student Teaching Centers 

C. Affiliated Schools and Research and Development fVnteni 

A few additional examples are presented because materials about 
them were sent to the Workshop-Symposium for use in its 
or because descriptions were sent to the Clearing House for the Sub- 
cranmittee on School-College Relationships at Wayne State University, 
after the publication of the Subcommittee’s two reports on cooperative 
vent^ and cooperative structures. Readers arc lefened to these two 
previous reports for descriptions of projects reported earlier and com- 
mrataiy on the beginning trends toward collaboration in teacher edu- 
c^n.* The examples were selected because they have cooperative 
dnnensions. No qualitative evaluation was made. Instead, certain co- 
operative features of them have been highlight^Mi 



.Subcommittee on Schonl-CoUege RelatioiishiiM 
mT^ter Kucation, op. at. Tlie Clearing House has received seveiS 
w^ratiye arrangements which do not fit into the categorie! 
**°?*“-^Among them are a clinical **proCessor” program ai 
Massa^usetts and a cooperative supervision program 

arranged by the University of the Pacific and 
the Umvernty of California at Berkeley. 
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A. State and Regional Approaches 

Emmitt D. Smith 
Director of Teacher Education 
West Texas State University 

Approaches toward partnerships in teacher education at the state 
and regional level are increasing rapidly in description and in sig- 
nificance. Roughly grouped, there seem to be thr ee categories of 
approaches emerging — the state approach, the state-federal approach, 
and the multi-state approach. 

The State Approach: 

The state approach attempts to influence teacher education through 
the cooperative development of evaluative criteria under state depart- 
ment of education leadership. This is probably the most commonly 
found approach toward partnerships in teacher education. The criteria, 
through this approach, are becoming more specific in the area of defin- 
ing partnership between higher education, the elementary-secondaiy 
schoefi, and the state department of education. Most examples of thk 
approach are characterized by rather specific statements regarding the 
roles of the members of the partnership — the college coordinator, the 
supovismg teacher, the cooperating sdiool administrator, the student 
teadm, and in fewer cases the role of the state department of educa- 
tion. Most of these programs vary (mly in specificity of role functions 
and in origin of the movement The majority of these partnerships 
have thdr origins in a teacher education coundL Such states as West 
Viiginia, Texas, Oklahoma, Geoigia, and New Jersey are examples of 
this approach. 

There are numerous by-products of the state approach which 
dererve mention. Some of these programs have developed proposed 
legislation which seeks to undergiid the partnership with law. West 
Virginia and Texas are examples. Others have developed, through 
state department regulation, financial support for the partnership. 
Georgia is an example. 

The State-Federal Approach: 

The state-federal approach is a new approach toward partnerships 
in teacher education financed through Title V, Elementary and Sec- 
radaiy Education Act The most outstanding example of this approach 
is peiiia^ the Pennsylvania Student Teaching Project which is sum- 
marized in this publication. Although this project is new, early reports 
indicate great potential. It is charaeterized by — 

1. Expert planning, utilizing the best minds in the state. 

2. Organizational involvement of hi^er education elementary- 
secondary education, and the state department of education. 
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3. The grass roots approach with a minimum loss of *inw^ and 
direction. 

4. Legislative potential to undeigird good intentions. 

5. A willingness to study program in terms of actual problems as 
opposed to traditional, slow, program modification hoping to 
meet problems. 

6. Proper financing. 

The problem inventory already produced this project is one of 
the most challenging documents of its kind. 

The Muhi-Statm Approadi: 

The multi-state approach toward partnerships in teach er educa- 
tion is also just emerging. Perhaps the best examples of this approach 
are the Multi-Teacher Education Project (M-STEP) and the Regional 
Educational Laboratory. 

M-STEP includes Florida, Maryland, Michigan, South Carolina, 
U^, Washington, and West Virginia. This project is also funded by 
Title V, ESEA. The project is new, but these characteristics arc fating 
shape: 

1. It is state department initiated and oriented. 

2. It is widely representative 1^ ^ographic location as well as 
state organizational type. 

3. It empnasizes the encouragement of innovative exemplary pro- 
grams at the state level and dissemination and utilization of 
information at the multi-state level. 

4. It makes use of interstate planning utilizing the best professional 
minds in the multi-state area. 

5. It includes exchange of professional personnel to meet specific 
needs. 

Each state project emphasizes the partnership of higher education, 
the elemental-secondary school, and the state department of education. 

The^ Mid-Continent Regional Educational Laboratory, with head- 
qu^rs in Kansas City, Missouri, has selected teacher education as one 
of its focal points. This laboratory, funded through Title IV, ESEA, 
has already identified a number of projects involving the partnership 
betwcCT hi^cr education and elementary-secondary education as th^ 
wcnic together in the labOTatory phase of teacher education. 

Perhaps the most significant factor in today’s activities related to 
the development of partnerships in teacher education at the state level is 
the use of federal funds from Titles IV and V, ESEA. At last, sufficient 
funds are bemg made available to provide the necessary elements for 
pl a nn i ng a partnership — manpower dedicated to the task from all par- 
ticipants in the partnership, leadership, materials, co mm unication, ami 
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time purchased by the partnership. This planning phase of the 
development of effective partnerships in teacher education should move 
smoothly into the enactment phase involving legislation where it is 
necessary, or informal or formal contractual relationships where neces- 
sary. enactment or implementation phase should be next to appear 
on the horizon. 

Issues: 

What are the issues at the state level which plague our efforts to 
establish effective partnerships in teacher education? In the approach 
toward partnerships described above as “the state approach,” the 
central issue hinges on whether or not agreements reached in a coopera- 
tive atmosphere will be under^ded by law and/or regulation to the 
extent that proper financing is provided. This issue is particularly acute 
at the level of the elementary-secondary school — the partner which pro- 
vides the setting for many professional laboratory experiences in teacher 
education. Many states reach the point where standards for the 
approval of teacher education programs are developed cooperatively: 
The standard concerning the laboratory phase of teacher education 
insists that proper experiences shall be provided; the dementary- 
secondary school shall provide the setting for these experiences; and 
that is the point where law and/or regulations stop. The (noblem of 
undergirding the teacher education function in the elementary-secondary 
school by law and/or regulation goes begging, and as a result no proper 
financing is possible — at least from the state. 

The issue of “Who’s In Charge Here?” is another issue that 
typically still confronts the state approach variety of partnerships in 
teacher education. A perfect partnership guarantees responsibility and 
participation to each partner commensurate with the degree of involve- 
mcnt of that partner in the enterprise. Too often this is not the case 
in teacher education partnerships between colleges and elementary- 
secondary schools. The degree of control of either party is often deter- 
mined by the political situation rather than any objective evaluation of 
the degree of involvement. Either the college becomes the beneficent 
dictator, or the public school takes the matter out of the hands of the 
college. In many cases these positions are taken in the name of part- 
nership. Peiliaps this issue of “Who’s In Char^ Here?” is a result of 
immaturity of the school-college partnership. In most instances where 
difficulties arise in the area of roles of the two partners, it will be found 
that agreements have been on good human relations alone. 

Another serious issue which arises in many states which have 
based teacher education partnerships on cooperatively developed ap- 
proval or accreditation standards stems from the tendency to allow 
standards to rigidity practice. Although many sets of standards are 
developed to serve as growth agents, they soon become hard and fast 
planks in a minimum foundation program. When this happens, most 
programs use this minimum program as the maximum as well, and 
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^ «teny lugily topyaWe, this tendency ot Mandanfa to ri|^ 
pra^ wiU cootmue to be a Ibreat. lliis i«ue may be staMb 
y ? contimioM itniggle with the stotus quo. Pacton other 
^approval standards contribute to this problem The tendency of 
«“"P> »»*«fing teachers, to overrule challen^^^- 

SS? ***^ Until stotes learn how to cope with 

to pnMem, prtdessa^ dedsions wiil continue to be made m the 
^^^^polmcal action rather than upon research or insightful 

introduction <rf federal funds has raised issues in teacher 
par^ps which have their basis in the ^ of 
of projects are funded? What projects are denied? Se 
uam which a^ here become philosophical in nature, because oppos> 

tottdiess of their^^^ 
because diey ate hmded. Some groups look upon diis new 

is sure^°T^ * SS**” ?***”*. * °** “ P”* '* ** tog overdue. One thiog 
mtroductioo of proper fonding in the area of baOdiJ 

hfJniiijiL .^**^*PC piupe r rdattooshipc between achtrol anH ooDMe will 
«eed up tte need for conftomiiig them, md^to 
to con&raice m an eta of ^ ^ 

The following list provides a wide sampliag of state and teckmal 
apP«Mltos to partnerships in teacher 

I. West Virginia's SdnohCdlbg. Rslalioiiships for Teacher 
ftaporftr: 

Geneview Starcher, director. Division of Teacher Ptenaration aiul 
Ptofessional Standards, West Virginia Department of ^icmion. 

Collaborating Inslitulions: 

- .^^**®*® * sixteen teacher preparing institutions, the county boards 
education, the State Department of Education, and the West Vi rginia 
Advisory Council on Teacher Education and Professional Standar^!^ 
Pwpo$e$: 

agencies named is the im- 
^vement m the quahty of teaching 1^ the upgrading of teacher 
^cation progroms in West Virginia. An allied^rpo^ h 

preparation procedures deeping cri^ 
for programs m general professional areas and areas of spwializatkm. 
AdministratiY 0 Structvn: 

The mper^on of teacher preparation in the state is, by law, the 

to ^ ^ of Education and to StaS Supkrin- 
tradent of Schools. Throu^ the years, however, the West Virginia 
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Department of Education has increasingly assumed a leadership role in 
the education of teachers. The Department of Education considers its 
function as being catalytic in working with educational forces that can 
produce solutions to the problems in education. The tie between 
teacher preparation institutions and the West Virginia Department of 
plication is strengthened, due to the fact that each tax-supported 
institution has one or more faculty members who are also staff members 
of the Department of Education. These persons, titled coordinators, 
have the responsibility of working with the schools in the normal service 
area of the college. 

The West Virginia Advisory Council on Teacher Education has 
been the main vehicle used for upgrading the statewide progr am of 
teacher education. The Council has been instrumental in bringing about 
the cooperation among the educational agencies in West Vir ginia ft is 
the recommendations of this Council that the official Board of Educa- 
tion uses in making policy. The Council meets three times annually , in 
plenary session, with subcommittees working in accor dan ce with the 
demands of the projects being undertaken. There is a self-perpetuating 
membership through professional organizations, and the Council has a 
cipse tie with the State Department of Education. The director of the 
Division of Teacher Preparation and Professional Standards serves 
officially as the liaison between the Council and the Department of 
Education. 



Special Characteristics: 

In 1963 legislation was passed in West Virginia that defined the 
relationship of the county school system and the collets approved for 
teacher preparation in the conduct of student teaching programs. This 
legislation, which had been promoted by the Teacher Education Council 
and endorsed by the collalrarating institutions, made provision for the 
State Board of Education to enter into a contract with a county board 
of education for the use of the public schools by colleges approved for 
teacher education. The provisions of this are noted in a publication 
entitled Standards for the Accreditation of Under-Graduate Teacher 
Preparation Programs in West Virginia. This action marked the begin- 
ning of the standards on teacher education that are consistent through- 
out the state, but are still based on principles that can be adapted to 
individual situations. 

Since the standards were adopted in 1963, collets approved for 
teacher preparation have been subject to preliminary program evalua- 
tions by committees of West Virginia educators selected from higher 
education and the public schools. Currently, committees composed of 
state and out-of-state educators make final evaluations after visiting 
colle^ campuses. The standards for program accreditation include 
general education, professional education, and each of the teaching 
fields for which the college desires to educate teachers. 
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A new phase of collaboration is being undertaken in West Vinrinia 
M a pilot program for M-STEP is started. This is part of the s^- 

(M^TEP) financed by the federal gov- 
^ent This particular program will develop a county-wide student 

stote^ dissimilar coUeges and and one ani- 

Another project to be worked upon cooperatively by teacher edu- 

^ three-year probationary period for begin- 
ning teachera. '^e task that these agencies wiU be delving into isto 

^ “provisional license period” the ifost fruitful 
expenence for new teachers. 

noteworthy coUaboration is the arrangement 
Virginia University. For over fifteen 
^kr ^ afranged for a visiting committee of individuals 
from pubhc schools to visit the campus one or more times a yew to 
education prc*lems. The idea has been to kLp t£ 
^ related to the teacher preparadoo programs 



2. OwlopinemoflheSlodemTeoeMng lVo,^ 
fiepoffer; 

Ellen Perkins, The Georgia Teacher Education Council, 
State Education Department, Atlanta, Georgia. 

ColhboraHng InsHMions: 

riiaarsai^* Gcor^ Toachor Education Council is the recognized body for 
^wlopmg pohciM governing the standards for program^ teasers 
the state. The membership of the Council fr ^posed of three 
P«Wic schools, the Georgia coll^appr^ 
for teacher education, and the State Department of Education. 

Purposes: 

. student ^ching program in Georgia was developed as a part 
rf evaluation and planning of the total pro^ 

of tewher education. Between 1946 and 1948, the Council ap^o^ a 
plan for a prognm of preparation and certification which is currently 
m oj^ration. The plan requires each teacher education institution to 
PM ite preserviTO program, which has to conform to a set of cri- 

™ to free 

Georgia colleges from existmg certification restrictions. 

Administrative Structure: 

The C^rgia Teacher Education CouncU is the recognized body 
for dcveloi^g pohcies governing the standards for programs for teach- 
wthm the steto Each college has two ofiicial representatives named 
by the president One representative is from the education department 
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and the other from a department other than education. The representa- 
tives from the public schools are chosen by the departments of the 
State Education Association. Those from the State Department of 
Education include personnel having responsibility for teachers. 

Patterns of Communication: 

In the fall of 1948 the Preservice Education Committee of the 
Council on Teacher Education gave attention to the study of the prob- 
lems of student teaching, with emphasis upon experience in typical 
school situations. The coordinators of student teaching from all the 
collets engaging in a professional program for the education of teachers 
met regularly to give further meaning to criteria and to arrive at means 
to apply the criteria. In recent years the coordinators have met 
annually. The coordinator of teacher education services in the State 
Department of Education facilitated these meetings and gave leadership 
in working with the group. The State Department of Education pro- 
vided secretarial help in bringing the group toother and provided travel 
expenses and other necessary assistance. 

As a result of the study on the state-wide student teaching pro- 
gram, regional groups were organized. The Rome Area Teacher lo- 
cation Council and the Northeast G<x>rgia Teacher Education Council 
have enlisted the aid of principals, supervisors, superintendents, public 
school teachers, visiting teachers, and colle^ personnel to gain an 
understanding of the place of the public schools in providing profes- 
sional education for beginning teachers. 

Financial Arrangements: 

Georgia has a state-wide program of compensating supervising 
teachers working with student teachers from all collets engaged in 
teacher education. This system was developed through cooperative 
planning and agreed upon by institutions and public schools. The 
“honorarium” ran^s from $20.00 to $50.00, dependent upon comple- 
tion of basic standards met by supervising teachers. The honorarium is 
for work for a full student teaching term. 

Special Characteristics: 

Each colle^ is responsible for planning its total program of student 
teaching. In the past several years colleges have planned innovations in 
organizing and scheduling the sequence of study in supervision courses. 
The sequence is offered by all graduate institutions and by a few under- 
graduate institutions as postgraduate work. 

When the sequence is completed, the teacher may request the 
issuance of a dupUcate certificate with “Supervising Teacher Service,” 
or STS, added. STS may be added only after the completion of the 
total sequence. 

There is still another source of continued improvement in the 
student teaching program. The individual colle^ provides opportunity 
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for principals and supervising teachers to come to the college campus 
to study with college staff members and to be given recognition by 
college staff members for the important work which they assume. 

3. The Pennsylvania Student Teaching Project, Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction 

Reporters: 

Clifford Burkett and Ronald Corrigan, Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Education, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Collaborating Institutions: 

The Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, the teacher 
preparing institutions in Pennsylvania, and the public schools of the 
state. 

Purposes: 

The basic purpose of this project is to upgrade the student teaching 
programs in Pennsylvania. This improvement is being attempted by 
examining the problems associated with stu^ljnt teaching and possible 
solutions for these on a state-wide basis. 

Administrative Structure: 

The Bureau of Teacher Education at the Pennsylvania Department 
of Education acts as the organizing agency for the student teaching 
project. This bureau set up a series of regional meetings in the state 
and invited representatives from the collaborating institutions to attend. 

Patterns of Communication: 

The DPI Bureau of Teacher Education is responsible for collating 
reports from the meetings that are held as part of the project. These 
reports are forwarded to personnel who are involved. 

Financial Arrangements: 

The project has been funded under Title V of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. The DPI has interpreted the provisions 
of the ESEA to include student teaching in the area of “establishment 
and improvement of programs to identify and meet the educational 
needs of states.” The project funds are, however, for the current year 
only. 

Special Characteristics: 

In some ways this project has utilized a “grass roots” approach. 
The directors of the project have sampled the opinions of many people 
connected with student teaching in Pennsylvania, and they have also 
used the ideas of these educators in planning changes. 

In connection with the project, the Bureau of Teacher Education 
has organized a Task Force of thirty of the outstanding educators in 
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Pennsylvania representing teacher preparing institutions and public 
schools. The Task Force has the responsibility of suggesting “propo sals 
for action” in solving the problems identified during the regional meet- 
ings. These proposals were acted upon by the participants of a second 
series of regiond meetings. The reactions have been used by the DPI in 
planning activities that the project members will seek to accomplish to 
insure a better student teaching program in Pennsylvania. 

The following proposals have been tentatively accepted as project 
goals by the staff of the Teacher Education Bureau for the fiscal year 
1966-67: 

1. Organize a planning committee to study the possibility of estab- 
lishing a “pilot program” in student teaching. 

2. Plan and hold a summer workshop for the personnel involved 
in this pilot program. 

3. Make carefully planned visits to several states that have well- 
organized state-wide student teaching programs. 

4. Establish a Task Force to develop some broad guidelines for 
student teaching programs. 

5. Plan and hold two series of ten one-day conferences so the 
participants can react to the materials and findings gathered 
by the personnel involved in the first four steps of “proposals 
for action.” 



4. AAulti-Stote Teacher Education Project 
M-STEP 



Reporter: 

Howard E. Bosley, director, Multi-State Teacher Education 
Project, 1 101 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Collaborating Institutions: 

The State Departments of Education in Florida, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, South Carolina, Utah, Washington, and West Virginia. 

Purposes: 

The primary aim of the project is to find ways to pool national 
resources and to move cooperatively toward the creation of new and 
superior programs of teacher education by public and nonpublic insti- 
tutional cooperation. 

Administrative Structure: 

M-STEP is a program of interaction that solicits the guidance and 
support of the most experienced and skilled specialists in teacher edu- 
cation. The state departments of education involved are working 
together in planning, previewing, and evaluating member state activities. 
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^is IS not seven different state projects, but one project that caUs for a 
compact in which all seven states participate. 

tach state will send a PERT (Program Evaluation and Research 

Baltimore central office. The central office will 

u ^ "^eans of coordi- 

atmg and channeling the seven-state program to its ultimate objectives. 

M state department of education has a director in charge of 

M-STEP, and these directors, together with the Multi-Sta^; Project 

^ “P Coordinating 

Board. The Board formulates policy and evaluates the results of the 

ctoge “ 

PoHeriu of CeMtnkaliens 

h.r.ht^ wai be established in each state. Mem- 

^rehip wiU include representatives from at least three other states, 
“embeis from the local state. The plan ideally calls fttr each 
tZ^?, * , be represented on at least three such committees from 

"^“^bon of the seven local 

A public information kit has been prepared and sent to lenre 
m^tef ««n states. The kit includes forms upon wtoh any 
• 7 information which it heheves should be incor- 

^rated into the central office’s public relations program on the 
regional and national level. ^ ^ 

^ferences have been recorded on videotape for subsequent 
showmg to persons associated with M-STEP in other states. ^ 

Financial Arrangements: 

The proj^t is being funded under provisions of Title V of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

Special Characteristics: 

State Projects — 

IS undertaking an extensive quantitative and qualitative 
analysis of capabihties and needs of professional personnel as a guide 

Maryland is developing a Demonstration Center for Student Teach- 
ing as a component of professional programs and as a resource for 
improving major aspects of teacher preparation in a state system of 
public and nonpublic colleges and universities. ^ 

iow. establishing regional centers for the coordination of 

laboratory experiences in teacher education and the development of 
agreements among local education agencies and the training institutions. 
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South Carolina is planning, developing, and producing videotapes 
as resource aids in student teaching programs. 

Utah is focussing on the use of instructional media to improve 
laboratory experiences for preservice and in-service teachers. An 
attempt is also teing made to introduce innovative modifications in 
teachmg internships, student teaching centers, and block programs. 

Washington is developing and extending cooperative programs of 
teacher preparation among and between teacher education institutions 
and public school systems, so as to relate preservice and undergraduate 
level preparation with in-service and graduate-level education. 

West Virginia is establishing and administering a Pilot Center for 
Stadent Teaching, coordinating the efforts of local education agencies 
with teacher training institutions. 



5. Washington — Project for the Orientation and Induction 
of New Teachers 

Reporter: 

Wendell C. Allen, assistant superintendent for teacher education 
and certification. State of Washington. 

Collaborating Institutions: 

State of Washington and the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards (NCTEPS). 

Purposes: 

The objective of this project is to demonstrate how, within a given 
state, the combined efforts of educational institutions (both public and 
private), professional organizations, and state agencies can coordinate 
their efforts to (a) create new programs for beginning teachers, (b) 
reduce the difficulties new teachers face in their first years of teaching, 
(c) help new teachers develop their own style of teaching, and (d) 
develop a corps of highly competent career teachers. 

Administrative Structure: 

The superintendent of public instruction and NCTEPS staff mem- 
bers serve in organizational and facilitating roles. Specifically, the roles 
of the various groups are characterized as follows: 

1. Role of NCTEPS: 

a. Develop plans for study, action, and evaluation. 

b. Be responsible for the developmental phase of POINT. 

c. Provide consultative, clerical, secretarial, and editorial 
personnel. 



provides more time for supervision, a tone of professional analysis of 
teaching, a high degree of autonomy for the student teacher, and con- 
cern for more fundamental issues in the teaching of children. 

A major conclusion to be drawn from the interviews with resident 
supervisors is that the nature of school or university involvement on the 
pail of resident supervisors influences their perception of the role in a 
very essential way. The resident supervisor who has strong ties to the 
University tends to emphasize his function as one of brin ging new 
ideas to the school and influencing change in curriculum. He sees 
supervision as hdping the student teacher develop in terms of becoming 
personally comfortable with the curriculum. The resident supervisor, 
whose fundamental allegiance is to the school, sees supervision more as 
induction of student teachers into school life. Rather than em phasizing 
in-service work for experienced teachers on curriculum, he tends to 
stress the importance of training supervising teachers in supervision and 
of developing criteria for the selection of supervising teachers. 

It would seem necessary, therefore, that if the work of the resi- 
dmt supervisor is to be construed as supervision-curriculum develop- 
ment and not one or the other, then the **jointness** of the school- 
university appointment must be made more firm. To effect this possi- 
l^ty, the fcfllowing steps arc suggested: participation of resident super- 
visors in methods courses and tutorials; s taffing an arad^mir; year 
supervision institute with resident supervisors as well as u tilizing resi- 
dent supervisors in the Harvard Summer Institute in Supervision; and 
arrangement of school class schedules to allow resident supervisors to 
participate in faculty meetings, colloquia, and the various subject area 
meetings. 

The efficacy of continuing the Student Teaching Centers and ex- 
panding them where possible is, however, indicated by the fcfllowing: 

(a) positive student teacher comments about supervision received in 
the Centers cmitrasted with somewhat less favoraUe student teacher 
comments concerning traditional supervising teacher arrangements; 

(b) resist supervisors agreed that this new role afforded more 
opportunity for supervision and curriculum development; (c) rerident 
supervisors commented in effect that the new role — its status and 
authority— breathed new life into their teaching careers. 

One of the general problems in the Student Teaching Centers 
arranganent has already been noted. How can thk arrangement be 
made to insure involvement of supervisors in the life of the University? 
More work needs to be dcme to make the joint appointment firmer. 
This will mean still greater commitment on the part of the schods to 
flexibility; that is, resident supervisors must be allowed to come and go 
frroly from school to university. Such activity must be ccmsidered as a 
oitical part of their woric. On the other hand, resident supervisors 
must be conscientious and responsible for balancing the time and efforts 
spent in the two institutions. 

Another problem also {daces an additional burden .upcm the 
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schools, but is essential if ti^e schools are committed to teacher prepa- 
ration. Specifically, this is i*ie matter of finding and training super- 
visors. Qeariy academic yeai training institutes in supervision are a 
logical next step to the establishment of Centers where supervision is 
emphasized and practiced by competent personnel. The resident super- 
visor should not only be a supervisor of student teachers but must also 
become to a great extent a teacher o.* supervisors. How can this best 
be accomplished within the academic year? Or should such training be 
confined to summer institutes? If so, hov/ must such institutes be de- 
signed to articulate adequately with the regular work and problems of 
the ‘•'ihool year? Are there staffing arrangements which lend them- 
selves particularly well to the supervision of student teachers and com- 
mensurately to the training of supervisors? Thes^e are questions which 
must be confronted if Student Teaching Centers me to be perpetuated. 

On the face of it, the Student Teaching Center idea is fairly 
simple: competent people, time, money, and settings where these are 
allowed to work toward desirable results. Possibly, ':t is the last of 
these— settings— that is the most difficult to establish, but without the 
schools becoming increasingly invedved in teacher preparation, uni- 
versity teacher education programs might as well roll up their scrolls 
of pedagogy. 

2. University of Wisconsin-Milwoukee Student Teaching Cemer 
fteporfer: 

Wesley J. Matsem and Grace Lund, School of Education, Univa- 
sity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee; Lonnie Adam* and Margaret Lederie, 
Milwaukee Public Schools. 

Collaborafing InsHMhns: 

Milwaukee Public Schools, Glendale Public Schools, and the Col- 
lege of Education, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 

Purpose: 

The central purpose of the Centers is to bring about a closer rela- 
tionship between school and college by integrating the facilities, per- 
sonnel, and philosophy of these institutions. 

Administrative Structure: 

Consideration of the unique nature of student teachers, cooperating 
teachers, supervisors, and the problems of different teac hing experi- 
ences is effected by offering an elementary integrated course which 
emphasizes the interrelationship of theory and practice. The instructor 
of a student in the integrated course supervises the same student in his 
laboratory experience, which consists normally of four nine-week ses- 
sions in a variety of grade levels and socio-economic situations. Place- 
ment of a student teacher is done jointly by school and University per- 
sonnel. Flexibility in the integrated course revolves around the problems 
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of the student in training. The course is developed around curriculum 
planning in the elementary school and methods in language arts and 
social studies. It is scheduled to meet for three two-hour sessions per 
week. 

The cooperating school personnel supplement and enlarge upon 
the areas of the integrated course through cooperatively p lanne d activi- 
ties in the school Centers. ThQr are also called upon to teach various 
sessions of the integrated course, which is facilitated by a University- 
paid substitute program. Other activities for cooperative personnel 
related to professional growth are encouraged by this substitute 
{Mogram. 

Patterns of Communication: 

Commumcation between the College of Education and cooperating 
public school personnel is a continuous process as a result of the very 
concept of integration in this program. The public schools provide in- 
formation sessions for colle^ personnel to show current developme nts 
in the system and sociological factors influencing the curricula in the 
schools. Also used is a Student Teaching Handbook and Newsletter, 
which is sent to all personnel. 

Special Characteristics: 

A special feature of this program is the schedarships provided by 
public schools and the University jointly, for tr ainin g supervisors of 
student teachers in the analysis of teaehing 

3. University of Utah, Cooperative Center for Teacher Education 
Reporter: 

Paul Hansen, University of Utah. 

Collaborating Institutions: 

Utah State Department of Public Instruction, the Salt Lake City 
School District, and the Granite School District As the scope of the 
program broadens, other school districts will be included. 

Purposes: 

The principal objectives of this project arc (a) to establish 
optimal conditions for student teaching, and (b) to develop a mech- 
anism for cooperative work in improving the curriculum for teacher 
education and the curriculum for the public schools in a way which 
overcomes discrepancies in basic concepts aLd operations. 

Administrative Structure: 

The administrative direction of the Student Teaching Centers will 
be in the hands of the Administrative Council, which is made up of the 
following: 
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Assistant dean, Colley of Education, University of Utah 

Head, Department of Education, University of Utah 

One member each from the Colleges of Letters and Science, 
Business, and Fine Arts, University of Utah 

Deputy superintendents for curriculum and pupil services for the 
Salt Lake City and the Granite School Districts 

Deputy superintendent for instruction. State Department of 
Education. 

The Student Teaching Center Faculty is an organized group com- 
posed of all personnel directly involved in the program at the teaching 
Centers, all University supervisors of student teaching, the University 
members of the Administrative Council, and those representatives of the 
State Department of Public Instruction who take part in the program. 
This Faculty meets once or twice each year, to review the program, to 
consider recommendations from the Student Teaching Center Faculty 
Council, and to make recommendations to the Administrative Council 
pertaining to the operation of the program and to the curriculum of the 
schools and of the teacher education program of the college. 

The Student Teaching Center Faculty Council is a smaller Council 
which meets as it desires to prepare recommendations for the Student 
Teaching Center Faculty. The major work of preparing these recom- 
mendations will be done by three subcommittees. The membership of 
the subcommittees noted above is made up in the following way: 

1. Subcommittee on Management of Student Teachers: 

The University of Utah student teacher placement director, 

A school principal from each school district, 

A student teacher supervisor from the Colley of Education, 

A teacher personnel director from each of the participating 
school districts. 

An elementary and secondary school teacher from each 
school district, 

A representative of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

2. Subcommittee on Curriculum for Teacher Education: 

The chairman of the University Curriculum Committee for 
Elementary and Secondary location, 

A faculty member each from the Colleges of Education and 
Letters and Science, 

The elementary and secondary directors of each school 
district, 

A classroom teacher from each district. 

The director of teacher personnel of the State Department. 
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3. Subcommittee on Curriculum for Public Schools has the same 
directors as the previous subcommittee. 

Financial Arrangaments: 

Student teachers will pay an additional registration fee which will 
be matched by the University in the foim of a stipend to be paid all 
cooperating teachers. 



4. Cooperative Teaching Centers 
Wayne State University 
and the 

Detroit Public Schools 

The following four descriptions of Cooperative Teaching Centers in 
various regions of the Detroit Public School District are examples from 
six such Centers for teacher education at the elementary school level. 
Th^ have come about through the collaboration of Wayne State 
Univenity’s Department of Elementary Education staff, the staff of the 
Detroit I^partment of Ccmtinuing Education, and the field executives 
and their stafb in each region: 

George Owen, divisional director. Department of Continuing 
Education 

Charles Stewart, Department of Continuing Education 
Gotrude Kirkwood, Department of Continuing Education 

Field Executives: 

Region #4 — ^Julia M. McCarthy 
Region #5 — ^Florence C. Jacque 
Region #7 — W. Dean Edmundson 
Region #9 — ^Arnold R. Meier 

4a. Wayne State University, College of Education 
Region # 7 Kettering Area 
Student Teaching Center 

Raportars: 

Clement Kaye, Kenneth Goodman, and David Allen. 

Collaborating Institutions: 

Department of Elementary Education, Wayne State University; and 
Region #7, Detroit Public Schools. 

Purpose: 

The purpose of this Center is to establish a cooperative educational 
environment between Region #7 of the Detroit Public Schools and the 
College of Education at Wayne State University. This venture was 
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undertaken to improve the quality of the teacher education program 
and the local school district educational program through planning an 
in-service education program and to develop research insights into the 
teacher education process as it exists within an inner city school and 
community environment. 

Administrative Structure: 

The Center is administered by an Outer Planning Committee which 
is composed of the following members: 

Field executive — chairman (1) 

Principal from each participating school (11) 

Sponsoring teachers (3) 

College advisor ( 1 ) 

College coordinators (2) 

Supervisor of instruction (local district) (1) 

Representative of Continuing Education Department (local 
district) (1) 

Others selected by the Committee. 

The Planning Committee meets once each month for the purpose 
of reviewing and forming Center educational policy. 

Special Characteristics: 

The activities of the Planning Committee are many and varied. 
They include (a) developing plans for student teaching seminars, 
(b) developing in-service educational programs for the supervisory 
staff, (c) developing evaluation devices and other educational activities 
and assignments appropriate for the (Tenter, (d) encouraging and de- 
veloping insights into teaching and the teaching process within the 
inner city community, and (e) utilizing the educational leadership 
qualities of the professional staff through cooperative involvement and 
planning by the local district and college personnel. 

All policies are formulated within the policy framework of the 
local district and the College. Educational policy problems may orig- 
inate at any point within the administrative structure. All educational 
personnel associated with the Center are participants in the decision 
making process. Problems of a policy nature may be identified at the 
classroom, building, or Center administrative level and requests for 
policy review may be made directly to the Planning Committee. 

Responsibility for the development of the student teacher is 
divided among the student teacher, the supervising teacher, the build- 
ing principal, and the college coordinators. Levels of responsibility 
have been defined in the guideline booklet entitled ‘‘Guidelines for Par- 
ticipating Building Principals.” Limited copies are available. 

Financial Arrangements: 

All activities have been accomplished within the normal budgets of 
the Detroit Public Schools and the University. 
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4b. Wayne S^e University, College of Education 
Region # 9 

Student Teaching Center 

Reporttrs: 

Virginia B. Morrison and William Ray 
Collaborating Institutions: 

College of Education, Wayne State University; and six urban ele- 
mentary schools comprising the Detroit Region #9 Teaching Center. 

Purposes: 

The main purpose of this Center is to improve the quality of the 
student teaching experience by serving as a laboratory experience for 
both student and supervising teachers in the problems of educating 
cultui^y different youth. Allied purposes are to serve as an imple- 
men^g agency of theoiy to practice in areas of professional standards, 
aimcular design, and evaluation; to facilitate communication concern- 
ing the roles of all personnel involved in the student teaching experi- 
ence; and to disseminate findings of current applicable research. 

Adminisfrcrfive Structun: 

The policy making body is a Steering Committee composed of 
school and allege personnel who formulate policy Cor the entire Center 
°*^*^°*^ within the framework of policies of the local school district 
and the University. The present Committee is comprised of two super- 
^sing teachers, two assistant principals, one principal, two College of 

^ucation f^lty members, and a representative of the Continuinn 
Education Department 

Pattoms of Communication: 

The Steering Committee meets monthly to review the effectiveness 
of the Center and reconunend revision as needed. An orientation meet- 
ing for supervising teachers will be held each quarter, preferably before 
me quarter begins. One additional supervising teacher seminar will be 
held during the quarter. 

An orientation seminar for student teachers wiU be held each 
garter prior to the first day of student teaching contact. Four addi- 
tional student teacher seminars will be held during the quarter. 

Finandal Arrmgomonts: 

This program functions within the regular college and school 
budgets. 

Special Characteristics: 

• 

Videotapes of teachers working in urban elementary school class- 
rooms have been used in both supervising teacher and student teacher 
seminars. Attempts arc being made to acquaint administrators, super- 
vising teachers, and student teachm who work in this Center with the 
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Revised Observer Schedule and Record II (ROScAR II) observational 
technique for recording classroom behaviors. 



4c. Wayne State University, College of Education 
Region # 4 

Student Teaching Center 



Reporters: 

Helen Sucnara and Charles W. Smith. 

Collaborating Institutions: 

Dep^ment of Elementary Education, Wayne State University; and 
the Detroit Public Schools. 



Purpose: 

The purpose of the Center is to combine the human and physical 
re^urces of an urban school district and an urban university in order to 
further the study and practice of teaching. 



Administrative Structure: 

o u ** administrative district within the Detroit Public 

^hools. The Center is divided into two “consteUations” of schools. 
The Center Constellation, which is in the inner-city complex of Detroit, 
has SK cooperating elementary schools, while the Ford Constellation, 
which involves seven cooperating elementary schools, is located in a 

1- f Centers were derived from the 

high schools which serve each constellation of cooperating schools. 

A Steering Committee, which meets at least once ea^h quarter to 
evaluate current practices and policies, is the governing body of the 
Center. The membership of the Steering Committee, which is broadlv 
representative of the various positions at the school and college, con- 
sists of the college supervisors, one person from each cooperating school 
(either a supervising teacher, assistant principal, or principal) the 
graduate faculty advisor, and the Region #4 field executive. Repre- 
sentatives o the Continuing Education Department of the Detroit Public 
&h(wls and of the Directed Teaching Office of the University serve on 
the Steenng Committee to relate the committee’s work to the total 
policy framework of the local school district and the University. 

Special Characteristics: 



Each student is requested to remain in the Center for both of his 
student teaching contacts, one in an inner-city setting and the other in 
a suburban-type setting. This device enables the staff to work with a 
student for two consecutive quarters. The planning for his seminars 

for foe second contact are done in the light of knowledge gained during 
his first contact. ® 
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A newsletter, which is published four times during the academic 
year, is used to keep cooperating personnel informed of Center activi- 
ties. All past, present, and potential supervising teachers in the schools 

in the Center, as well as all of the district’s administrators, receive 
copies. 



4d. Wayne State University, College of Education 
Region # 5 

Student Teaching Center 



Reporters: 

James E. Kerber and Donald W. Protheroe, college coordinators; 
E. Brooks Smith, college advisor; and George Monroe, Detroit Public 
Schools. 

Collaborating Institutions: 

The Region #5 Teaching Center is a cooperative extra-institution 
involving the combined personnel and facilities of the Detroit Public 
Schools and Wayne State University. 

Purpose: 

The purpose of the Center is to combine the human and physical 
resources of the school and college in order to further the study and 
practice of teaching. 

Administrative Structure: 

Region #5 Teaching Center is made up of eight schools within 
the Region :^5 area of the Detroit Public Schools. The Center is guided 
by a Steering Committ^ made up of the field executive, the admin- 
istrative head of the region; four school principals (one of whom serves 
as Steering Committee chairman) ; wie college advisor, who is a gradu- 
ate faculty member; two college coordinators; one educational psy- 
chologist; and a representative of the Continuing Education Department 
of the Detroit Public Schools. The chairmanship of the Steering Com- 
mittee rotates among the school principals. Each principal serves for 
three semesters, one semester as chairman of the Committee. 

Bi-weekly seminars for student teachers and quarterly meetings for 
sponsoring teachers are planned by the Onter Instructional Committee. 
This Committee is made up of one principal, two supervising teachers, 
two college coordinators (one of whom serves as chairman), one edu- 
cational psychology consultant, and one college advisor. The college 
coordinators execute the plans of the Steering Committee and the 
Instructional Committee. 

Patterns of Communication: 

The college coordinators, being responsible for the execution of 
the plans of the committees, also have the primary responsibility for 
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keejnog all peisoimel informed as to Center activities and committee 
actions. Most of this communication is in the form of at least wedcfy 
viats to each school and to eadi teacher in the Center. Notices and 
minutes of all meetings are srat to the public schooFs adnnini«yfr afivf 
colter and to the college departments involved. 

Financial Anangnmants: 

Since a goal of the Center has been to be as free born the neces- 
uty of seeking financial support as possible, little financial aid has been 
necessaiy. A small fimd was started in 1964 with five doll ar contribu- 
tions bom each school to help host schools pay for expenses incurred 
by student teacher seminars and faculty meetings. 

^ internship program described below is supported by die 

Dctoit Public Schocds and the Odlege of Education of Wayne 
University. Detroit has authorized the interns to be paid the equivalent 
^ one-quarter of a b^inning teacher’s annual salary. This amounts to 
$725.00 for each of the four interns for the semester. The College of 
Eduction supports the program by allowing additional adlege credit 
for the intern^p and by allowing a slightly reduced work load for the 
cofl^ coordinators working with the internship imHf 

$P«CN>/ Charadarklies: 

Du^ the winter and spring of 1966, a cooperative teadiing 
Wioach to student teaching in one of the Center schools was started. 
This venture involved four students, each in his initial student 
expoience, in a program of observation and cooperative planning and 

teaching. The program emphasized the development of skills in the 
analysis of teadiing. 

A cooperative team internship for undergraduate who 

have mccessfiiily completed an initial student teaching contact has beoi 
established. This program involves two student teacher interns as«igni^ 
to each of two classrooms and one teacher-director who is respon- 
sible for the two classrooms. The program stresses dose cooperation 
and planning by the interns, the teacher-director, the college coordi- 
nators, and the college advisors. 

A pilot project £w the use of media in the supervision <rf student 
teachers was also completed during 1965-66. Television tape and Smni. 
film were tested in an attempt to determine tiie value of these media 
in the analysis of teaching and for more effective evaluatkm of the per- 
fcMinance of student teachers. The results were encouraging to the 
further use of these media, particularly the videotape. 

5. Southfield Student Teoching Campus 



fteporfers: 

Helen McIntyre, director of elementary education, Southfield, 
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Mkhigaii; Chandler Barbour, Hans Olsen, and Daniel Michalak, Wayne 
State University. 

Collaborating Institutions: 

Colley of Education, Wayne State University; and the South- 
field, Michigan, Public Schools. 



Purposos: 

The primary purpose of this Center program is to establish anH 
refine a boieficial stu(fent teaching program for Wayne State University 
elementary education students. Allied purposes are to promote in- 
SCTvice education for supervising teachers in the public schools and to 
fully use the resources of the college and the public schools. 

Administrative Structure: 

The basic administrative plan is that three Wayne State University 
staff members woiic jointly with the elementary supervisor and the 
building principals of six elementary schools in Southfield. This group, 
known as the Center Coordinatin g Council, acts as the policy malring 
group for the student teaching programs. The second level of the 
organizational plan is the “Building Team” that operates in each 
schooL^ "^e Building Team is composed of the elementary supervisor, 
the building principal, members of the staff who work with student 
teachers, and other staff members who can and wish to participate. 

Patterns of Communication: 

Since most planning and evaluation is done in meetings of the 
Coordi n a ting Council and the Building Teams, direct c ommunication is 
Ae standard procedure. Each quarter a report of the Center activities 
is circulated by the college advisor to the members of the Council and 
odier interested persons. A less fcnmal report, in the form of a news- 
letter, is circulated periodically to all members involved in the Center. 
This carries suggestions and procedures that all persons are encour- 
aged to discuss. 

Special Characteristics: 

Student teachers arc assigned to cooperating schools in the Center 
after being interviewed by members of the Coor dinating Council work- 
ing as a team. Each of the assignments provides for flexibility in the 
experiences that a student needs for professional growth. 

The Center structure makes provisirm for full use of the resources 
of the staff and facilities in the schools. The embodiment of this is the 
“building approach.” Basically the building approach is a form of 
supervision that utilizes the full resources of a school staff in conjunc- 
tion with the supervising personnel Bom the college. Some unique 
valutt of the building approach in the Southfield Center arc that it 
provides a vehicle fw the introductKHi of new superv ising personnel; it 
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a^Jutcs to the in-service growth of supervising teachers; it stimu- 
lates the reexamination of the school goals and objectives by the school 
personnel (see Schacht) ^ 

contributes significantly to the operation 
Of ^ student teaching program in the cooperating schools. WhUe over- 
seeing many of the organizational aspects of the activities in the student 
wa^g pn^ram, he also functions as a leader in the Building Team 
meetings and as a consultant in building seminars. 

(^egfi personnel are involved in aU features of the Center opera- 
tion. They emperate with the school personnel in operating the 
a^i^h to ^ student teaching program. Their role is one of leader- 
ship m mtroducmg ideas to the Center, of facUitating BuUding Team 

operations, of ^ce as resource persons to the school staflL and of 
supervising student teachers. 

^hedules and recording techniques are currently being 
i^odu^ to the student and supervising personnel in the Onter. The 



6. Student teaching Center, State University College 
Buffalo, York 

ffeporfer: 

James H. Young, State Univeisity CoU^, Buffiilo. 

Collabortriing InsIHulions: 

and the public «hools of Nortl 

Purposes: 

The following purposes appear to be operating: 

1. To help student teachers gain an overall picture of 

rafter than the narrow view of teaching specific lessons at a 
particular grade level « r— 

2. To fod a clearer defimtion of role responsibilities in «t udent 
teaching situations 

3. To provide a greater variety of experiences, materials, and 
resources 

rffai 1 * • ^ _ communication between the public schod 

administrators and coll^ officials as a team approach in im- 
proving professional standards. 

Adminishatrn Sfruehtn: 

. ^ J^„d«»!<>ns on this p,^ are made by the coDege supenisor 
Mdfc Amdoi- of ekmentaiy education in the North Toimm^ 
achools. The school system contributes to the venture by providing 
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qualified supervising teachers, office space for the coUege staff, and 
secrrtanal help. The college provides various resources such as audio- 
visual listings, speakers, and bureau resources to the North Tonawanda 
Schools. 

Patterns of Communication: 

^e to the limited scope of the project all communication is done 
on a direct and personal basis. 

Special Characteristics: 

Supervisory procedures in this project include frequent and long 
observations followed by three-way conferences between the college 
supervisor, the supervising teacher, and the student teacher. Oppor- 
tumties are made available for personnel involved in the project to visit 
other classrooms in the school system. Seminars involv ing the public 
school faculty members are held periodically. 

Another in^sting aspec^ of this program is the inclusion of the 
student teachers in the orientation for new teachers in the public schools. 
This four-day conference includes a bus tour of the co mm unity^ 
grade level meetings, and an introduction to the school system philosophy 
on matters of planning, evaluation, and curriculum. 



7. Inner City Teacher Education Project (ICTEP) 



Reporter: 

Roy Jorgensen, Central Missouri State College. 

Collaborating Institutions: 

Central Missouri State College and Kansas City Public Schools. 
Purpose: 

The central purpose of the project is to prepare teachers to work 
with culturally different children. 

Administrative Structure: 

The supervision of the project is done by an interdisciplinary 
faculty team woricing with faculty members of the Kansas City Public 
Schools. Three full-time staff members from Central Missouri State 
Coll^ are assigned to the program to supervise student teachers, to 
administer the “block program,” and to work with the “pre-block” 
students. 

Spedal Characteristics: 

Volunteers are recruited from the group of education majors durin g 
the second or third term of their sophomore year at Central Missouri 
State College. These students are advised to take a minimum of nin e 
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prc^ms and dilferencw in organizational arrangements are discussed 
here, and certain questions and issues are raised. These questions and 
issues are crucial to the success of new cooperative ventures. 

Organizational Patterns: 

There are certain differences in the types of cooperative projects 
summ^ ,n this section. They ^ into two general categories: 
( ) amliated schools and (b) Research and Development Centers. 

Within each of these broad categories, the programs differ in their 
specific purposes and in the scope of their activities. For example, some 
programs m each category focus on basic research, while others in the 
s^e category hold teacher preparation as their primary function. The 
programs and the institutions participating in the programs 
also differ greatly. One of the programs involves several states, while 
another ^ogram involves only one higher education institution and 
sever^ affiliated schools. However, within this diversity of organiza- 
tional patterris, common objectives and underlying assumptions seem 
to apply to all programs. 

Objectives and Underlying Assumptions: 

The ovemding goal of all programs is one which has been per- 
^exmg American education from its beginning — ^to shorten the distance 
between thought and action, to make the discoveries of educational 
research operational. 

Each of the programs presents alternative ways to break down the 
major barrier to educational change: the excessive compartmentaliza- 
tion of schools, universities, state departments of education, teacher 
education programs, and the public. 

/rii underlying assumption that seems to have given rise to the 
establishment of the programs is that new, comprehensive institutions 
are needed to foster ^ucational innovation and improvement. Another 
assumption, evident in the multi-institutional character of the projects, 
is that educational change depends upon effective patterns of coopera- 
tion among ^ several different elements in the educational interaction 
system. This includes universities with their research competence; 
schools with their ability for practical experience and implementation; 
state educational agencies where jwlitical responsibility for education 

IS lod^d; and other industrial, social, and cultural agencies with their 
special talents. 

Activities: 

The wide variety of activities carried on by affiliated schools and 
Research and Development Centers includes (a) conducting basic 
educational r^earch; (b) developing cooperative field testing and eval- 
uating; (c) disseminating research findings (which includes the actual 
operational incorporation by the practitioner of new skills, techniques. 
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and strategies), and (d) prepairing educational personnel for leadership 
in such activities. 

These activities all assist in the implemeniaticHi of productive edu- 
cational change. 

Qu0stions and Issuas: 

Four of the many questions, and issues which come out of an 
analysis of the program descriptions aie: 

|. The Meaning of Partnership: 

The rationale provided for the programs d^cribed is based on 
die belief dial educational improvement requires a partnership. How- 
ever, m analysis of the pfpgrams may prompt one to ask whether or 
not a r^ commitmrat to partnership exists. For example, the major 
mnphasis ai the projects is on what resources the universities have to 
offer the Schools. Yet ve^ Ikde emphasis is given to the idea that the 
sdKxds have resources— m ideas, peojde, and materials— which could 
impftfve the universities. 

In ^ past, peopte from the schools have been used hy the col- 
leges to instruct pupils or have worked in schools as supervisors of 
intern pr stu^nt teachers. However, the notion of bringing school 
jtersr^H^i^^ with university personnel to teach them is an 

coptept Past practices have labeled the collejge person 
as the expert. Furthermore, the present structure of the college has 
not lent itself to the whole concept of in-service education, especially 
by sch^ personnel. Ye^ most ocdlege people are quick to agree tha t 
i^servke education is a good idea for the local schools. Those univer- 
sities t^h da have in-service work tend to hire other college personnel 
as their consultants. 

With education so rocked with change that the need for continuing 
education is being universally accepted, it would seem sensible to place 
great value on knowledge gained from the day to day implementation 
of new programs taking place in the schools. Teachers who have tested 
innovative ideas are excellent resources for colleges, as well as other 
schoeds, wd ought to be used as such. College people must have the 
ojiportumty to share ideas about, and participate in, inno vative progr ams 
in educatKm if they are to make the university relevant to the needs 
of students and teachers in today’s schools. Instead of one-way flow, 
tile concept of partnership involves a continuous ^cle in which all the 
par^rs have a mutual i^uence on one another as they perform their 
i^jor fonctions of research and development, field te sting and evalua- 
tion, and installing new practices in the schools. If a true partnership 
were to emei^, the partiiers would jointly control and have a commit- 
ment to sharing. A new institution can be created by this joint action, 
fo this new setting, both a^ege and school personnel should begin to 
feel com'irtable admitting that they are both learners and searchers. 




TOs kind of relationship is necessary if there is to be m-depth examina- 
tion of alternative solutions to educational problems based on knowl- 
edge of theory and practice. 

2. Clarification of Role Relationships: 

A variety of linkages connecting the various institutions involved 
and descriptions of shared roles, structures, and personnel are described. 

In most cases, the descriptions of programs spell out the roles of 
those involved in the interaction system of the Research and Develop- 
ment Center or in the affiliated school organization, but they do not 
define personnel and/or inter-institutional roles in relationship to other 
position occupants or institutional functions. Also, there is very little 
emphasis on procedures developed to study and/or discuss role 
relationships. 

Furthermore, a new affiliated schools program or a Research and 
Development Center, when viewed as part of the total interaction 
system of education in the country, takes on certain functions that 
must be defined in relationship to other institutions. The following 
questions are therefore appropriate in any analysis of new cooperative 
ventures: 

a. yi^iat procedures have been developed to systematically exam- 
ine role relationships, including role expectations, among those 
holding the same position as well as those holding different 
positions in the interaction system? 

b. What are the roles and responsibilities on which there is agree- 
ment or conflict among the colleges, schools, and other agencies 
parbcipating in the program? In what areas can problems be 
anticipated? What procedures and understandings need to be 
developed on the part of all of the position occupants in the 
schools, colleges, and state and federal agencies in order to 
enhance role relationships? 

c. What should each institution involved in a cooperative venture 
continue to do? What should it forego to other institutions or 
change within the institution? What are the special functions 
of an institution when it is viewed as one segment in a total 
matrix of other educational institutions on the state and national 
scene? For example, where does the program fit into other 
state and federal programs? 

3. Nature of Financial Support and Its Effect on Program Development: 

Most of the new programs described have been given initial impe- 
tus by financial support provided mainly by recent federal legislation 
and foundation ^ants. What is true in this case is true in all other 
phases of education: in addition to desire, hard work, knowledge, and 
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imagiiiatioii, one otbd* * ingredient » needed to bring about ^ucational 
cbango^-thnt ingredient is money. 

However, there is a danger in being lulled into complacency by 
the current level of interest in, and support of, education projects by 
financing agencitt. Ne^ ways must be develop^ to omnmunicate the 
value of these new programs to the public who ultimately must support 
them if the programs are to be established on a permanent basis. 

Many of the programs described are faced with a “phase out** 
clause in their fiituie. As a result, perscmnel are unduly caught up in 
the dilemma of seeking new funds for program continuation a pH 
attempting to develop the program now in existence. This affects pro- 
gram development in time wasted as well as the type of projects under- 
take.. Long range, in-depth projects cannot be developed with con- 
fidm^, because their future funding is uncertain. As a residt, the types 
of .projccty undertaken may be limited in scope and shallow in their 
attempts. A steble support base is sorely needed. 



4. Reactions to the Research-action Continuant Rationale: 

All'the programs .described accept the idea that a process of edu- 
cation^ chai^ incltides research, devek^moit, demonstration, and 
dissemination, and that each phase must be ndated to the other in order 
to draw upon and be sluiped by the other. There seems to be i^reement 
^ak institutional overlap is necessary to provide for needs at f^ rh of 
the stages of educational change- ' 

The programs do not deal directly with the rese^b-action issue, 
but it may be well to be reminded that consensusr on this qu^tioh has 
not been reached. Exam^es of different views on this tyiestion are 
those stated by Lee 1.' Cronbach* and H. M. Hamlin.^ Cfoobach fears 
neglect of die university*s basic function of inquiry, whereas Hanilin 
suggests that tiie resemch-action continuum will stren^en, not wea^ za. 
the research effmt. . 

Regardless of what happens in the future, one thing is certain-— 
Ae role of the university in bringing about educational improvemi^ 
is changing and will change even mwc as time goes on. The emer- 
gence of these new cooiterative organization on the educatfotial «»ne 
has ahracfy caused changes in the university by forcing a re-examina- 
ticm of its func^ns. Pr«ent activity represents the ^hx>ntation stage. 
Eveh While the smoke rises from the fires of debate, we must give 
attentimi to the coordination of efforts so that new discoveries will have 
immediate and maximum impact on the improvement of education. 
This is a challenge confronting all of us. 



*CrcMba(^, Lee I. “The Role of the Univenity in ^ucational Improvement" 
_ i*Ai i>e;/a XappoR 17: 539-45; June, 1966. . 

• “A Former Qilleague Comments on. Remaias by Lee J.' Cion- 

bach. Phi Delta Kappm 18: 6-7; September, 1966. 
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The descriptions of proems which follow will undoubtedly raise 
other questions and issues which have special relevance to the programs 
in your institution. 



1 . The League of Cooperating Schools for Research and Development 
University of California, Los Angeles 



Reporter: 

^ Goodlad, University Elementary School, University of 

Cahfomia, Los Angeles. 

Collaborating Institutions: 

Nineteen school districts located in nine counties of southern Cali- 
rama; the University of California, Los Angeles; and the Institute for 
Development of Educational Activities (IDEA, Kettering Foundation). 

Purposes: 

By combining “inside” and “outside” resources to give freedom 
and support to the participating schools (one from each district and 
the University Elementary School), the “individual” schools will become 
settings for the implementation of ideas originally researched at the 
laboratory school and for generating significant new problems and ideas. 
Stated another way, iimovation and the demonstration and dissemina- 
tion of these innovations, with emphasis upon the freedom “for high 
risk taking,” are the principal purposes of &e program. 

Administrative Structure: 

The organization represents a tripartite agreement among the 
nmeteen school districts, UCLA, and IDEA. School district partici- 
pation is conducted through a single, designated school. The superin- 
tradent serves as the lipison official between the school district and 

the League’s administrative offices in regard to all matters of district 
pohcy. 

Patterns of Communication: 

Communication between the League and the participating schools, 
the faculties of those schools, and the districts is transmitted primarily 
by the principals of the designated schools who meet twice monthly in 
regular ^ague meetings. Communication with a laiger network of 

schools is envisioned through the demonstration-motivation division 
of IDEA. 

Financial Arrangements: 

Some commitment by all participating institutions is implied, 
including certain resources of the School of Education’s new Research 
and Development Center” (federally supported). 
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Special Characteristics: 

The schcxds selected for paiticipatioii are large and small, urban 
and rural, with abundant and meager resources; thus, they present a 
microcosm of a larger population of schools, and the p lann ed change 

in the League schools will serve to create models for educators 
elsewhere. 

A group of doctoral students has been recruited to serve as con- 
sultants, conduct research studies, and otherwise participate in the 
program. 



2. Campus School Program for Research and Development 
Division of Elementary Schools 
Board of Education of the City of New York 



Reporter: 

Robert J. Fanning, Division of Eleme&tary Schools, Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York. 

Collaborating Institutions: 

New York City Public Schools; Bank Street College; Brooklyn 
College; City College; Fordham University; Hunter College; Long 
Island University; Marymount College; Manhattan College; New York 
College of Music; New York Medical College; New York University; 
Notre Dame College of Staten Island; Queens College; St. John’s Uni- 
versity, St. Josephs College; Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Wagner College; and Yeshiva University. Presently, there is a total of 
thirty-nine public elementaiy schools affiliated with the above -men- 
tioned colleges and universities of the New York City area. 

Purposes: 

The objectives of the program are to improve the preservice and 
in-service development of teachers; to provide for testing of methods, 
techniques and materials, research, experimentation, and demonstration; 
to provide for the free flow of information between school and college 
staffs through inter-visitation, joint studies, projects, and programs. 

Administrative Structure: 

The administrative personnel are college representatives, Elemen- 
tary Division staff members, field executives, and the principals of 
schools chosen to participate. The field executive is familiar with 
teacher training personnel. He is also aware of the educational prob- 
lems of the schools in his area and thus is respoiisiUe for bringing 
together the colleges and schools. His role allows for dete rmining the 
availability of college staff to work with school personnel on the use 
of new ideas, meffiods, and materials. Any or a combination of the 
following can initiate a college-affiliated school relationship: the 
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school principal and teachers; the college officials; the field assistant 
superintendent. 

Example: When a school staff desires assistance in trying out a 
new idea, the principal and his staff work with the field executive who 
explores the idea with the college representatives. If the school’s request 
is approved, joint action is taken. 

Paharns of Communication: 

The Campus School Exchange, a magazine, and occasional large 
meetings provide for an interchange of ideas and information. The 
<X)llege and the Board of Education each has a liaison officer to aid 
in coordinating common efforts. 

Special Characteristics: 

The student teaching program is intensified by concentrating pro- 
gram of one college in one or two public schools. Many of the current 
projects are being conducted in special service schools. The major 
concern in the^ projects is to consider the special needs of pupils in 
the socially disadvantaged areas. Groups of college personnel art 
allied with social work personnel in these endeavors. Several schools 
send teachers to college seminars in a personnel interchange program. 



3. Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching 



Reporters: 

Robert N. Bush and Nathaniel L. Gage, Center for Research and 
Development in Teaching, Stanford University. 

Collaborating Institutions: 

The School of Education and other colleges of Stanford University 
along with other cooperating colleges and schools. 

Purposes: 

The two tasks of this emerging Center will be (a) to redesign the 
role or task of the teacher and (b) to write something on the relatively 
blank page that is reflected in the relationship between teacher behavior 
and pupil behavior. 

Administrative Structure: 

The codirectors, appointed by the dean of the School of Education, 
work with a nine-member policy-making Administrative Board which 
is representative of the Center faculty, the faculty of the school, the 
central administration, the total faculty of the University, the cooperat- 
ing colleges and school systems, and the State Department of Education. 
A five-member executive committee advises the codirectors on the 
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fanplemeotatiofi of policy. A )ugt twmty-five to thirty member advisocy 
board is [banned. 

PaUmns of CoamunkaHon: 

Communicatiofl within die Cnter will be effected throng die 
esta blish ed committees and intemction among the Center hicolty, 
leseaidi assoc i a tes , reseaidi assistants, and aflBliated insthutions in 
projects and seminars. Broader dissemination of reseaidi project find* 
iqgs win, for the fint year, be the leqxmsibility the individnal project 
teams. 

Center was founded under a UJS. Office of Education contract 
provides 3!5 million ddlais in federal support for the first five 
years. / 

Spo€ial Charador u Hes: 

The program projected for 1966-67 includes sixteen programs in 
three areas: (a) instruction and its effects upon students (six pro- 
grams); (b) teachiiig rdes and thdr institutional setting (two pro- 
grams); and (c) services to the Center (eight programs on units sudi 
as teachirig clinic, abstracting, methodcdo^cal services, and field 
which serve the main program areas). 



4. Center for Cooperat i ve Action in Urban Education 
Rochester, New York 



Reporters: 

Homan R. Gddberg, City Schocd District of Rochester; and Dean 
Corrigan, University of Rochester. 

Collaborating Institutions: 

City Schotd District of Rochester and the College of Education, 
University Rochester. Also induded as participants are cultural, 
industrial, and other educational agencies in the Rochester areau 



Purposes: 

The goal of the Center is to bring about total onnmunity invdve- 
moit m seeking solutions to die comfdex proUons facing urban edu- 
cation. Some specific and immediate purposes are (a) to develop 
curricular contmit and materials that are consistent with the life 
an urban community; (b) to provide a settii^ in wdiidi students and 
teacbos may visit and observe the community at wmk, including busi- 
ness, industry, the humanities, and the sciences; and (c) to develop 
new pieservice and in-service teacher training programs spedficalty 
rdated to urban educatknL 
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The first major project of the Center was the development of die 
**Woikl of Work Elementary School.** This is a demonstration omter 
diat saves as a laboratory to test new content, materials, and oi;ganiza* 
donal ccmcepts suitable fw urban education. The concept here is to 
devd(^ a miniature community that focusses on **the world of work as 
(^xaiing up the world of life.** The resources of the c ommunity are 
utilized as the concepts of basic economics are employed in instructkm 
through direct exposure. 

Tile schoc^ includes children fixm all schocd zones in the city and 
accqits pupils from suburban school districts. 

Other projects that the Center has developed and plans to expand 
are (a) a community Resource Wineshop for teachos interested in 
studjdng the utilization of commnnity resources, (b) teacher tr aining 
programs qiecificalty related to urban education, (c) conferences on 
urban education problems, (d) sponsorship of institutes for teadiers 
that are funded through federd grants, and (e) teacher and student 
inter-dty and inter-suburban exchange. 

AdmintttroHve Shvetun: 

The jdan for the Center for Cooperative Action has been initiated 
by the Gty School District of Rochester. The District appoints a direc- 
tor for the project, and this person worics with a rqnesentative of tiie 
University of Rochester in administrative functions. An Adviseny Cmn- 
mittee, broadly representative of the industrial, cultural, and educa- 
tional resources of the region, has been brought in to coordinate [ban- 
ning efforts for projects to w^h the Center has been committed. 

Finandal Arrangements: 

The Center has been funded under the provisions of Tide m eff 
the ESEA. This federal grant represmts the main support for the pro- 
grams. However, some support comes from industries in Rochester. 

Special Characteristics: 

The Center has established projects that give clear evidence of 
the commitnient that the participants have made to share resources and 
services. The partnership among the higher education, cultural, buri- 
ness, industrial, and social a^ncies of the Rochester area is unique 
and shows great nromise for the development of a significant modd 
program. 

5. A Dispersed Suppleme n t a l Educational Services Center for the 
Genesee Valley Region of Up-State New York 



Reporter: 

Dean Corrigan, Genesee Valley School Develoinnent Associatiem, 
Rochester. 
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Collabwating InsHtutions: 

University of Rochester, State University CoUege at Geneso, St 
John I^er College, Catholic Schools in the Diocese of Roch^ter, 
Memorial Art Gallery of Rochester, Industrial Management Council, 
Catholic Secondary Schools in Rochester, Rochester Area F /inr.^ *ifwuil 
Television Association, Rochester Civic Music Association, New York 
State Board of Regents, and the public school systems of the region. 

Purpose: 

The purpose of this Center and its sub-units is to provide educa- 
tional and cultural opportunities for children and teachers in the region. 
This facility will serve as a clearinghouse in the Genesee Valley Area 
for the dissemination of the latest research innovations in learning, 
te^hing, and curriculum. Various communications and service systems 
will serve the nine county region and utilize the enriched resources found 
in that area by monitoring programs back to the member schools. 

Financial Arrangements: 

The estimated annual operating budget for the Center will be about 
$984,000. Federal grants are expected to be the major financial support. 

Administrative Structure: 

This undertaking has been funded under Title III of the ESEA. 
The Genesee Valley School Development Association has been approved 
as the administrative agent 

Special Characteristics: 

Unique features at the Centers are bro?vea down into eight com- 
pements which reveal the breadth of this emerging endeavor. They are 
the following: 

1. Instructional strategies unit: The purpose of this unit is to provide 
the development of services, instructional materials, ideas, and equip- 
ment for teachers and students. 

2. In-service education for teachers and other personnel: Local uni- 
versity personnel vdll help in the development of new techniques for 
in-service training for teachers of that region. 

3. Television center working with Rochester arsa television: The objec- 
tive will be to obtain maximum use of ETV. 

4. Library center: Personnel from here will coordinate and assist 
acquisition activities throughout the area. 

5. Data processing: Persoimel will create (with computer assistance) 
and transmit learning units of instruction. 

6. Coordination and evaluation of experimentation: The computer will 
be used to assist in evaluating innovative projects, and these will 
be transmitted by the Center. 
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7. Museum: The educatioiua pn^gram of the Rodiester Museum in 
the area of arts and sciences will be brought to students and adults 
in die nine county area. 

8. Art gaOery: The Center win help bring and extend services of this 
cnltnral resource to stndrats and adults. 



6. Rsi eo r ch and Davdopnwnt Center, University of Wisconsin 

Piroiect Models 

Doris Cook, Project Modds, Univenity of Wisconsin. 
CoMohorafing 

The Umveisity of Wisconsin and public sdKxd districts in Janes- 
ville, Madisoii, Milwaukee, Racine, West Bend, and Manitowoc, Wis- 
consin. 

Pwposet 

The purpose of Project MODELS (Maximum Opportunities for 
Devdopment and Expeiimmitation in Learning in the Schools) can be 
broadty defined as the promotion of efficient pupil learning in the cog- 
nitive domain. Particular concentration is on concept learning, problem 
sdving, and related cognitive alrilities. 

Poftams of CommunkaHon: 

A sharirig of the experimentation at the Research and Develop- 
nirat Cmter is made posslUe through monthty seminars at the Center, 
newdetters, and local school seminars. Colloquia are held r ^ilari y 
whcidty professors on campus as well as visitiiig professors share in- 
formation with the qiedalist assigned to work with schools. 

Sptdal Charaehrisiks: 

New arnmgements are being made for conducting research in the 
coopoating school districts rather than in laboratory schools which 
rnay have limited relationship to the regular school. The new organiza- 
bo^ unit is called the Researdi and Instructional Unit. These nnit!| 
invdve the teadiers more direetty in the process of educatkmal research. 

ProvisKHis are made f<v an organization which will eventualty allow 
local sdhod tystems to conduct research on dieir own problems, initiate 
and evaluate innovations, and develop and maintain exemfriary instruc- 
tional tystmns. 

TIuDugh die combined efforts of local schools, institutioiis of 
higlier teaming, and state dqpartments of public instruction. Project 
MOIKBLS is being developed to pranote long-term research activities 
sdiidi will have a m<xe lasting effect on the schook. 
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The active leadership of the learning specialist is the key to the C 
successful operation of Project MODELS. Although he shares the re- 
sponsibility with school administrators and state department workers, 
the learning specialist occupies the key position in instituting and co^ 
ordinating activities relating to instruction, research, innovation and 
development of new programs, and diffusion of information to par- 
ticipating school buildings and school systems. 



7. The Learning Research and Development Center 
University of Pittsburgh (LRDC) 

Reporters: 

Joseph I. Lipson and Robert G. Scanlon, The Learning R & D 
Center, University of Pittsburgh. 

Collaborating Institutions: 

The major working relationship between the LRDC at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh and a public school system is with the Baldwin-White- 
hall School District Contacts have been made, and some work has been 

started between the Center and other school districts in Pennsylvania 
and other states. 

Purposes: 

The purpose of the Learning Research and Development Center 
at the University of Pittsburg is to structure the scientific foundations 
for improved educational practices. The Center is incorporating the 
combined efforts of subject-matter scholars, engineers, and bdiavioral 
scientists in education toward the common goal of developin g theories 
of instruction and principles of teaching. It is hoped that the efforts 
can result in the development of a technolo^ in education that will 
provide Ae teacher with tools and procedures based upon the finHingg 
of scientific research and developmrat. 

Administrative Structure: 

The Center as a whole is directed by University personnel, assisted 
by representatives from the public school systems. This group along 
with the Board of Visitors Field Staff makes periodic reports to a 
nationally oriented consultative group, the Board of Visitors. 

In the beginning stages of the LRDC (the Oakleaf Project at that 
time), the planning was done by contacts between top level adminis- 
trators from the University and the public school system. Supervisory 
personnel assumed direction later. Presently many individuals in the 
public schools and the Center are involved in the day to day ooeration 
of the school experiments. 
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fbtdndal ArrangmmHi 

The Ceoter operatuns are funded by the U.S. Office of Education 
and the University oi Pittsburgh- Additional grants have come from 
the A. W. Mellon Education and C3iaritable Trust, the Buhl Founda- 
tioo, die Carnegie Carporation, the Ford Foundation, the Office of 
Naval Research, and Westinghouse Research and Development Labora- 
tories. 

Spacfof CharaduruHes: 

The work of the LRIX^ is along two lines: (a) projects, research, 
and devdopment which are large s(^e programs; and (b) exploratmy 
researdi Miich consists of prograiu5 of interest to individual investi- 
gglofs. These endeavcm are directed by members of the Center faculty. 
Two projects vdiich are representative of the experimentatimi in the 
LRDC are noted below. 

The IndivuUiaUy Prescribed Instruction Project. The attempt in 
this experiment is to initiate individualized instruction in the fields of 
reading, science, and aritiimetic. The other subjects are taught in the 
customary manner. This program has as its goals: (a) to restate certain 
elementary schod curricula in terms of a continuum of behavioral ob- 
jectives; (b) to help the teachmr define her fiincti<Mi in this type oi 
program; (c) to provide necessary material and techniques fw tiie pro- 
gram; (d) to develop a sufficientty flexible schod structure in order to 
operate this program; and (e) to work Toward operating procedures 
wliidi are within the financial memis of most innovative schods. 

Meaaurement and Decision Processes. Individualization of instruc- 
tion has put increased demands cm the measurement of the progress oi 
individual learners. The Centor has concentrated on the fdlowing prob- 
Imis of measurement: (a) diagnostic achievement testing; (b) respcmse 
pattmis which indicate areas oi strength and weakness for the student; 
and (c) measures of the rate at which a student masters subject-matter 
contmt As a student works through a curriculum under development, 
the designer gets immediate feedback on the student’s performance. 
This feedback is used by the designer to redesign the curriculum to meet 
the needs of the student 

The nature of the school-college relationship in the LRDC is based 
upon common interests and a detailed exitioratiiHi of action and con- 
sequmices of action which can indicate how the association is to be 
carried on. The Center operates cm the princij^ that innovative courses 
and materials can be generated at the university, but these need to be 
tested in the public school. One of the desirable elements of the co- 
operative relaticmship is the feedback of information from the schodl 
personnel to the university group. The direcUM:s feel that formative 
evaluation and modification in the experiments could not be done with- 
out reports from the school personnel. 




Part III 



Reoctions to Cooperative Ventures: A Review of 
Critique Group Discussions at the 
Workshop-Symposium 

Chandler Barbour 

Instructor of Elementary Education 
Wa)mc State University 



“It looks like teacher education is really going somewhere.” This 
was an observation made during a critique session by one youthful mem- 
ber. A veteran of AST conferences commented as she handed in her 
recorder’s notes: “These seem a little negative today; we picked things 
apart ... but I guess it’s well we look for the pitfalls.” 

These comments give some evidence that the critique group par- 
ticipants interpreted their role as one of examining the issues presented 
during the conference s3rmposia. Indeed, the groups were formed so 
that there would be opportunity for workshop participants to react and 
comment on the substance of the reports describing cooperative ventures 
in action. 

The critique groups, made up of representatives of public schools, 
colleges, state departments of education, and professional organizations, 
demonstrated that, in the short time they operated, they were success- 
ful in locating a number of issues. Many of these are consistent with 
the items which have been noted in the summaries above; however, 
the group reports show that others need mention. 

The participants reacted enthusiastically to the experimentation 
noted in the plans of cooperative ventures that were presented. In 
general, the workshop participants endorsed the general direction the 
new ventures seemed to be taking. However, it did not take long for 
the groups to take note of the things that worried them. It was apparent 
from the discussions that there are areas of concern and some lingering 
questions which still need to be considered. 



Critique of State Plans and Regional Councils 

Following the presentation of state plans (West Virginia, Georgia, 
and Pennsylvania), the critique group members expressed enthusiasm 
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for the idea tliat a few state departments are proceeding to build a 
better teacher education program. General approval was expressed on 
the subject of the development of state minimum standards for teacher 
education programs and the certification of supervising teachers. The 
growing relationship among public schools, colleges, and state depart- 
ments (which these plans call for) was endorsed heartily by the discus- 
sants. The feeling was that cooperation is essential in order to strengthen 
student teaching programs. The topic of more involvement and re- 
sponsibility ftr student teaching programs by public schools wme up 
frequently. The groups were fairly consistent in recommending that 
the public school should be moved nearer to the “student teaching 
front” 

In considering the ideas presented in state plans, some groups 
wanted to know if the “minimal standards,” which are features of state- 
wide arr an gements for student teaching, will lead to centralized patterns. 
Some warned of a danger if overly organized plans materialized. Others 
wished to know if the state guidelines will replace those of organiza- 
tions such as NCATE and the regional accrediting associations. Is there 
a w illing ness to make a switch? Or should accreditation guides be ex- 
tended to include criteria for cooperative teacher education? 

The topic of research came up in some meetings, and many mem- 
bers felt that there is a great need to disseminate research on student 
teaching among practitioners. Is this a service that state departments 
and colleges have been overlooking? If so, perhaps state departments 
could assist in collecting research findings and making them available to 
school and college personnel. 

Critique group members had mixed feelings on the evaluation of 
college programs by state department personnel. Some felt that this 
could up-grade weak programs in any one state and eliminate those that 
are Just too small. Others felt that a state-wide evaluation systern could 
lead college officials to put on a front to satisfy evaluators — ^that it might 
mean “back slapping and rolling out tlie red carpet.” Still others ex- 
pressed cx)ncem for the strong college program that might be hampered 
if subjected to such scrutiny every once in awhile. One provocative 
comment was that there is some dan^r of inbreeding when a state 
department evaluates with only its own personnel, using local evaluation 
devices. One person recommended that evaluation ideas originate with 
the colleges, but that state departments do the implementing. 

The use of federal funds is a topic that invited discussion. When 
this came up in connection with the Pennsylvania program (funded 
under Title V of ESEA) there was strong interest generated. Some 
discussion centered around the advisability of procuring more federal 
aid. Other members felt that the program appeared to be research 
oriented, and if this were the case, then it would not be appealing to 
many practitioners. The frequently noted fear of federal control came 
up in the discussion, as did the concern for undesired standardization. 
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In all of this discussion, most participants agreed that there is obvious 
potential for financing expanded student teaching programs by working 
out some form of federal and “^ate subsidy of the expensive aspects of 
supervision. 

There was considerable agreerr?ent wbhin the groups that the 
formation of a regional count’" by St. Cloud State College has made a 
favorable impact upon the studci.. teaching program in that area. Dis- 
cussants made sproial note of the ways of involving public school per- 
sonnel in the decision making process. This was cited as a noteworthy 
move in promoting school-coL'ege relationships. It was suggested that 
the founders indicated a strong desire to have the Council continue — 
surviving the tenure of presently interested personnel. This is refected 
in the plan’s having been set up with a constitution and by-laws. 

The critique group members did have questions on the role of the 
allege supervisor in this situation. Some wanted to know if the heavy 
involvement of public school personnel signaled a significant change in 
the role of the college supervisor. Others wished to know how effec- 
tive the college supervisor could be in trying to meet tbe requests of 
all the people involved. Participants in one group wanted to know how 
tWs program could be extended; they asked if this program could “pro- 
vide for students of other colleges” (colleges within the region). One 
^cussant wanted to know if the college always made the first move 
in establishing a cooperative venture. Perhaps this person is asking if 
college personnel are always responsive to die requests and initiatory 
efforts of the public schools. 



Critique of Student Teaching Centers 

In considering the proposals presented on Student Teaching Cen- 
ters, the critique groups reacted with interest. Many groups welcomed 
the ideas of building cooperative arrangements through models such as 
Aese. There was feeling that they provided a framework for establish- 
ing ties that most professionals consider beneficial in student teaching 
sifoations. One participant observed that the Center concept was some- 
^ng “close to home,” and therefore, she could take an immediate 
interest in it. Perhaps this bears out the fact that these arr ang ements 
might take form more easily than the other plans for cooperative 
partnerships. 

Many of the group members had little previous experience with 
Centers and ventured some provocative questions on this type of school- 
college relationship. One group started its discussion with the question 
of whether or not the research showed that the Center idea could pro- 
duce “a better product than what we have.” Evidence, of course, has 
not yet been collected, because Cooperative Centers are still so young. 

Several groups made note of the “flexibility” that seems to be a 
feature of student teaching Centers — all made approving statements on 
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this. These £ame groups were interested in the fact that many of the 
Centers have been able to adapt to local needs and situations. Par- 
ticipMts were impressed by the fact that the Center in operation could 
be nighly organized and structured, but still provide for free exchange 
of ide^ be^een ichool and college personnel. It was pointed out in 
one discussion that the “group planning sessions” which seem to be 
associated with many Centers are the “key” factors in assuring success. 

Members in some of the critique groups wanted to know why 
there seemed to be little provision made *or the inclusion of secondary 
schools in the Center programs. There was one report which noted 
that if these programs continue ao they are, there will, perhaps, arise 
a dichotomy which will be injurious. Perhaps it is legitimate to ask: 
Is the elementary school more ready for change? Is the structure of 
the elementary school better suited for this type of project? 

The “building approach” to student teaching (noted in the Wayne 
State University presentations) was received with some enthusiastic 
comment. Two groups felt that this approach represented a “wholesome 
way” to involve university personnel in the public schools. There were 
several favorable reactions to the idea of involving a whole staff in the 
student teaching experience, suggesting that such an approach would be 
exciting to try. One noted that, in addition to its appeal, the building 
approach made for more objectivity than traditional ways. Some dis- 
cussants commented on the time investment that seemed to be necessary 
in this approach. Several participants felt that the time demands would 
hamper operations. They felt that both college personnel and school 
personnel would have difficulty in finding so much tim e in their already 
overburdened schedules. 

The attempt to relate professional course work and student teach- 
ing through the “Elementary Integrated Program” at the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee was discussed at length by the participants of 
several groups. The general feeling was that this feature provided a 
flexibility and opportunity for meaningful preparation which is missing 
in most conventional programs. There were some questions relating to 
the close work of the school and college personnel. One question was: 
“Will there be a practical problem of defining the roles of the public 
school personnel and the college personnel when they work together 
on this. ‘Integrated Program’?” Other people felt there was a possibility 
of conflict when two different staffs tried to share a load or make assign- 
ments or evaluations of the students. These questions center on the 
dynamics of the cooperative program, and one can only speculate on 
the amount of harmony that is needed for these to function properly. 
One interesting question on the Milwaukee program was that if it 
worked well in an urban situation, how much adaptation is n ee d e d 
for it to be applied to a suburban or rural situation? 

Several groups mentioned the endorsement given to the Pennsyl- 
vania State University programs in which there had been an emphasis 
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on “shifting some of the decision making” about student teaching 
programs to public school personnel. The feeling expressed by the 
reporters was that the added prestige given to supervising teachers 
represented a well advised advance. This “prestige” may be one of 
the keys behind the Pennsylvania State University idea of discontinuing 
the honoraria paid to supervising teachers. 

Other favorable comments from the discussions about Centers 
were that (a) there appears to be a “public school effect upon the 
colle^ curriculuin and a college effect upon the public school curric- 
ulum , (b) there is a contribution to the in-service education program 
of the schools because of the availability of the college personnel; 
(c) there are requests by public school people to the university to 
“brmg (teach) certain courses to their schools”; and (d) there has 
been cooperative work in at least one of the Centers where public 
school and college faculties have worked together on integrating course 
content from the school view with that of the college. 

Critique of Affiliated Schools and Research and 
Development Centers 

In the lively discussion of the presentations about Affiliated Schools 
and Research and Development Centers, the conference participants 
apparently found much of interest and concern. There was general 
endoreement by a number of the groups that the establishment of the 
K & p Centers will be welcomed. In several reports, members pointed 
out that they were cognizant of that fact that these must become long 
term endeavors if experimentation is to be controlled. Most people 
mvolved in the discussions seemed enthusiastic over the promised 
results of these efforts. One participant noted that there was “an air 
of expctency in viewing the exemplary projects” that are now placed 
m school settings. In sum, the conversation in most of the groups 
showed optimism about the opportunities to increase efficiency of learn- 
ing in schools through cooperative school-college research programs 

These concerns were expressed: (a) Will there be a time lag in 
aving the findings of the projects distributed? (b) Is it necessary to 
have a special person from “outside the school” conduct the research 
. . . IS this the natural way? (c) Will the “learning specialist” (noted 
in the University of Wisconsin Project) role invade that now held by 
school principals? ^ 

There was considerable enthusiasm for the idea of bringing the 
academician out into the public schools so that he can appreciate how 
subject matter areas are involved in public school teaching. It was also 
noted that this is the person definitely needed, for he has easy access 
to the college facilities. 

One group discussed the role of the small college in R&D Centers. 
Do these institutions have a place in projects such as this? Participants 
in one group speculated about the possibility of introducing the idea 
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of “joint appointments” at this point. Is this the proper and logical 
place to stress joint appointments? This same group noted that the 
small college programs are “less fractionalized” and, therefore, more 
adaptable to working with public schools. There was a suggestion that 
the larger universities are the “ones that have splinter groups . . . some 
of which contain anti-teacher preparation attitudes.” 

In the discussion of the Oakleaf Project (Pittsburgh), group 
members were interested in knowing how far the program would extend 
in grade level. Several groups were interested in knowing what results 
Ae program had obtained thus far. The members of one group made 
it known that they felt the R & D Center was a valuable laboratory for 
high-level student teaching experiences. 

In the discussion of the Rochester R & D Center, several reports 
brought out the feeling of the membership that this concept represented 
a new way of organizing education to respond quickly to the needs of 
schwls. Two of the groups showed optimism in their reports when 
the “flexibility” of the project was noted. They felt that the bringing 
of university “know how” to the schools, without a lot of red tape, was 
highly desirable. The use of electronic equipment and other media 
were cited as high-powered features of this project. 

In considering further the novel features of these projects, some 
spokesmen wanted to know how the project evaluations are being 
related to the progress of children. There seemed to be concern on 
the part of some that the efforts of these projects could become unreal- 
istic. The following comment seems to sum up these fears; “We have 
heard a lot about new buildings, computers, and enlarged staffs, and 
very little mention of what has happened to boys and girls.” Perhaps 
this means that these Centers need to produce, quickly, more informa- 
tion and statements on the real results of these projects. 

The question of who will be in control came up a number of times. 
One group reported that there was concern among discussants about 
the loss of iocpl autonomy. Another report noted that federal funding 
of the projects may have built-in restrictions that could ultimately bring 
problems. 

Frequently in the group discussions some concomitant issues and 
ideas were discussed. It is not possible to report all of them; however, 
they are topics which need to be considered in the light of the new 
cf operative ventures. Some are reported below as continuing concerns 
of die conference participants. 

1. Pedeial aid has indirectly started to come to some student 
teaching programs. Should we work toward more support to 
be made directly to student teaching programs? If so, how? 

2. The lack of “commitment” on the part of student teachers is 
distressing to many supervisory personnel. How can we create 
programs to develop greater commitment? If school personnel 
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3. 



5. 



6 . 



are more professionally involved in cooperative teacher cdu- 
tostudente?™^ “ore committed and pass this feeling on 

Some public schools have made use of industry and commu- 
nity resources in classroom instruction. Doesn't this represent 
H cooperative venture in another direction? 

The^acement of shident teachers in racially different schools 
^ been a continuing problem for student teacher programs 
^s of d^g effectively with this are not forthcoming. We 
ne^ to toild more successful experiences for students in 
radally ^erent schools in order to overcome this problem. 
Inif could be an exciting cooperative venture. 

TTicre ^ proUems which occur when several institutions are 
using 1 ^ same schod district for {dacement of student teach- 
ers. there be such an arrangement as an inter-colleec 
council? ® 

It seems that there is always pressure for research on any 
project undertaken. Does Uiis sometimes cloud the experi- 
mentation? If we do not use a great part of the research we 
now possess, then maybe we can do without this component 
for some of our work. Could coc^rative programs to 
put present knowledge to work more quickly than heretofore? 
7. Thm needs to be concern for the proper selection of super- 
visny teachers. Can more effective selection of superv ising 
teachers be dime throu^ cooperative arran g e m ents? 

There must be concern for prestige given to supervising teach- 
ers. Is money the answer? What other rewards are likely to 

mterest t^ professional teacher as we move into collaborative 
programs? 

Tl^^t must be given to what teacher bargaining agents are 
gomjg to dmacd m the way of remuneration for supervisory 
^VK» recommended teaching loads with released time. 
WiU tlus brmg out more strongly the demands for a more 
professional supervisory program? 

Considerations should be given to the feasibUity of “emplov- 
mCTt commtment practices.” If this were done, pcAam 
^ools and colleges could be drawn more closely together in 

planning for the students who are committed to a particular 
school system. ^ 

Tic proteion needs to move toward preparing more people 
m educational research. Could this effort be speeded im by 
cooperative programs involving more teachers in research? 

what the conference critique 
^ps devetoped IS impossible, and to blend the concerns and endoiU- 
ments would make the review less valuable. It must be remembered 
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that the membership of the discussion groups was highly varied — ^rep- 
resenting different interests in the professional field. These interests 
or avenues, however, do lead to a common goal: the refinement of a 
better teacher education situation through cooperative partnerships. 

The review of the suggestions and notes on the offerings presented 
during Ae Workshop-Symposia are certainly not “the answer”; they 
are not intended to be, for there is no one prescription that all involved 
could offer. It must be remembered that these are immediate reactions 
in ^oup discussions. They are valuable, however, for they mirror the 
feelings and concerns of a much larger group of which this conference 
was representative. 

Their statements represent endorsements, pleas, concerns, and 
feelings of interested people that should be considered when proceeding 
toward the goal of better teacher preparation through collaboration. 



Part IV 



Elaboration on Issues in Cooperative Venturing 

Patrick J. Johnson 

Department of Education 
Wa3me State Univefsity 



Rvc speeches were presented which elaborated on the issues iden- 
tified in the preceding parts of Section II. Edward Ladd examined 
some basic tensions which are certain to arise when schools and colleges 
collaborate. He presented a penetrating analysis of the ways in which 
school ^yste^ and universities are alike and unlike. Ladd pointed out 
that universities have purposes sufficiently overlapfung to permit ex- 
tensive cooperative activities. But, he warned, if suspicions and resent- 
niM^ are to be m iti g a t ed, the differences between the purposes of uni- 
versities and schods must be identified and considered. Ladd also 
odned the two terms which pertain to in-depth, cooperative; inter- 
mstit^'ticHial endeavors. These terms are "direct cost of cooperation** 
and “dependency cost of cooperation.** 

Lasdo Hetenyi presented a very frank analysis of the complex 
pditi^ interplay of personal and organizational goals and forces which 
ormstitute the inter-mstitutional process called student fnarhing He 
idmtified the features of the several groups involved and discussed the 
rdative power of each and how it may be used to advantage whenever 
a conflict of interest arises. 

George Owen discussed the politics of partnership in teacher edu- 
cation from the point of view of a school administrator in a central 
<^ce position whose main concern is con tinuing teacher <*dncat ion 
Roy Edelfelt discussed the role of the professional organization in 
the teacher edition process. He argued for a broader definition of 
teacher education whidi would include a rationale for the inclnyi on of 
the professional organization as a full parmer with schools, colleges, 
and other agencies. 

Hamet Feinberg analyzed the perceptions of key persoimel asso- 
with the Center for Research and Development on Educational 
Diff^ces at the Harvard Graduate School of Education. Feinberg 
solicited these perceptions after the Center had been in operation for 
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a year. They are focussed on this question: How can the Center make 
a difference in classrooms? 

Horton Southworth discussed the problems encountered by a large 
university located in a small city in establishing off-campus student 
teaching Centers in urban areas. 

Patrick Johnson presented a summary of his research concerning 
the assessment of the administrative or ganiza tion of cooperative teach- 
ing Centers at Wayne State University. 



A. Tensions in School-University Collaboration 

Edward T. Ladd 
Director, Division of Teacher Education 

Emory University 



Some years ago Kurt Lewin, in discussing relations between indi- 
viduals, used the figure of sets of concentric circles:* 





He used the outer rmgs to represent aspects of the individual: attitudes, 
habits, and the like that were not central to his perso nali ty and that 
could be modified with relative ease and at little psychic cost to him. 
The irmer circles and the core were, of course, the attitudes and habits 
which more nearly constitute the self — to be preserved and defended, 
if need be, at any cost. 



*Lewin, Kurt. Resolving Social Conflicts: Selected Papers on Group Dynamics. 
(Edited by Gertrude Weiss Lewin.) New York: Harper A Brothers, 1948. 
230 pp. 
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individuals arc in relation to one another, the patterns over- 
lap, though not necessarily, as Lewin’s circles might suggest svm- 
metncally: / 




A joint activity might influence, or require change in, matters r anging 
from the quite marginal, c.g., where a person is to spend an afternoon, 
to the very deep and personal, such as his strongly-held convictions. 



LihSpacB of Institutions, Schools, and UnivorsHins: 

The life space of institutions, too, comes in layers. When two insti- 
tutions co^borate, the one affects concerns of the other which may be 
only marginal ones or may be ones which affect its most vital interests. 
A case of the former would be one organization’s getting the other 
involved in drafting joint recommendations on some subject on which 
they were agreed; a case of the latter would be one’s having veto power 
over a key persormel appointment in the other. 

Most of the school system-university collabor^on, in which we 
have bwn engaging up to now, invades only the outer rings of the 
respective institutions. I should like to suggest, though, that the land we 
arc going to be working on in the next years will get us involved in 
c^h other’s inner rings. We shall be getting more and more involved 
with each other’s policy-making, each other’s personnel selection, each 
o&cr’s basic style of operation, and the like. And these involvements 
will cany wth them much greater threats and may arouse mudi 
greater tensions and even antagoniRin!^ 

Probabilities of Tension in Inter-organizational Collaboration: 

We may, for convenience, look upon collaborative ventures be- 
tween two organizations as ventures in which the people in oiganizaticm 
A and people in organization B work together so that each group can 
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achieve the things it wants, which by itself it could achieve either less 
satisfactorily or not at all. Let us look at the collaboration from the 
point of view of the A group, bearing in mind that in any situaticm 
either organization can be regarded as organization A. 

For the A group the collaborative venture means help from the B 
group for the achieving of its (the A group’s) objectives. It means, in 
a real sense, that the B group will become its servants, or at least the 
servants of its purposes. When the new, intendedly cooperative ac- 
tivity is under way, if the B group does what it was expected to do 
poorly, and its services prove not worth the price that had to be paid, 
the A group will natui^y be dissatisfied — ^all the more jo if the B 
group should take advantage of the situation consciously or uncon- 
sciously to further its own goals at the A group’s expense. The A group 
will then naturally become resentful. But insofar as the cooperation 
appears from the A group’s point of view to be successful, the A group 
feels that its potential is increased and its purposes achieved — or better 
achieved. The servant seems to be doing his job well. And insofar 
as the A group is pleased with the result, other things being equal, it 
will tend to be pleased with the one responsible, namely, the B group, 
and will develop favorable attitudes toward it which will make collabora- 
tion even easier. 

However, over and above any quid pro quo it has to contribute 
as its part of the bargain, the A group pays an indirect price for the 
help if gets from the B group. For whenever we expect cooperation, 
we tend to count on it and become dependent on it — and thus put our- 
selves somewhat at the mercy of the person with whom we arc cooperat- 
ing. Thus, for the A group, one probable part of the cost of collaborat- 
ing is that it puts itself in some degree at the mercy of the B group. 
(Tins fact is not altered, of course, by the fact that the process is func- 
tioning in reverse for the B group, which is coming to be at the mercy 
of the A group.) To distinguish this part of the cost of collaboration 
from the direct, agreed-upon price, we can call the latter the “direct 
cost” and the former the “dependency cost.” 

Dependency Costs of Collaboration: 

That dependency costs are hidden does not mean that they are less 
important than direct costs: in producing tensions their role is surely 
greater. To be at someone else’s mercy breeds feelings of insecurity 
and suspicion, defensive behavior, and often expressions of hostility. 
And these reactions are the more probable to the extent that (a) the 
other group pursues purposes which diverge from one’s own; and 
(b) their habits, customs, attitudes, or language make you inclined to 
misunderstand or misinterpret what they say, or make it hard for you 
to predict what they will do. It seems unlikely that even mutual good 
will or personal liking, by itself, will entirely forestall insecurity or hos- 
tility. Only if one understands one’s servant well enough to know 
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and correctly interprets his everv 

To briTit'S^to h‘^“ T °" “">?'«*« confidence, 

oonng It back to home, however useful and essential collaboration 

“> “<* much goS“°" 

B on both si^, aillaboration wiU tend to entail depenincy cos “for 
betiJeerUiem and probleLs 

Ways to Alleviate Tensions Between Collaborators: 

in which these difficulties could be eliminated or 

*P*- 

'• crbaMor “ 

.L*f® ?“«8«tions sound silly, let me invite your attention to the 
and unil::jMe'^c.:^S Ay 

which m« nearly share the goals and purp^s of the “hool sTST 
nd admuusMtion. (Let me remind you of the difficulty we have all 

public “‘f P^'o^Pl-. «. flieir 

a Po*" same reason, when significant collaboration has taken 
place. It has usually involved only those on the two sides who were so 
simUar m their habits, customs, attitudes, and language as to understand 
one another readily. Science education specialists or science orofec. 
^rs much interested in science teaching—as distinct from reseLch 
have worked smooAly with public schoSi science education ^5 J 

S- my* of education, a group incited to b^ 

Af- 1 *^ *»abits and attitudes have 

P"“i' “"oo' people. In connect”;, wift 
^ Conant’s book on teacher edu- 

morM-k^* Kr suggestions that professors of education are 

more like pubhc school people than like their colleagues in other deoart 

rr.h" *M- ““P"** KenSl^ more cE; 

^abliSleS «>an with die universi^ 



"‘^°S’£3TcS;; ”f '‘"""e"' New York: McGraw- 
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Goal Overlap and Goal Distance in School-University Collaboration: 

Let us now turn our attention to the respective goals of school 
systems and universities, asking whether they are essentially the same, 
or at least overlap one another. Let us then consider certain salient 
differences between their two subcultures as they exist today. 

There are tensions that derive from inherent differences between 
school systems and universities. This is not intended to suggest a 
Platonist view of either type of institution. Rather, it rests upon the 
assumption that many of the observable characteristics of each stem 
from the ultimate distinct purposes our social system expects each 
institution to serve, while others are more nearly accidents of time and 
place and hence more readily altered. 

To the man in the street it might seem obvious that school systems 
and universities have a common purpose — the education of the young. 
This view is valid only in part. If we think of their common purpose 
as the bringing together of learning and learners, we can spot a decisive 
difference. Public school systems are expected to start with learners or 
potential learners: their aim is to bring Aese young people to learning. 
Universities are expected to start with learning: their aim, or part of it, 
is to share this learning with learners. By statute, the public schools 
accept and keep essentially all comers, regardless of ability and motiva- 
tion. They can introduce into the picture not much more learning than 
the learners will bear. Universities, on the other hand, traditionally 
think of themselves as centers of learning, to which learners are ad- 
mitted on the university’s terms. Even where legislatures have tried to 
impose unselected student bodies upon state universities, the latter 
have generally developed mean.* of subverting their intent and preserving 
their right to select their students. 

Another example: in regard to in-service programs, we hear public 
school people saying, “We have a lot of teachers who need to learn 
such-and-such — the university should offer it for academic credit.” 
But we hear the university people reply, “We don’t think that what 
you’re talking about is sufficiently learned for us to offer it for credit.” 
The university people may appear to the public school people as being 
uncooperative intellectual snobs, while the public school people may 
appear to the university people as having no standards and endeavoring 
to subvert theirs. 

An important way in which universities show their commitment to 
learning for its own sake — apart from learners — is their conduct of pure 
or basic research. The educated public expects the universities to be the 
country’s major centers of basic research, and university faculties could 
not imagine a university in which pure research was not paid at least lip 
service. In this respect there is a clear-cut difference of purpose be- 
tween the two types of institution as we generally know them. 

These two forms of difference in purpose seem to explain a good 
deal of the tension between universities and school systems. 
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^amples of Goal Differences in Studies of Research and 
Development Centers: 

In the new Research and Development Centers the divergence of 
goals causes considerable difficulties. Hairiet Feinberg»« of Harvard 
and Alfred Smith" of Oregon have both reported various kinds of dis- 

people’s concern for basic research. 
WUliam W Wayson of Syracuse writes that the “university (’s) duty 
o search for truth and change ... is anathema to the personnel in 

” he insists, “Universities must not com- 
p omise their obligation to search for greater and truer knowledge, and 
schools should not expect them to do so in working out a desirable 
mterorganizational relationship.’"-' Does the latter prescription reflect 
a university man s fear that school systems may make the university 
give ^ one of its chief purposes as the price of their cooperatioi^^ 

♦K u '^hh pure research and especially with 

the building of theoiy— the ultimate in academic leaming—tends to 
make public school people afraid that, in any collaborative relationship 
^ university people may merely “do research on” them or their pupils 
The school people might tolerate this if they thought it held forth 
promise of helping to solve school problems, but they often fear that 
the project may damage pupils or school routines, and they know that 
It IS less likely to address itself to school problems than to the refining 

university research people as 
hkely to get in the way, as interested only in exploiting the schools 

publishing any and all findings, even- 
Ihij to. hold theni up for potentially damaging public scrutiny, even 
those which might damage their relations with the public. Because uni- 

® outside public education, they understand it better. 
And in the sense that their understanding of what goes on in 
schools IS more systematic, scientific, historical, or sociological, hence, 
for predicting or plotting strategy for change, the; 
are right so they tend to get irritated with school people’s self-assured 
Jack Of readiness to rwognize what they clearly see to be the case. 

There are other differences which could be mentioned. Nonethe- 
less’ m their different ways and with different emphases, both types 
of institutions are committed to the promotion of learning, and it seems 
safe to say that they have purposes sufficiently overlapping to permit 
much collaborative enterprise. The important thing, if suspicions and 
resentments are to be minimized, is that the differences between their 
purposes be recognized and taken into account. 

on the R & D Center. A Report to the Policy 
Board of the Center for Research and Development on Kucation J DiffeV 

^ Education.^966.T8 pp“7MrJo.°*^ 

'» Urban School District.- 



Differences in Subcultures Between School Systems and 
University Systems: 

Let us now look hastily at some differences between school systems 
and universities which seem not to derive from their essential nature, 
but to be aspects of two subcultures which have grown up historically. 
These are probably the most exasperating tensions between school and 
university people trying to work coliaboratively; but at the same time, 
those most capable of being remedied are those diver^nt customs and 
attitudes which have grown up within the respective types of institutio^. 
A complete list of them would be extremely long. The following listing 
is tentative and brief. The generalizations about universities in par- 
ticular may be open to the charge that they arc unwarranted because 
univenities are so different from one another. In most cases in which 
the variability has seemed especially great an effort has been made to 
characterize the more established universities, partly on the assumption 
that the newer institutions tend to look to them as models. I invite your 
reactions, corrections, and additions. 



University System 
With regard to policy-making: 

In universities the faculty is 
accustomed to making policy de- 
cisions. This means extensive 
discussion of policy questions, a 
lot of prior checking with many 
people on actions of many types, 
and often collective drafting of 
documents. University faculty 
members get nervous when they 
see administrators making de- 
cisions rapidly. 

University people work natu- 
rally and easily with the written 
word: commonly, they start a 
conversation by presenting a writ- 
ten summary of an idea. They 
draft, tear apart, and redraft 
plans, proposals, and policy state- 
ments with pleasure. Many of 
them can hardly think about a 
problem without writing or read- 
ing what someone else has writ- 
ten about it. When an analysis 
or agreement has been put in 
writing, university people tend to 
treat it with great seriousness. 



School System 

In school systems adminis- 
trators commonly make most 
major decisions, with varying 
amounts of consultation. This 
means rapid decision making. 
School people tend to be nervous 
when decisions have to await the 
outcome of extensive deliberation 
or checking with various cate- 
gories of persons. 

Public school people typi- 
cally communicate with one an- 
other mostly by the spoken word. 
Often they fed no need to put 
an important idea in writing. If 
they do write, it tends to be at a 
late stage and to indicate near- 
finality. They tend to get nervous 
when university people present 
them with a draft or statement 
early in a joint undertaking, and 
they are less accustomed to radi- 
cal criticism of their own writ- 
ten products. Written materials 
dealing with complex issues, even 



University System 

University plans tend to be 
designed to provide considerable 
flexibility and latitude; universi- 
ties choose general directions, 
seek funds which will gwe them 
freedom, and reject funds with 
too many strings attached. Thus, 
university people tend to be con- 
fident that they will remain in 
centre ' of a projec* and are not 
inclined to a fear of bemg pushed 
around. 

With regard to staffing: 

Universities make relatively 
few appointments and tend to 
pursue individuals who have been 
recommended. Routinely, they 
screen many names thoroughly 
and at length. Many, before 
making an oflFer, will interview, 
for a day or two each, from three 
to six candidates. Throughout 
the procedure they are trying to 
sell candidates on the position, 
as well as judging the candidates. 
They tend to regard any less 
thorough procedure as casual and 
ineffective. 

Universities pay relatively 
low salaries for topflight scholars 
and administrators. University 
people expect to work on their 
own schedule, however, and take 
vacations whenever it seems prac- 
ticable and desirable. 

With regard to research and 
development: 

Universities tend to collect 
numbers of people whose prefer- 
ence for theoretical matters is so 
great that they are uninterested 
in down-to-earth realities. Such 
people tend to start building new 
theory by examining the implica- 



Sehool System 

materials they have helped to 
draft, often appear of little use 
to them and may receive from 
them only perfunctory attention. 

Public schools are inclined 
to accept all moneys that become 
available and are thus more in- 
clined to be pushed around by 
those with the power of the 
purse. Hence, public school peo- 
ple are more fearful of outside 
control and more jealous of their 
independence. 

School systems make many 
appointments. They commonly 
solicit and respond to applications 
and concentrate on judging be- 
tween the individuals who want 
the position. They tend to take 
formal qualifications (e.g., de- 
grees or certification) as prima 
facie evidence of competence. 
They tend to move rapidly. They 
are inclined to be impatient with 
any procedure which appears 
fussy, burdensome, or expensive. 

Public school systems pay 
higher salaries; they expect key 
personnel to be on duty during 
the regular working time except 
for explicit limited vacation times. 



Public school staffs are 
largely composed of persons who 
are primarily concerned with the 
solving of immediate practical 
problems. They are inclined to 
doubt the value of any help they 
might receive from a theoretician. 
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School Systom 



UnhorOy Syshm 

tions of existing theory rather 
than real phenomena.^* They 
told to be reluctant to try to pro- 
vide help with the solving of 
down-to-earth problems. 

With regard to status: 

In universities internal status 
tends to be nonlinear and is often 
^cult for outsiders to gauge; 
it does not necessarily relate di- 
lectfy to rank, salary, nature of 
^ponsibilhy, or whether there 
is a name on the door or a rug 
on the floor. Status differences 
impede communication and affect 
decisbn making somewhat less 
than in most or ganizatio ns. 

In society at large university 
personnel, in general, are as- 
signed comfortably high socio- 
ecchiomic status. Many of them 
are unaware of the constraining 
effect status difference have on 
their relationships with public 
school people. Some tend to fear 
building close relationships with 
public school people. 



In school systems status dif- 
ference arc, in general, clear and 
well-advertised. They have a 
considerable limiting effect on 
communication and arc highly 
determining of the locus of de- 
cision mal^g. 



In society at large public 
school people are in general as- 
signed middle-cles status. Many 
of them feel somewhat insecure 
and even defensive in dealings 
with college professors, deans, 
and presidents. 



If scho(fls and universities are now to collaborate more intensively 
a^ more effectively than heretofore in teacher education, then each 
side needs to be well aware of subcultural differences. Leadership will 
emerge in both groups from those who recognize and accept the sub- 
cultural differences and leam how to work with them rather than 
against them. 







w Feinberg, op. cit., p. 7. 
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B. The Politics of Sciiool-College Cooperation 
in Student Teaching 

Laszlo Hetenyi 

Dean, School of Education 
Oakland University 



It has been said that “p'jlitkr is the cultivation of the art of the 
feasible.” If this be so, then this cooperative venture we call student 
teaching is a political problem par excellence. In any worthw hil e stu- 
dent teaching arrangement there is an interplay of forces— both indi- 
vidual and institutional:— of considerable complexity, as each contributor 
seeks for himself lomething out of the relaticmship. Hopefully, these 
gains are not at the expense of another partner, thou^ they sometimes 
are, but rather they spring from situations in which the gain for one is 
no loss for another. Human conditions being what they are, thk opti- 
mum sitimtion is rarely realized. What we arc faced with in student 
teachmg is an interplay of forces: each participating or ganiza tion and 
individual has objectives in common with all others as well as objectives 
of his own which he seeks to promote, even at the expense of the total 
aiteiprise, or of other participants. Likewise, each contributing mem- 
bCT has certain power components which he can, and docs, em[doy to 
his own advantage whenever a conflict of interest arises. 

The crucial question is posed by the basic objective of the coopera- 
tive relatimiship: How does one provide optimum field experience for 
the fledging teacher? To put it another way — theoretically the onty 
purpose of cooperation in student teaching is the development of situa- 
tions in which college students gain the maximum benefit for their pro- 
fessional goal: readiness for competent entry into the teaching pro- 
fession. In reality, however, optimizing the conditions leading to this 
goal is not enough. Ener^tic participation of all contributors will 
occur only if each segment of the group feels that its special objectives 
are advanced by the joint enterprise. The relationship involves a dy- 
namic balance of centrifugal and centripetal forces — the centrifugal 
forces representing the varied divisive goals of participating groups, 
with the centripetal force contributed by the single common objective 
of an effec i.e student teaching program. The political problem con- 
sists in so satisfying the special interests that the joint enterprise becomes 
not merely a goal in its own right, but also a highly valued instru- 
mentality in achieving the special objectives of all participants. Failure 
to advance the common goal ruins student teaching; failure to satisfy 
the special goals loses the enthusiastic support of one or more con- 
tributing partners. 
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Gmneration of Spodal Intorosts and Forces b/ Each Institution 
and Hs Personnel: 

As in any delicate political situation, so here, individuals and insti- 
tutions generate both interests and forces. Clearly, supervising teachers 
and student teachers arc the primary groups with which we deal. 
Second only to these two is the pairing of building administrators and 
dire^rs of student teaching. On the institutional side, the primary 
participants arc the school districts and the teacher training institutions. 
To^y the state, throu^ such agencies as the state department of edu- 
cation; various coord in a ting committees, etc.; and the federal govern- 
ment, via the various support programs, also caters the picture. Ulti- 
mately, the single unifying interest is that of the public, but alas, this 
too often has a way of standing as an amorphous entity behind the 
mtire enterprise — with the greatest stake in, and tiie least direct power 
to influence the situation. 

Minimal Power Base of the Student Teacher: 

As wc vierr these various groups one by one, certain striking 
features emerge. Student teachen, possibly the most personally affected 
group, have little direct power to affect conditions. 

A studoit teacher’s devek^Mnent is ctiticalfy detomined by tiie 
qualify of the student teaching expoience, by the «kin« and yt fhud et 
of the supervbing teacher, by the atmosphm of the school, and Ify the 
ccMnpetence of the college supervisory staff. At the same time, the 
studoit teadier has very little power to safeguard his interests. Li 
extrone cases he may choose to leave the collie to escape an unfor- 
tunate student teaching situation, but very few would be prepared to 
take this drastic a step. When they do muster their courage, and aban- 
don student teaching at one institution, too often this leads to their 
being rejected Ify another. Thus, the refusal to tolerate intolerable 
conditions }rields no program improvements, but bans the protesting 
^dent from the teaching profession. The students’ weapon, therefore, 
is no weapon ^ all, since it penalizes them rather than those responsible 
for poor conditions. To be sure, should a large number of students in 
a single institution rebel against a particular school district, there migM 
be some remedial action, but only if the college mobiliz^ hs forces 
on the side of the student. In student teaching, therefore, the most 
viialfy affected party has the least effective power to change the situation. 

Power Base of Superridttg Teachers: 

The second major group — the supervising teachers — are in a much 
more fortunate position. They have a large stake in developing and 
improving the candidates for the teaching profession. The qualify of 
new colleagues, the status of the profession, and the composition <rf 
the faculfy in their district, as its composition is affected by student 
teaching, are all long range concerns of theirs. Excellence in student 
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teaching is also of immediate interest to a supervising teacher. His 
class oper^es better if the student teacher is given adequate help; his 
own role is eased in later stages if at first he is willing to invest the 
time and trouble to assist his student teacher. Personal, emotional 
rewards also spring from a good period of student teaching. Finally, 
me reputation gained when a supervisii^ teach^ is highly regarded 
by student teachers and it gets back to his administrative superiors, it 
can be of material assistance to his career. In all of these respects the 
supervising teacher’s special interests are served at the same time that 
the student teaching i»ogram is strengthened. 

Unfortunately, not all motives of potential supervising teachers 
are in this positive direction. Some seek student teac hers to shed 
onerous duties in the Jassroom. A student teacher may find tiimwif 
gradmg an inordinate number of pa^rs; doing menial tasks; or b eing 
relegated to unpopular collateral assignments such as hall monitoring, 
lunchroom duty, and the like. Not infrequently a teacher volunteers 
to become a supervising teacher simply to gain a partial vacation dur- 
ing the time that the student teacho* is in the room. In other instant 
a teacher has spedal concerns about smne phase of instruction or some 
segment of his class. He may wish to concentrate on reading instruc- 

OT assist a particular group (the retarded, the discipline probtems, 
the gifted), and so he welcomes a chance to be freed for the tasks to 
which he is specially commtted. In these instances the objectives of the 
supervismg teacher are ^erent frenn, even antithetical to, the interests 
ot a good student teaching program. 

Powers of the Supervising Teacher: 

Along with go^, the supervising teacher brings with him certain 
power components into student teaching. Qeariy, the greatest power at 
a teacher’s command rests in his freedom to accept or refuse student 
teachers. Only rarely do district administrators dare to coerce teachers 
overtly into participating in student teaching. More frequently, the 
pow^that-be apply disguised pressure, but even then teachers retain 
conside^le latitude in ai^pting such assignments. Thus, making him- 
sdf available or withholding his services is probably the single greatest 
power at the command of the superv ising teacher. 

Second only to this is his control over the conditio ns under which 
the student teacher operates. There are infinite ways in which a teacher 
can make the situation {Peasant or unpleasant for the student teacher, 
and experienced practitioners have mastered all the tricks of the game. 
What makes the exercise of this power devastatingly effective is the 
general insecurity of the inexperienced young persons and the specific 
uncertainty they feel about their competence in the classroom. What, 
and how much, help the cooperating teacher provides, the way in which 
he stractures the student teacher’s relationship with pupils, how he 
organizes conference sessions, etc., can have decisive impact on the 
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student teacher’s success. Now and again a particularly strcmg student 
teacher can counteract the patterns established the supervising 
teacher, but most of the time his power position is well-nigh unassail- 
aUe. Let me hasten to say that most teachers use these powers posi- 
tively; nevertheless, the power is in their hands and it can be, and has 
beoi, used for ill as well as for good. 

Let me return briefly to the teacher’s first, and greatest, power com- 
ponent: his choice to participate or not to participate in student teach- 
ing. Capable teachers who are willing to accept student teachers are 
at a premium, as colleges and universities enroll more and more pie- 
prctfessional students. With improvements in transportation, and with 
student teaching centers becoming ever more popular, the day is gone 
when a teacher education institution can regard teachers in neighboring 
districts as captives in a private domain. 

Today it is true, as it might not have been true in other years, 
diat a teacher’s willingness to accept student teachers is of major con- 
cern to universities and to the school districts as well. We have all seen 
instances when teachers in a ^en district rejected the policies of a 
cdl^e and, in effect, barred the institution from sending students into 
tile distiicL Similarly, the teacher’s power of rejection is a potmt 
weapon against his own school s)fstem. Though tiie administration may 
wish to accept student teachers, the school faculties can, through their 
reluctance to serve, curtail or even make impossible a student 
program. The district authorities have but limited means to counteract 
a determined exercise of this power by the teaching staff. 

Power Bose of School Administrators: 

A rather interesting example of conflicting goals can be seen in 
the case of building administrators. They certainly have an interest in 
the success of student teaching; after all, it is from products of such 
programs that they must recruit their new staffs. It is well known that 
students who had a pleasant and profitable student teaching contact 
in a building often make every effort to return to that building when 
they enter the profession. ThL- is a great help to principals in their 
aimual recruiting. 

On the other hand, the principal is primarily committed to his 
pupils. He may find, for example, that to gain the material support he 
seeks from the central administration, he must somehow raise the pres- 
tige of his building. He may, therefore, simply use the student teaching 
program as a means to acquire status for his school. Some principals 
have been known to designate members of their staff as prospective 
supervising teachers — ^when these individuals are but mar ginally quali- 
fied — m the hope that such participation will raise their standing in the 
building and the district I have encountered just this sort of manipula- 
tion and can assure those who have not that the results might have 
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beneficial for the building administrator, but were catastrophic 
for the student teaching program. 

pother benefit which accrues to a building through good student 
t^hing programs is the professional growth of the teaching staflf. If 
the ^Uege supervisors are capable, if the student teachers are of hi^ 
quahty, then the months of student teaching can represent a form of 
in-service education for the supervising teachers and even for the faculty 
of the whole school. It is easy to see how the coUegc supervisors might 
function m this role; it is perhaps less obvious that the student teachers 
also have contributions to make. 

Very often an effective teacher adopts teaching patterns, modes of 
organizing material, and ways of structuring class interaction which 
^dually become habitual and are no longer subject to examination. 
If the teacher is good, these habits are initially effective, but they can 
deteriorate or remain unchanged when new or different procedures 
could yield still greater success. While working with a student teacher, 
the supervising teacher must bring to a conscious level and communi- 
cate explicitly many of the activities thus habituated. In this process the 
tether ^ds a ready-made opportunity to once again examine his 
Savior m the light of advances in research and practice. To the extoit 
mat ^ teachers undergo this reawakening, a principal reaps significant 
benefits for his school. 

Powers of the Building Principal: 

Too often we forget just how powerful a figure the building prin- 
cipal is in smdent teaching programs. He is the first screening officer 
for supervising teachers. Should he decide that his special interests 
are not well served by a given program, he makes no secret of his 
negative reactions. The teachers are quick to get the message, and 
applications for assignments are few and far between. But even if the 
I^cipal does not choose to wield his power so brazenly, he can make 
the situation so tense for student teachers fby setting up onerous regu- 
l^ons, by making access to records difficult, by limiting their par- 
ticip^on in interesting duties) that his bufiding becomes a veritaWe 
Siberia m the student teaching program. 

In contrast, these wide powers of the building administrator can 
also operate positively. Adequate preparation in faculty meetings does 
wonders to draw forth qualified volunteer teachers who might otherwise 
shrink into the background. Careful orientation to a reasonable range 
of duties and easy access to records and auxiliary services can make 
the lot of the student teacher both pleasant and profitable. The prLi- 
cipal, throu^ his contacts in the district and his personal connections 
in other buildings, can provide for student teachers a wider range of 

expenences than would be possible were they confined to a single 
classroom. ^ 

Whether or not, and in which direction, the principal chooses to 



exercise this power has a vital bearing on the success of student teach- 
ing. Since district meetings of administrators tend to be numerically 
dominated by building principals, the opinions they hold concerning 
various student teaching programs, specific colleges and universities, 
or even individuals on university supervising staffs have significant 
bearing on which student teaching programs a district accepts and how 
much latitude in operating the program student teachers and college 
supervisors can expect. This power has been so openly exercised in so 
many districts that colleges have had to learn to tailor their procedures 
to, or at least avoid significant violaticms of, the preferences of building 
administrators. 

Power Base of School Districts: 

Time and space make it impossible to examine each contributing 
group’s interests and powers in detail, but there is one more pairing of 
such significance that any discussion which failed to take cognizance 
of it would be seriously incomplete. I speak of the school districts (as 
represented by their top administration) and the institutions of higher 
learning (as represented by the administrators of teacher education 
programs). 

There are two factors which make school-university relations mat- 
ters of special concern to school districts today. One is the acute 
teacher shortage; the other, the abundance of federal and state assistance 
programs which involve jdnt applications by schools and universities. 
Even at best, district superintendents and their personnel officers range 
far and wide to fill openings on their staffs; thus, they can ill afford to 
antagonize neighboring teacher training institutions. Time and again 
school districts approach universities and colleges to offer their class- 
rooms for student teaching when the primary motivation is not genuine 
interest in a student teaching program, but a desire for easy access to 
the crop of teachers produced annually by the college. In these cases 
the motivating goals of the district and of a successful student teaching 
program are far apart. 

Much the same can be said about those districts which seek 
affiliation with a college or university primarily to mobilize federal or 
state funds. There have been cases when school districts offered hard- 
pressed universities placements for student teachers simply to establish 
a reservoir of good will for future grant-producing undertakings. Here, 
too, the motives are questionable and may militate against a successful 
student teaching program. 

Almost the same circumstances, in reverse, show the power of the 
school districts to improve student teaching procedures. As the school 
or division of education in a university frantically seeks assignments for 
its student teachers, it often expands beyond its geographic, physical, 
and personnel limits and thereby reduces the quality of student teach- 
ing. The districts can insist that universities find adequate resources 
or face refusal of placements in the schools. 
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A cl^sical case in point (classical because it happens with such 
regulanty) is the university which tries to operate student teaching 
pro^^s without adequate supervision by competent personnel. District 
admmistrators voice their complaints at meeting after meeting that 
university A or college B assigns student teachers without school offi- 
cials ever meeting a supervisor until it is time to collect evaluation forms 
at the end of the contact. These same administrators point with scorn 
to all proems which offer inadequate preparation for the supervising 
teacher ^little or no compensation for his efforts, minimal assistance to 
student teachers, and a whole host of similar ills. With universities 
rampetmg for every desirable student teacher placement, school dis- 
tn<^ have at their disposal power of great magnitude to force corrective 

acUon. Never has the district’s weapon of institutional exclusion been 
more potent! 

Power Base of Universities and Colleges: 

The collets and universities which develop teachers ha^ e as their 
pnmary goal (in this context) the operation of first-rate student teach- 
mg programs: i.c., their central commitment and that of the whole 
enterprise coincide. Unfortunately this is only part of the story. 

As was implied earlier, institutions of higher learning also have 
less constructive objectives. For example, every college tries to make 
ite well populated programs carry part of the financial burden imposed 
Ijr low enrollment areas. Teacher preparation is almost always one of 
the most heavily laden beasts of burden. Likewise, undergraduate 
instruction— including student teaching— has for many years been a 
means through which universities subsidized advanced graduate pro- 
grams and research. In addition, admissions and placement offices 
have often exerted considerable pressure in the selection of school 
distnc^ for student teacher assignments. Too often recruitment, occa- 
sionally job placement of ^duates, and at times even political con- 
siderations, rather than optimal prospects for student teaching, deter- 
mme with which districts the university enters contracts for cooperation. 

I have indicated previously how districts can exercise their power 
yw fl vu the universities— be it to strengthen student teaching, or be 
It for peripheral purposes — but in the joint undertaking the uruversities 
are by no means powerless partners either; their power flows through 
at least four major channels. 

First is the control of teacher supply. In a generally tight market, 
school districts today must rely heavily on the endorsement and good 
will of teacher training institutions for faculty recruitment. When a 
university jxrsistently refuses to enter student teaching agreements 
with a district, when the professional school (or department) fails to 
recommend a school system to good graduates, when the educational 
specialist in the placement office year after year omits a district from 
mterview listings, the district soon discovers that high quality teachers 
from that institution are hard to attract. Should the relationship become 
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f “"■''ereity passes on its stand to other colleges 
'}^ personnel director of the schLl 
^ ^ recruiting task just about impossible. Thus, the 
^trol of new entrants into the teaching profession represents a tre- 
I^us power component in the hands of the institutions of higher 

, A second, analogous, element of strength stems from the univer- 
sity s continuing contacts with teaching staffs. With the growing aca- 
fe<I“‘rements for permanent certification, with the increasing 

proliferation of specialized trainini 
p o^ms and institutes, colleges and universities work almost constantly 
with soine sepnent of the faculty in any given school system To 

“P>°“«1 'o ‘l>e fuUest wten a uni- 

be n^v«^ f,l“ n “ administrators would 

DC naivete of the first magnitude. 

A third significant element strengthening the position of the uni- 
veraty IS the presence of specialists on its staff. Not only do most 
distocte (excepting only the largest and richest) need the expertise 
ayadable on the campus, but in many cases special federal and state 
ds will depend on a distnct’s gaining access to university resources. 
^ a matter of fact, there are fields in which the supply of quaUfied 

th^^oniv ° affiliation with a university is 

the only way to obtain the services of specialists. 

a certain status 

value m ccwperative arrangements with respected institutions of higher 
learnmg— just as joint ventures with outstanding school districts add 

professional schools. Gains in status not only 
«sist the grant-^mmg or staff-holding power of a district, but also 
have perwptible impact on the community. One hardly need belabor 
the im^rtance of this point at a time of close millage elections and 
KhTOls!^^ concern for the curricula and procedures in the public 

Power Components Act in Concert, Harmoniously or Discordantly: 

This brief, and admittedly incomplete, analysis of the forces which 
mteract m the student teaching program would be badly misleading 
were I to leave the impression that the power components either could 
or do operate as discrete entities. The balance of forces is actually a 
highly unstable, dynamic structural entity. Unfortunately, too often 
the components neutralize each other, move in tangential directions 

f interest of good student teaching 

programs. Skdlffil manipulation of the power components is the only 
nwans by which the character of this dynamic equilibrium can be 
Mwted. To manipulate the forces so that optimum conditions result 

IS ffie supreme test of the politics of school-college cooperation in 
student teaching. 
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at least three factors. Strangely, these factors seem very similar to 
those necessary to make a marriage work: (a) mutual respect, (b) 
common purpose, and (c) an intent to make it work. 

We all know those school people who think that college professors 
are up on cloud nine, in an ivory tower, divorced from reality This 
attitude is epitomized in the phrase that is often heard in teachers’ 
lounges; If he’s so smart, let him come out here and try to teach 
those kids in my class!” But we also know the attitude common on 
many campuses which holds that teachers are traditionalists; that it 
takes them seven years, or seventeen years, or twenty-seven years to 
introduce innovations; that they teach as they’ve always been taught; 

*?i ^oMege staff members who feel this v.'ay usually believe 
that all would be well if that teacher would just teach as they tell him 
to, instead of teaching in the way he presently does. 

In the face of these divergent opinions, how can mutual respect 
be gained? I know of only one way: by endless contacts between col- 
lege and school personnel and a continuing struggle to work together. 
Over the past four years I have sat through endless “confidential con- 
ferences” with directors of student teaching at various universities, 
school principals, sponsoring teachers, and student teachers. Out of 
these conferences have come difficult decisions, modifications of policies 
of all of our institutions, sometimes heartbreak — ^but slowly, surely, 
mutual respect. I feel that I know college problems and I believe 
college people know mine. One thing we have all learned: each of 
us has to discipline his own organization on those occasions, about 
equally distributed on both sides, when he has been wrong and the 
other fellow right. Maybe the admission on each of our parts that in 
some instance one of us has been wrong, and the willingness to act on 
this admission, is the final demonstration of mutual respect. 

The achievement of a common purpose in student teaching is, if 
anything, more difficult to achieve than mutual respect. Its achieve- 
ment must start with the recognition of differences in obvious goals. 
The college’s goal in student teaching is the training of a tuition-paying 
student in an aspect of education required for certification when that 
student is graduated. The school system’s primary goal is to educate 
children, not to train teachers. It requires some exercise in logic to 
r^ognize that the continued education of children requires a supply 
of trained teachers each year, and this recognition is always for a time 
m the future. Why, then, should school systems become involved in 
student teaching at all? I think there are three reasons: 

1- To keep the teachers and other members of the school sys- 
tem s staff in contact with new ideas in education 

2. To fulfill an obligation to the profession which each of us 

incurred when some earlier teacher guided us through student 
teaching 
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3. To increase the base from which the school system recruits 
new teachers. 

In these three reasons must be found the common purpose for 
universities and school systems to join in student teaching programs. 
The first and the last ones imply, for colleges, that supervisors of stu- 
dent teachers have not done their whole job if they stop with the super- 
vision process. They need also to funnel new ideas in education to 
teachers and school administrators who often have little time to keep 
abreast of the latest developments in the field. And college super- 
visors must recognize and support the school system’s efforts to recruit 
teachers for its staff. But having said that, let me hasten to add that 
anytime recruitment becomes any higher than third priority in the list 
of three reasons given above, the school system is down-grading its 
professional responsibilities for the whole student teaching program. 

The third of my three factors in achieving successful cooperation 
between school systems and universities in student teaching is an intent 
to make it work. I suppose if we achieve the first two factors, mutual 
resp^t and a common purpose, the third one is likely to come. But 
the intent to make it work must be there and must be continually sup- 
ported. If universities turn the entire task of student teaching over to 
the scho(ris, or if schools try to exploit student teachers to fill the gaps 
in their own teaching staffs, then the result is chaos. We must both 
try constantly or there will be no improvement. 

Before I close, let me take a moment to look into the future of 
student teaching from the point of view of a public school adminis- 
trator directly involved in student teaching and professionally dedicated 
to its improvement. To me, the following seven areas seem to require 
our attention: 

1. Sponsoring teachers (the title the Detroit Public Schools uses 
for supervising or “critic” teachers) must be selected with care 
and must be trained for their work. The universities, the 
school administration, and the teachers themselves must be 
involved in this selection. And the training must be a joint 
responsibility of school systems and universities. 

2. Principals and the supervisory staffs of school systems must 
assume more responsibility for the training of student teachers. 
Every student teacher must feel that he is an accepted, 
respected, welcome member of the school’s staff. 

3. Sponsoring teachers must be relieved of part of their teaching 
loads so that they have more time to work with student teach- 
ers. If there is to be more federal or state money to support 
student teaching, this is where I think this money should go. 

4. The role of the sponsoring teacher must be given more status. 

I urge college people to invite sponsoring teachers to their 
campuses to talk to classes and to student groups, to make 



them members of some of the university committees which 
make policy for student teaching, to coauthor professional 
papers with them, and to do anything possible to make them 
realize the value of their help in the student teaching program. 

5. University personnel must become more directly involved in 
the work of the schools, in research, in curriculum develop- 
ment, in the creation of instructional materials, even in actual 
classroom teaching. 

6. Time schedules for student teaching must become more flexi- 
ble, preferably by extending the period of training into the 
first year of teaching so that training and induction are one 
continuous process. 

7. The voice of the teacher must be listened to. This year the 
Detroit Federation of Teachers, the collective bargaining agent 
for the Detroit staff, included the increase in the stipend paid 
to sponsoring teachers in their list of “demands” on the school 
system. Regardless of how this proposal is settled, it is clear 
that universities must either listen to teachers in this area of 
our work in common or enter into a battle with them. I prefer 
the mutual discussion now rather than the battle later. But 
the hour is already late and the battle may have already begun. 
If so, let’s end it with this year’s preliminary skirmish rather 
than escalate it into next year’s full-scale war. 

Student teaching is a vital part of teacher education. It ha 3 a 
valid past and a bright future. But its function needs to be studied 
and its operation improved. Let us enjoy our achievements in this 
area, recognize the improvements that need to be made, and move 
ahead confidently. We are doing this job v^^ell; let us try to do it better. 
And let us accept the contributions which the colleges and the schools 
can make to the total job and seek to gain for each other all of the 
mutual satisfaction which can be found in the solid exercise of profes- 
sional achievement. 



D. The Role of Professional Organizations 
in Partnerships in Teacher Education 

Roy a. Edelfelt 

Associate Secretary 
National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards 

The idea that several agencies should collaborate with colleges 
and universities in a partnership to educate teachers is comparatively 
new. To many educators, the role of professional organizations in such 



a partnership seems unimportant; some even doubt that an association 
could make any significant contribution to a partnership effort. 

Arguments against a partnership of this kind are that colleges 
and universities have the major responsibility for the formal tr aining 
of teachers. Schools and colleges have traditionally assumed the respon- 
sibility for in-service teacher education. The personnel of schools and 
colleges include most of the people concerned with teacher education. 
The participation of educators under association auspices merely causes 
conflicts in intent and leads to confusion and overlap. 

Before attempting to answer these arguments, perhaps it would 
be well to ask the following questions: Why should professional asso- 
ciations participate with other agencies in teacher education? Docs the 
professional association have anything unique to contribute? Are there 
roles professional associations can piny that cannot be assumed by 
other institutions or agencies? 

Because professional associations do not have so obvious a role 
as colleges in educating teachers, i.e., they do not offer courses or 
Mminars for teachers or provide a praetkum in learning how to teach, 
it is easy to ignore the important role they can or do play. For example, 
^ emph^is of this book, and the Workshop it reports, had its origin 
in professional associations. 

One of the problems i^ recognizing roles in a partnership is tha t 
the usual definition of teacher education is too limiting. There is more 
to it than courses and formal study at the university or in-service edu- 
cation in public schools. Teacher education should include all of the 
educative experiences undertaken by teachers both prior to and during 
practice. It should also include the administrative, theoretical, and 
scholarly study; the requirements and standards; the legal and political 
considerations; and the government support and control that relate to 
the education of teachers. 

Professional associations have some unique roles to play in making 
their contribution to a partnership in teacher education. First of all, 
they have their role as a professional society, a voluntary community 
of scholars; in this case, one with special expertness in and concern 
for teacher education. Professional societies do include the same people 
who make up the staffs of institutions and agendes that have a respon- 
sibility for educating teachers; but the forum, the assembly, the orga- 
nization they provide are different For one thing, the professional 
society is devoid of administrative hierarchy in the sense that one man 
has power over another by virtue of the job and rank he holds. It is 
also a forum where it should be possible to examine the merits of an 
idea with scholarly objectivity — ^where controversy and dissent can be 
voiced without recriminations. A professional association should be 
able to take a position and exert influrace where needed; in legislative 
halls or with state boards of education, it can serve as the voice of the 
profession. 
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The professional association has an important role to play as an 
autonomous and independent — ^yet responsible — group that can check 
and balance the educational, political, and social responsibility of insti- 
tutions of education. This watehdog role becomes increasin^y impor- 
tant as school-college relationships in teacher education become more 
complex and interrelated. For example, the quality of a college pro- 
gram is influenced by various approaches to program approval or 
accreditation; professional associations can play an important role in 
determining standards and procedures and in providing financial sup- 
port for evaluating college programs of teacher education. If a working 
partnership is one criterion of a good program, accreditation could 
include an assessment of such collaboration. 

Professional associations also play an important role in estab- 
lishing and maintaining requirements for licensure or certification of 
teachers. Such requirements influence the nature and scope of both 
preservice and in-service teacher education programs. 

Perhaps the most significant role assumed by professional asso- 
ciaticMis up to the present is the sponsorship of conventions and of 
ad hoc committees to study specific problems. Presentations and dis- 
cussitms at professional meetings have had a major, yet indirect, 
influence on programs of teacher education. Most of the thinking and 
theory on the nature and need for partnerships among schools, colleges, 
state departments, and (»ofessional associations in teacher education 
have developed under the auspices of professional associations. Theo- 
retical and research papers prepared for professitmal meetings or by 
ad hoc committees form the major literature on partnerships in teacher 
education. 

Despite its short history, there have been numerous and rapid 
changes in teacher education that have altered the quality, status, and 
attitude of teachers. The growing militancy of teachers in fighting for 
a greater voice in decisicms affecting them has been greatly influenced 
by the better selection of teacher candidates, the improvement in quality, 
and the extension in length of preservice teacher education programs. 

A form of partnership in teacher education is developing between 
school districts and local teacher associations where some type of nego- 
tiatiems agreement exists for determining policies, procedures, and 
requirements for in-service education of teachers. Increasingly, a part- 
nership is developing among several professional groups and institu- 
tions; professional practices commissions and professional standards 
boards, as well as advisory committees on teacher education, have devel- 
oped at the state level in many states. Professional associations have 
given a major impetus to many of these developments. The prospects 
of developing locd or regional par .els for both practice and standards 
will bring proff^ional association efforts on these problems much closer 
to action in a partnership. 

The role of professional associations in most partnership arrange- 
ments with other groups in teacher education is still only in a formative 
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stage. One reason for this is that the concept of a partnership is new; 
a second is that professional organizations of teachers are in the becom- 
ing state of being professional. Professional associations will become 
professional in orientation only as their individual members assume the 
rights and responsibilities of members of a profession. 

Attaining better understanding and becoming more professional 
can be accomplished in part by facing issues with which professional 
associations must grapple in considering the partnership idea. Some of 
these issues are suggested by the fdlowing questions: 

1. lo what extent should professional associations negotiate 
standards for teacher education in the local school setting? 

2. Can professional associations exert political influence at the 
local and state level without becoming too partisan in point 
of view? 

3. What is an appropriate balance or distribution for profes- 
sional associations between scholarly objectivity and a political 
point of view? 

4. To what extent can responsibilities in a partnership in teacher 
education be identified and fixed at the local and state levels? 

5. What organization and structure are necessary or essential to 
assure productive relationships among the various institutions 
(schools, cdleges, and agencies) involved in partnership 
arrangements? 

6. To what extent can there be clarity about local and state 
responsibility in teacher education? 

7. How can enough unity be developed in a professional asso- 
ciation to capitalize on tiie power of its members? 

8. Should power be sought — but also feared? 

9. Could power be gained too quickly? How much apprentice- 
ship in the use of power is needed? 

10. How does a professional association organize its membership 
for action? 

These are some of the questions that state and local professional 
associations must discuss and resolve within each organization and with 
their counterparts before they can join in an effective partnership for 
the education of teachers. 
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E. Perspectives on University-School Collaboration 
in a Research and Development Center 

A Report to the Poliqr Board of the Center for 
Research and Development on Educotionol Differences, 

Harvard Graduate School of Education 

Harriet Feinberg 
Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 



Introduction 

This report is an analysis of a series of interviews with members of 
the Poliqr Board of the Center for Research and Development on Edu- 
cational Differences, with some Center project directors, and with 
several others at the Harvard Graduate School of Education (HGSE) 
who also have a deep interest in how the Center can best fulfill the 
inomise many have sensed in it. The interviews, done after a year 
of operation, were focussed on the question: How can the Center make 
a difference in classrooms? Before proceeding to the first of three 
perspectives into which the comments have been organized, there is 
need for a brief explanation of the report’s rationale, its structure, and 
its use of individual opinions. 

This is not a confidential pa^ . It contains no secrets; it names 
no names. Most of the problems discussed are neither new or highly 
abstruse. Yet I think many readers may find it a little surprising here 
and there. It will, I hope, demonstrate that some opinions and orien- 
taticMis are more widespread and more deeply felt than one would 
suspect from a description of all the activities currently being carried 
on under the Center’s auspices. One especially discontented and 
vehement member of the policy board, whom I happened to interview 
early in this endeavor, predicted — only half in jest-^at I would dis- 
cover three groups; a few who were highly critical, as he was, of some 
filings about the Center; many who might have noticed some of the 
same phenomena, but would excuse them by saying. **we’re still in the 
[danning stage”; and a goodly number, not at HGSH, who would say, 
**The R & D Center? What’s that? Ah yes, tell me how they are doing 
lately!” To reduce such feelings of relative isolation and poweriessness, 
and thus pave the way for action, is one of my main reasons for pre- 
senting such a host of criticisms and constructive suggertions. 

Furthermore, I believe that impatience and irritation with orga- 
nizations are often forms of masked optimism. They frequently connote 
an underlying conviction that great things could be accomplished if 
(mly this or that enmeshing difficulty could be understood and over- 
come. This seems a i»oductive and just way to look at the mixture 
of disenchantment, hope, puzzlement, vitality, and useful ideas which 
fdlows. 
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Structurally, the report is a series of perspectives or general vantage 
points on the Center. Originally I planned to organize all the data 
from the interviews into a series of problems; but the more people I 
interviewed, the less able I was to figure out how to divide up the 
material. Finally someone pointed out to me that something is a prob- 
lem only if seen from certain points of view. Take for instance the 
frequent comment that, on the whole, project directors are not very 
well-informed about what is going on in other projects. To some this 
is n organizational flaw which better channels of communication can 
r.,m.^y. To others it is only a symptom of an underlying and serious 
p ^'b*em. To still others, whether or not the project directors communi- 
cate is a matter of small concern in their hierarchy of Center problems. 
And one researcher even thought that the limited communication was 
an advantage. So there is no “communication problem” apart from 
the way individuals see the whole organization. 

Instead of sorting the material into problems, therefore, I have 
assembled it into perspectives. At the risk of sounding overly fanciful, 
let me try to make the notion of a perspective more concrete. Imagine 
the Center as a very large and complicated three-dimensional figure. 
A perepective is a vantage point — ^just outside it, inside it, far away 
from it, etc., from which some things loom large, while others are hazy 
or distant; some things are usually shaded ominous and gloomy; while 
others have a more promising gleam. A perspective as used here is 
not a fixed set of opinions, but a general way of looking within which 
fairly wide variation is possible. 

As for the particular perspectives chosen, they are theoretical 
artifacts which seemed the most useful and clearest way of structuring 
a very diverse collection of statements and questions. They do not 
correspond to groups of people. On the contrary, a number of those 
interviewed may find opinions of theirs expressed in two or even three 
perspectives. 

In presenting viewpoints within this structure, I have made liberal 
use of verbatim quotes, partly for vividness and pungency of phrase, 
and partly as a means of illustrating how widespread an idea is without 
having to identify the speakers. The statements that are not verbatim 
are paraphrases; syntheses or summaries of a number of remarks; or 
occasionally, interpretations or opinions of my own. These I have tried 
to k^p to a minimum so that the candor and directness which char- 
acterized the origina! interviews can be transmitted to the readers of 
this report as completely as possible. 

First Perspective 

This perspective appears first because more people said more 
things that fit into it than into either of the others. In the foreground, 
overshadowing any other problems, is a large and obvious gap between 
the University and the participating school systems. HGSE appears 
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withdrawn, highly research-oriented as opposed to service-oriented, 
and unresponsive to the everyday needs and problems of the school 
systems. The conventional research-development-dissemination model 
suggested by the Office of Education’s description of R&D Centers, 
whereby the results of basic research are transmuted into curriculum 
development, and eventually disseminated to school systems, is seri- 
ously questioned if not rejected. 

With this general orientation, such questions as whether the cur- 
rently funded research projects form a coherent unit, or whether there 
is enough communication among them, are understandably not promi- 
nent Nor is the question of whether HGSE staff have “answers” very 
{MTominent; more importance is attached to their genuine personal 
invdvement in school affairs. Long-range, highly controlled research 
and development is not rejected as such; there is, rather, a sense of 
great imbalance in Center activities. The key words which recur in 
suggested remedies are involvement, personal contact £uid two-way. 

I want to emphasize that this is not a schoolman’s view of the 
R&D Center as opposed to a researcher’s view. To have made that 
kind of division would only have widened that school-university gap 
which those who have this perspective feel urgently must be clos^. 

Separations Between Schools and University: 

To elaborate on this summary, I will first present a group of quotes 
which makes the picture of HGSE as standoffish and preoccupied with 
its own research concerns more vivid and explicit, then go into the 
various rationales and strategies suggested for closing the school-univer- 
sity gap: interpretation of research results for teachers, teacher-initiated 
research, R&D directors in the schools, and so on. 

Here, then, is a barrage of remarks, each made by a different 
person. Since only four of those quoted are full-time schocdmen, 
obviously some remarks come from the very people that other remarks 
are meant to be about. 

“The Center is not the private kingdom of Harvard.” 

“Up to the present, all the Center has asked us to do is give 
guinea pigs.” 

“One thing I expect is that we will lose the interest of our 
member school systems if we proceed in the present way. More 
faculty members will do more research studies in schools, but I 
think these studies will have less infiuence on changing schools — 
they’re done on the schools, not with them.” 

“I can see our wanting to use them (cooperating systems), 
but I can’t see anyone obligating themselves to repay.” 

“One thing that makes this (working together) difficult is 
the rampant snobbishness of the faculty. In general the impres- 
sion I get is that the source of all knowledge and power is Larson 
Hall, and everyone else should stand outside panting.” 
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“The information is flowing all one way, , , , The conduit 
isn’t open wide enough,’’ 

“If this R & D Center was constructed simply to provide a 
more formal way (for researchers) to get at teachers, it will fail. 
We have a good structure but we haven’t made any changes in 
tho attitude of the basic researcher at Harvard, The needs of the 
systems are not making an impact. It’s not all the professor’s 
fault — school people have not expressed their needs,” 

“Probably the teachers in the cooperating systems don’t know 
a thing about the Center,” 

“I have the usual paranoic impression that a small clique 
makes the decisions in its own interests, , , , I have no sense of 
participating in policy decision making, , , , I have a strong feeling 
that the Center is concerned more with R than D, , , , We need 
people who are willing to accept the role of going out to serve 
the school rather than having the school serve them. Unless 
people have a sense of being respected in their involvement, they 
back away,” 

“If you want to move into a school system, sit around and 
listen to the teachers. See where you can be of help,” 

“Most school people feel that the Center is still University- 
oriented, and decisions tend to reflect the interests of senior faculty 
members, rather than those of the systems,” 

“There is clearly at the moment a. primacy of taking, not 
^ving. We should seriously consider whether it is not our func- 
tion to provide services of certain kinds,” 

This list could be continued, but the general perspective should be clear 
enough. Naturally the long-standing tradition of usually distant and 
cool school-university relations, to which the Center is heir (SUPRAD^® 
notwithstanding), cannot be altered overnight; but feeling is strong 
that a Onter which was deliberately created as a consortium of inter- 
ests should be further along than it is now in finding ways to deal with 
the problem. 

Two Types of Educational Research: 

What can it mean to serve school systems, to help them with what 
they see as their problems, if not to provide them with ready-made 
answers and packaged products labeled “Recommended by HGSE”? 
()ne thing I discovered it can mean, among those interviewed, is a 
different way of choosing and carrying out research projects. And here 
a characteristic but not fundamental difference between schoolmen and 
HGSE-Center staff was encountered: starting from the same sense of 
urgency and the pme perspective, but with different training, they give 
different descriptions of what needs to be done. Since this difference 



15 An earlier school-university collaboration called The School-University Pro- 
gram for Research and Development, 
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in proposed remedies has often, I think, been mistaken for a sharp 
ditference m fundamental perspective and commitment, it needs to be 
explamed m more detail. 

One concerned researcher put it this way: 

There are two styles of research in education. In “Type A,” 
the essential interest is in contributing to a body of theory. You 
design studies, invade classrooms, withdraw and examine the data, 
and plan the next study. In “Type B,” you focus on a group of 
students. You continually change the design and tactics of your 
Study as you observe the results. If one theory or curriculum 
doesn’t work, you throw it out and try something else. 

According to this researcher, “Harvard has always cleverly mana g f»< ^ 
to get involved with schools but not focussed on the kids.” To ever 
have any sutetantial impact or practice, researchers need to make long- 
range commitments to work in live classroom situations. But, he con- 
tinued, “It is often said that the classroom is too messy to do research. 
One of the problems is that we don’t have the theory to deal with 

^ impression, then, this type of research 

will call tor more, rather than less, expertise on the part of those who 
conduct It; it is consequently not clear how great a role competent 
teachers, unskilled in advanced research techniques and unfamiliar with 
elaborate theories of instruction, could play in it. Possibly they could 
become converswt enough with the techniques and theories involved 
m particular projects to participate intelligently under the direction of 
a highly trained researcher. 

Teacher-Researcher Project: 

Another approach initiated by researchers for closing the gap is 
embodied in the teacher-researcher project — often mentioned by 
schoolmen as one of the most encouraging of the Center’s undertakings. 
The project team has written a series of working papers; in each of 
them a major theoretical concept in child development is explored to 
see what implications it may hold for the classroom. After the project 
team has carefully selected a group of teachers capable of responding 
creatively to the interpreted research by drawing added implications of 

their own, they plan a series of joint teacher-researcher papers, and 
eventually a book. 

This project s researchers are acting as mediators, translating and 
interpreting and sifting a body of often abstruse-sounding material to 
discover what is relevant for teachers. Some of them wonder: “But 
then, what are you really doing to the research? How m.uch will the 
fimsh^ product resemble me raw material?” Looked at another way, 
this difficulty in presenting research results so that they are really intel- 
ligible and meaningful to teachers might show that researehers in 
education are by and large using inappropriate patterns borrowed from 
psychology and other behavioral sciences; they have rarely first studied 
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thU teachers have, then devised suitable measurements. In 

for irfore ler-researcher project indirectly demonstrates the need 

more Type B research, once again presumably done by exocrts 
who can devise rehable ways of measuring and describing sLeTo^ 
steUations of factors present in the classroom situation. 

Teacher-Initiated Research: 

““y^Sing as this project aimed at inteipretmg 
Type A research and the caii for “Type B” research may be Either 
completely fits the description of research growing out of teachers’ 
n^ which I heard from several schoolmen. To make this dear, iet 
me present a schoolmen’s view of the teacher-researcher projed fol- 
lowed by a descnption of their suggestion for closing the gL- Sachd- 
imtiatrf research. Two schooimen I interviewed were fnthusStic 
about Ae project, yet expressed concern about what would hannen if 
the catena for seiecting panicipating teachers were srupT the 
resellers. They feared the project team would “hold the mtoor up” 
and get someone like themseives “rather than the averaK g^ in„l 
vauve teacher.’’ Moreover, one of them contrasted thfp®^ “"ft 

of?oJ^ h M ’ “““ ” “ "'Wch a group 

mtive development, present ciassroom learning probiems, a^ see how 

proj^ IS tundamentany a schoolman. His idea is to take a nractical 

?roS”te^ on ftrTT“lt'^ ‘eacher-researchei 

S^e h^mni" e theorctical conce- 

and see its implications for the classroom.” 

Genuine^ teacher-initiated research, as opposed to “Tvoe B” 

h K intelligible to teachers, app^entiy 

ought to be judged by a different set of criteria. The several schoolmen 
who expressed themselves on this point, including a few witiTTme 

h ^5^* Ki” research skill, were unanimous that there 
ought to be a double standard. Far from being patronizing this double 

te^Sn^al^^ “recognition of reality” and a reiization that 
. research-perhaps better called experimentation-pro- 
vides a different sort of purpose, vitality, and impetu for change Aan 
^es the work of highly trained researchers. Through it teachers can 
^ome more informed, more enthusiastic about tiyinfto make changes 
and more receptive to gradual reformulations of the problems they had 

“The idea (coming from a school system) may be naive 
unsophisticatedly described, full of fairly obvious pitfalls bui 
commg from a system that’s in a rut . . . here is the first’ little 

*“*""*• 1“ ‘he suppo^of thil 
effort you will create an atmosphere—as people become more 
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enthusiastic about submitting proposals, you can become more 
critical. If you really want to have an impact, you take them at 
their relative level of readiness. . . . It’s somewhat like writing a 
paper. You write the rough draft, improve the ideas, organization, 
etc. It could grow into a rigorous research project. But if you 
look at it in the beginning and say, ‘What is the control group? 
What are the clearly stated hypotheses? And what are the instru- 
ments?’ you dismiss it.” 

‘‘If you can get a teacher to look more critically at her func- 
tion and at the whole process of learning, you’re really going to 
get a good climate. Many are more research-conscious than we 
realize — we don’t call it that, and they don’t call it that. But a 
good teacher is constantly trying things out.” 

‘‘We’re talking about the stimulation of a person in a school. 
It’s not ‘research’ in the narrow sense, but look at the built-in 
dissemination. But research projects, as the Center thinks of them, 
are not going to be developed by the classroom teacher.” 

(The double standard) ‘‘Tliat’s OK. Then when we get 
involved in some more legitimate things ... we will participate 
in a more informed way. Then the classroom teacher will not 
simply be used. They may even be able to contribute better feed- 
back to the researchers.” 

These researchers’ and teachers’ approaches, responses to a similar 
perception of need developed by people with different sorts of training, 
seem to be complementary rather than in opposition. Lack of enough 
money to go round would seem, at first sight, to be the only reason 
why they could not go on simultaneously and reinforce one aiiother. 
However, though ‘‘Type B” research has a legitimate air, interpretation 
of basic research for teachers fits less obviously into the research- 
development-dissemination paradigm set up by the Office of Education; 
and small-scale scattered teacher-initiated research-even with consid- 
erable consultant help — ^seems to fit badly. 

Perhaps we need two sorts of financial policy: one for long-range 
research and development (concentrate the resources) and the other 
for all short-term efforts to bring the teacher and the researcher closer 
together (spread the wealth and spread the findings). These scattered 
projects and confrontations would have a conceptusd unity as variants 
of a single process of narrowing the teacher-researcher gap; all such 
projects could thus be analyzed for useful generalizations about process, 
regardless of, or in relation to, their great substantive variety. “This 
could become a major focus of Center activity.” 

Questioning the Research-Development-Dissemirntion Model (USOE): 

Perhaps, also, the research-development-dissemination model is 
insufficient for a genuinely cooperative school-university effort. It is 
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cipccialty linuted if interpreted to mean only "research, then develop- 
ni«it, then dissemination.” As one person put it: 

^^®^®lopment to me would mean the introduction of a new 
approach and new services. Say I had some notion for a project. 
* get enough out of it to get some hypotheses that 

p® ^ese^rchable, we might noL And we may have to say, 
TX) this because we have a hunch it will work.” D ma y precede R 
or follow /{, or be a separate entity. 

In addition to this objection, the standard paradigm in its mort undis- 
guis^ form is oftra unpalatable to school systems. As someone else 
put it, “I don’t think the Center should look upon itself as something 
that geneiates a lot of great things and brings them on a silver platter 
to the schools. This is the guaranteed way to accomplish nothing.” 
^om to get rid of the silver platter image Ity involving teachers in the 
devdopment process would very likely be more convincing if at least 

some teachers were concurrently encouraged to innovate and experimoit 
on their own. 

Another l i mit a t ion perceived in this paradigm is t h^t , im|dica- 
tion, it makes a sharp distinction between research and field service, 
so that service does not seem a natural function of an institution devoted 
to researdi-development-dissemination. Paul Lazarsfeld’s reasoning in 
Organizing Educational Rexarch^* is as fdlows: 

University a dminis trators seem to have become increasingty 
aware of the advantage of separating research and service. . . . 
It should not be concluded . . . that fidd servicer requested by a 
local client cannot contribute to basic knowled^ in the given 
field. . . . But the character of applied research in education 
the conditions under which it is pursued seem to hamper the enrich- 
ment of basic knowledge . . . a . . . serious matter ... is the wide- 
spread demand for field services rather than research finHiny . . . 
lacking a clear idea of what constitutes research, practitiotters 
may well confuse the latter widi field services, which consist 
largely of consultation and sodal bookkeeping. This could lead 
to believe that they have fulfilled their obligations to kry p 
in touch with the frontiers of scholarly activity hy commissioning 
a field service worker to conduct a survey of the school system or 
to give advice on educational trends which should be followed in 
order to "keep up to date.” 

Utoo^ surely this is an unflattering description of service, it 
presents attitudes and activities typical for school tystems and univeisi- 
ti«. However, those I interviewed who are especially concerned with 
bridging the school-university gap seem to be asking for more activity 



Laeusfeld, PSnl FeUx, and Sam D. Organizing Educatitmal Research: 

An Exptoranon. Englewood, NJ.: Prentice-Hall, 1964. pp. 37, 40, 52-3. 
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falling midway between the two poles he defines. “Lazaisfeld*s dichot- 
omy is too sharply drawn. There’s no reason why in helping the schools, 
you can’t improve their researchability and ^t some good research 
dcme.” The thrust of Lazarsfeld’s objection is that field services are too 
scattered, impressionistic and filled with “former practitioners rather 
than academic researchers” to add much to a body of theory — i.e., to 
function as “Ty^ A” research. But from this first perspective, that is 
hardly an objection. So horn this first vantage point, it seems desirable 
to reexamine not onlv how to ccmduct educational research, but how 
to integrate it productively with activities that fall on the creative upper 
IxHdetline of what is commonly called field service. 

Liaison Role Needed: 

It has been shown that a perspective in which HGSE appears with- 
drawn and oveiacademic, not serving school needs, leads to a variety oi 
l^ans for getting reseachers to cope with the classroom and encouraging 
teachers to experiment Another recurrent theme within this perspective 
is the need for people in specific liaison roles between HGSE and co- 
operating systems. OftL.i people mentioned the lack of R & D direc- 
foHTS in most of the cooperating systems as a crucial and si gnificant 
weakness in the proposed cooperative effort I began to feel a little as 
if we were all “Waiting for Godot”: little could happen until peofAc 
could be found to fill these slots, yet suhaUe peofde had not material- 
ized, and no one seemed sure where to find them or even whether ffiey 
existed. To date only one of the six slots has been officially filled. I 
shall present some opinions as to what such a liaison persem ought to be 
like and udiy such key posts, implicit in even the earliest pl anning for 
the Center, remain unfilled; these will be followed by suggestions for 
supportive, temporary, and alternative ways erf creating workable school- 
univosity liaisons. 

These are some characterizations of the liaison role: 

“Part of this (jnoblem) will work itself out when the Center 
realty beemnes operaUe, and it wiU when these R & D people 
beceme active, and start working with clusters of teachers, develop- 
ing their tiny projects. An important role of the R & D coordi- 
nator would be to go around, start talking , observing in classrooms, 
find individuals who arc developing classroom research projects.” 

“Frankly, I don’t see this partu^ar job as a very esoteric kind 
<rf job. ... My notion is a marriage broker, not a researcher. 
I’m not saying research isn’t necessary to these systems. . . . But 
it’s not a sine qua non. I would be suspicious of a person who 
could only design research neatly for this job. It’s low on my 
galaxy of attributes. A person who could be patient and listen — 
that’s hi^.” 

*There ought to be a Center person who could sit down with 
a principal, who in turn could draw on faculty members.” 



® practice, but the idea would 
get SOTieone close to (superintendents), and dose to R & D 

figuring out in little ways how to bring R & D to the 

Why luu there been a so long a wait for R & D directors? One 

^ ^ ^ their 

si^ts too high. People reasonably well grounded in both research 

^d toadunfe are also patient and good listeners, and willing to 

to school, must be a rarity anywhere. On 
^ c^hand, m^ve wide-range recruiting for these positions, set- 
^ ^ description with several possible vaSti^ has 

attempt 

rroining for R»mardt—Toadiors: 

^For ^t^, as a supplement or temporary alternative to R & D 
dire^re, the Onto might sdect a smaU group of skilled and innovative 
te*atos tepreaentmg elementary and secondary levels in all the coon- 
qfstems. One schoofanan suggested that these teachers, already 
Itoowiiand rerpected m their home scho^ could go through a specially 
designed, mt^e program during the summer. Through acqiu^it^ 
ms^ depth with at least one longitudinal stucty in child devdopment. 

projects, and a number of 
thou^itfiilly designed studies, the teachers could break 
moo^the haze of mystery and remotoiess that often surrounds 

In learning about a longitudinal stnety currently in progress at the 
Cento, for esmple, the teachers might meet for expiration, discus- 
iion, and questrom with a dozen different members of the project staff, 
^or two at a time, in a given week. Instead of discussing research 
P^ems m the abstract, each researcher would describe a stage or 
poWOT as It w^ embodied in this particular study. compflinrTbib- 
lipg^y of previous literature, chooTig a sample, devising and validat- 
^1^ mstnmient^ and so forth. With curriculum development, the 
StT ®*P*°*® ttie assumptions behind the project were. 
^ “ *^‘*®“* reactions and ach^^n^ 

toe Mtoials were revised, etc. In addition, if there wm 
a mo^ teachers could examine recent materials 

(educational bioad- 

watmg ai^ television) and M (Educational Services, Inc.) could 

a^ve role Iqr arrangmg to introduce the group to the inner 

TOkin gs of s elected on-gomg projects in curriculum and communica- 
tuns systaos. 

Such an initiation, of course, would not be intended to train the 
teachers m actual research design. Rather, it would give them some 
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sensitivity to the problems and activities of the researchers and teach 
them to think constructively about which types of classroonss and school 
problems they already were familiar with which would be amenable to 
small-scale innovation and experimentation. In addition, they would 
have a host of personal contacts among HGSE researchers, cm whose 
experience they could draw in a friendly, informal fashion. Pe.jii'ips 
some of their small projects could eventually become “Type B” reseaidh. 
During the school year the teachers could be released frx>m classroom 
responsibility to have systematic, extensive conferences with other 
teachers at their home school and perhaps one or two others in order 
to encourage promising-looking ideas. As they grew within this new job 
role, many might wish to return to HGSE for another summer or full 
year in order to obtain more rigorous and specialized tr aining 

One added advantage of such a j^ot training program is that it 
would give many researchers, particulariy those whose projects may 
have “nothing to disseminate” in the form of valid results for several 
years, a chance for direct contact and free exchange ideas with 
classroom teachers; yet it would not take much time from any one 
posem’s work. In fact, two such groups of teachers could probably 
be moved throu^ this type of summer program, one a week or so later 
than the other, without disrupting the pace of anyone’s research. 

Usm of Doctoral Candidatos: 

Another temporary or suppmtive approach uiiich was suggested 
would be to use HGSE doctoral candidates for part-time liaison redes. 
The school systems could decide wdiat sort of parallel, short-term train- 
ing program could best introduce them to the complexities of local 
conditions. Then they could be assigned to one or two schools and 
spend a preliminary period listening and becoming acquainted with 
evoyone. Customarily a number of doctoral candidates have had part- 
time jobs supervising Master of Arts in Teaching (MAT) candidates. 
Omsidering that the alternative system of resident supervision has been 
introduced, and that in any event the number of Master of Arts in 
Teaching students is likely to be reduced according to the plan of 
the Scheffler Report,^^ a new liaison role for doctoral students could 
be introduced as an alternative to supervision. 

Involving Middle4.evel Administrators: 

To increase personal contacts still furAer, it has been suggested 
that the Outer stafT ought to become directly involved with middle- 
level administrators — ^principals, department heads, and supervisors. 
What should happen? Suggestions include a series of small group meet- 
ings with selected Center staff, intended to create more open attitudes 
toward irmovation and experimentation; more substantively oriented. 



report of the faculty of the Harvard Graduate School of Education on 
graduate study in education. 
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mectmp with particular Center researches whose cur- 
^ administrators can understand and share; and 
c^eiences dire<^y related to smaU innovative projects which the 

Center IS supporting within their schools. 

In short, the need for personal contact dominates this perspective. 

and influence 

po^. Its the way you improve a school system. Bulletins 
off^ves, memoranda, reports— we are inundated. If we 
^ only rienderize the written materials and somehow or other 
achate the p^al contacts of researcher and teacher, not an 
tu^al contart ^t a continumg thing, so that when he goes into 
^ classrtra he IS regarded as a partner and not as “one of those 
observers from Harvard.” 

Need for o Curriculvm Cenfer: 

». "wstioo to bridgiog the Kbool-uiliveishy gap (abo 

■nnln^'!^ 7 *^ «f gniOTtmg mofc penonal contacts, but primatily a 
■ ntomatioa) g a cutiiculiim center. HanBy a for 

instructional materials is almost 
ahraya men tWMd m the saiu breath as foe dearingbouse in planning 
docu^ and early executive oommitto me^^ Even fo^ to 
^1^ wemm^y as inseparable as Tweedledum and T wmlu. 

mte being and to carricuinm center has not 
A 1^, ^prehensive, and elaborate center will in all piobabilitv be 
^ m (Regional Educational Laboratory). But 

a^dM^JLfif *® assembled bouse 

a c^ rf m own, accessibte to aB teadiera in to cooDeraliiin 

^y*teiU4 and all HGSE staff and 



Summaries of Remaining Perspectives Reported 

Tfe second peripective is a view from within. In to foreground 
i^iKW mterconnectedness among Center projects and 

““emination to s<^ n*. 

SI ddhto 

<n ?*i 5 “*“** ‘OtBarie to lack of sustained cooperative effort 

to to way to Cento was originaBy put together there is^elibeialdy 

«i»« interests of flrst-rate^^^ 
w<»W •» unwilling to let ato^ 
foOT wto they ought to be dmng. Yet it is Wn to “first- 

r«^ foemselva who express to need to more unity of conception 
and purpose a foe Center’s research effort conception 

^P^e^ CM^ in a value conflict between foe traditional inde- 

p«d^ to universiQr pn*ssor--wliich in Harvard’s graduate lib- 
etal arts fwailties and etsewhere <ton leads to coteries andtaclfoiting 
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within departments — and the not very clear demands of a new situation 
for cooperation and group effort. Though the “star system” seems a poor 
model for a professional school which proposed to intervene significantly 
in the education development of a metropolitan area, this model seems 
to affect the way many people act, react, and make decisions at the 
Center. 

Interestin^y, relatively few solutions were proposed for the prob- 
lem seen in this second perspective, as contrasted with the variety of 
new ideas suggested for closing the school-university gap. 

The third perspective is a view from afar. Comments focus on the 
paucity of substantive knowledge and the lack of clearly understood 
purposes within the whole field of education, rather than at the Crater 
in particular. Since our current ability to evaluate is too tenuous, some 
people place a high value on inform^ intuition; others stress the need 
for more rigorous evaluation. Since the process of evaluation makes no 
sense in the absence of agreed upon goals, still others concentrate on 
the lack of such explicit values and goals around which research and 
development could be oriented. This definition of goals is further 
complicated by the implicit value compraent in many social scie'icc 
concepts often assumed to be neutral. 

Thinking of the Center as an organizational structure which can 
mesh or intertwine with other organizations, many people concerned 
with long-range goals do become specific about what the Center’s 
relatimi ought to be to certain other groups. Comments focus on the 
strrag outer and inner pressures for the Center to become more in- 
volved with inner city schools, and on the Center’s relation to the 
broadly based Regional Educational Laboratory (REL). Others are 
acutely concerned with what they consider the Center’s mistaken con- 
centration on schools, as opposed to other educative ins titutions and 
processes within the community, or its perhaps mistaken concentra- 
ticMi on the dissemination of research, as opposed to more political and 
calculated ways of bringing about change. 

The fourth is ar. historical perspective. It contains excerpts from 
relevant memoranda and minutes, presented in chronological order 
without any comment. Readers may thus discover any ways in which 
current Center problems are foreshadowed or illuminated by these ex- 
cerpts. They are not a balanced selection from the documents in 
question, but were chosen because they dealt with school-university 
relations, how the Center was assembled, and how the rationale for 
funding or not funding certain types of projects evolved. 

Conclusion 

The conclusion summarizes the models, emphases, and needs that 
are in competition at the Center: downward-flow dissemination versus 
rigorous research, immediate versus long-range impact, autonomy versus 
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interdependence, and city versus suburbs. In general, people seem more 
divided within themselves on these issues than divided into little factions. 

Because of these differences in perspectives and ^als, theories and 
strategies of change will not, in themselves, solve any of the Center’s 
problems. Prior decisions and commitments have to be made before 
the subtleties of a particular strategy become useful. In other words, 
theory can influence a wise policy, but at a more basic level commit- 
ments precede the adoption of procedures for bringing about change. 
Author^s Note: Since Ais report was issued (February, 1966) many 
changes have taken place at the Center. Several new progr am* have 
been initiated which aim at closing the school-university gap. These 
include “Assisting Teacher to Conduct Research,” in which fifteen 
teachos are carrying out their own studies under the guidance of a 
*®“ior, ^archer; “Summer Institute to Train Teachers in a Liaison 
R<fle,” in which twenty-six teachers were trained as agents dt ohang>> 
mtlw their schools and are now acting in this new role; and “Inter- 
disaplmary Teams,” in which a small group of researchers and master 
teachers can respond to the request of a schocfl, and work with th^ 
closely for as long as a year on some major problem. In addition, the 
slots for R & D directors have been filled. Other and more major 
changes in programs and policies are in process. 

A copy of the full text of “Perspectives on the R & D Center” 
(mimeo) may be obtained by writing to Center for Research and De- 
velopment on Educational Differences, Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. 

F. issues and Problems as Viewed by a Large, Multi-Purpose 
State UniversHy Located in a Small City in Establishing 
Off-Campus Student Teaching Operations 

Hopton Southworth 

Associate Professor of Elementary 
and Special Education 
Michigan State University 

Michigan State University is located in the small city of East 
Lansing. The 30,(X)0 residents support a middle-sized school district 
Four thousand students are enrolled by the university — ^2,(X)0 of whom 
are scheduled in student teaching or internship each year. It is quite ap- 
parent that laboratory and field experiences for this enrollment could not 
be adequately provided by the local schools or a campus demon- 
stration school 

In the early 1950’s, the faculty decided to develop student teaching 
contracts with Michigan puUic school districts rather than erect a 
campus laboratory school or saturate East Lansing classrooms. At first 
the nearby cities of Lansing and Jackson and smaller communities such 
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as St. Johns, Holt, and Chariotte were utilized. Student teachers were 
bused to and from assigned classrooms each day. Faculty time, student 
teacher fatigue, and transportation costs motivated a resident student 
teacher center development. 

As enrollments increased, off-campus centers were developed in 
Battle Creek, Grand Rapids, Birmingham, Saginaw-Bay City, Traverse 
City, Flint, and Pontiac. The distance from East Lansing precluded 
daily or weekly transportation. Full-time student teaching resulted from 
the Marshall Study, and student teachers were required to reside in 
the resident centers. 

Originally student teaching coordinators were persons who were 
appointed jointly by the school district and university kculty. As enroll- 
ments rose and programs became more comprehensive, full university 
faculty appointments were created. In 1966, Michigan State University 
maintained seventeen resident student teaching programs in most major 
population centers, including Detroit, and in strategic non-urban loca- 
tions in Michigan. 

University Centered Issues: 

Several decisions were crucial to the development of the vast net- 
work of student teaching and intern centers. It was decided not to 
utilize the children of university faculty as a typical pupil population 
for student teaching in a campus laboratory school. The multi-univer- 
sity faculties had to be convinced that majors in history, mathematics, 
science, and English — ^lo name a few— could be assigned away from 
the parent campus for a full-time quarter of study in the public schools 
without seriously contaminating the undergraduate program. It was 
allowed that the sacred sequence of courses could be interrupted in 
order to provide realistic full-time laboratory experiences. The move 
to Qqncal Michigan school co^nmunities was an important decision for 
the sixties. 

Many conversations among the university colleges were initiated 
and are still maintained through an All-University Teacher Education 
Council, which meets mcmthly to discuss teacher education at Michigan 
State. This group supports full-time student teaching and endorsed 
development of an elementary internship which contains five quarters 
away from the East Lansing campus. The importance of field and 
laboratory experiences in teacher education programs at the under- 
graduate level must be recognized by the liber^ arts faculties and con- 
sistently supported by them. 

The education faculty continually converses with major content 
department faculties in an effort to refine the structure of teaching 
majors, as well as the relationship between content discipline concepts 
and the population of learners to be served in the public schools. 
Frequently, undergraduate liberal arts faculties wish to ignore the col- 
lege student’s application of knowledge in the society. Teaching careers 
— the interpretation of concepts to others — is not the concern of the 
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several professors of the sciences. A new generation of scholars in 
science axid aits may see the social responsibility of graduates in their 
particular field and may yet discover ways to maintain the integrity 
of content major and scholarship and still encourage the me aningf ul 
application of knowledge in the future society. University-wide recog- 
nition of departmental responsibility for 2,000 teacher candidates is a 
problem demanding continuous faculty di^ogue. 

Teacher education is not a glamour operation. It is far less spec- 
^ular than scientific research, and less newsworthy than developments 
in business and industry curriculums. Teacher graduates are not yet 
powerful alumni nor the large potential contributors. The typical uni- 
versity budget demonstrates the low visibility or priority for teacher 
education. We are just finding ways to obtain large public and private 
grants consistently, and larger portions of the university budgets for 
teacher education, despite the record number of teacher graduates over 
the years. The educatiim faculty must initiate action which would pro- 
vide greater support for field and laboratory experiences. In the past, 
we have bwn ^ilty of designing student teaching programs to fit the 
handout, misusing our public school friends, and hoping <o^*ecikc some 
dav would rescue us. 

The umversity budget is a matter of public reeziJ J t does not 
reflect priority or importance of teacher education, j» :s ver} envious to 
current and prospective faculty. The importance v"* f n (aboratoiy 
assignments is also immediately obvious to ne 7 ' facu.;v. Most senior 
faculty decline extensive student teaching asfs’ttiir.enU. This indicates 
the low priority given such experiences. M.’ny W.licve that any new 
faculty member can do an adequate job in t’li,; . If i^plit assignm ent!^ 
arc the rule, coordination of the student teachers usually receives 
lowest prority from the campus based pre^^^sor. (^Coor dinating student 
teachers from the university campus is one yvrobleir; to reside 100 miles 
from campus and coordinate student teachers is quite another. 

The traditional image of the college professor does not include his 
raiding in the real world, isolated in some ways from the professional 
dialogue of the college of education building. Separation from the 
cultui^ milieu certainly can be a problem for some out-of-state based 
coordinators. However, the metropolitan Detroit cultural mili eu is per- 
haps more compiehensive than most major university co mmunities in 
the world. Individual imagination and initiative is the only thing that 
can isolate any college professor in our four-hour jet world. 

T/i» Rmsidmnt Coordinator— A University Person, School Based: 

Colleges arc not recruiting resident center coordinators from 
campus ranks. New coordinators come from outside the university 
family: from public schools. These are new professors who believe 
in the partnership in teacher education. 

In those few cases where we have moved an occasional professor 
from his campus sanctuary, his professorial stance has immediately 
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alienated the public school clientele, who realistically challenge bis 
pontifications, his inability to demonstrate how, his unw illingne ss to 
concede another’s point of view. The real world is not ideal: h um an 
beings are not naturally theoretically defined and motivated, and c ann ot 
be summarily dismissed upon completion of a series of lectures or tests. 
Accountability is not something a resident coordinator can move away 
from; he is very accessible to his several publics. Perhaps the fact that 
he has no place to hide, no study carrel in the library labyrinth, no 
escape from the daily test of appljring theory to practice, causes the 
majority of the professorial population to decline a resident coordinator’s 
position. 

It takes a certain kind of person to be a resident off-campus co- 
ordinator. He must believe in the wedding of public school environ- 
ments, teacher practitioners, and the university resources in teacher 
education. He must be willing to pursue his academic scholarship 
through independent reading and utilization of all libraries — ^not just 
the university library — and he must carefully organize his time and 
dialogue with others. Attendance at campus faculty meetings, exchan^ 
of papers, frequent phone calls, letters, and inter-visitation help to 
maintain vital communication lines. Extensive automobile travel 
(10,000 miles per year) can become annoying, time consuming, and 
costly, but a generous amount of autonomy can dimi dsh this detraction. 
However, one does not have to sacrifice all opportunities to do research, 
wnte books, teach, or gain administrative experience while serving in 
the position of off-campus coordinator. 

The nature of the public school-university teacher education part- 
nership must be clearly and cooperatively defined. The resident coordi- 
nator must have the authority to act for the university in the resident 
center. There is nothing more irritating than decision delays about 
operational matters because the home office, 100 miles away, does 
not have situational information or recognition of local priorities. Few 
persons will be motivated to become off-campus coor dina tors unless 
they possess a degree of autonomy in coordinating their assigned cen- 
ters. The loneliness of the station is only compensated for by the lati- 
tude of the authority and the realism of the society. 

Cooperative Center Development: 

If all parties plan together, there is little need for expedient pro- 
graming. Haphazard center development only leads to early disillusion- 
ment with a partnership. The university must ascertain its future 
enrollment, the student teaching stations needed, the personnel for 
adequate supervision, and the budget necessary for proper long term 
support. Then, by invitation or on its own initiative, it must develop 
a dialogue with public school administrators and teacher practitioners 
concerning the nature of student teaching and internship programs. 
Specifically, the university must provide the partnership with: (a) 
orientation to teacher education for the school board, administration. 
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teachers, students, and parents; (b) support in the selection and 
preparation of supervising teachers; (c) counsel in developing guide- 
lines for candidate assignment, supervision, and evaluation; and (d) 
cooperative opportunities to design, modify, and evaluate the program. 
Ne^ect — ^incidental or deliberate — of any of the above actions by the 
university should mandate its remaining in the campus community. 

Communication is an important factor in the success or failure 
of the program. The university coordinator must be visible, accessible, 
and willing to tall: with supervising teachers, principals, and student 
teachers as needed. Those difficult student teaching candidates must 
receive the attention necessary in order for decisions about certification 
to be reached with maximum evidence and dialogue. 

Care must be taken by the coordinator to promise only those serv- 
ices which can be delivered to supervisors or principals. One man 
representing a university can soon promise every waking minute unless 
caution and organization exist. In time, services initi^y required of 
the university coordinator become skills of the corps of supervising 
teachers and principals. Communication lines must be maintained too. 
Frequently I am chided by old cdleagues that I am becoming inacces- 
sible. Attention to the dialogue is a continuous requirement. 

The student teaching centers were not established to ease the 
burdens of student teachers, but rather to identify the best realistic 
laboratories in which to practice initial teaching behavior. Problems 
of housing and transportation for student teachers have never dictated 
the objectives of the center program. Teacher education can not be ^ 
considered as an experience of convenience and also claim recognition 
for its professional characteristics. To be sure, students have problems; 
but understanding supervisors and patient, resourceful principals have 
joined the coordinator in helping hundreds of teacher candidates to 
be^ their careers in a mature manner. 

School District Centered Issues: 

The Michigan State University — ^Macomb Teacher Education Cen- 
ter, which I helped create along with several score public school 
personnel, has operated for seven years. Student teaching i"as a rela- 
tively small .ivor performed by the eleven school districts for the 
metropolitan universities. In 1959, a regional group including a com- 
munity college banded together and invited Michigan State University, 
100 miles distant, to establish teacher education programs in Macomb 
County, a region adjacent to the northeast city limits of Detroit. 

At first, cooperating school districts regarded student teaching as 
easy teacher recruitment. Many of the districts were confronted with 
mushrooming populations, extensive school building construction, repe- 
titious millage and bonding campaigns, and continual in-service pro- 
grams for new teachers. Much of the initial population surge has passed, 
but teacher education needs continue. An adjunct growth dimension 
has occurred through the hundreds of student teaching experiences: 
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school district administrators and countless supervising teachers continue 
to relate their appreciation of the personal professional growth resulting 
from teacher education responsibilities. 

In Ae beginning, universities were regarded as producers; Ae 
school Astricts, the consumers. Through cooperative program design, 
implementetion, and evaluation, a growing appreciation of Ai con- 
tinuum m teacher education has developed. 

Teachers and administrators are becoming more aware of Ae con- 
tinuous problem of teacher recruitment, preparation, and re-skilling 
necessary to sustain a competent faculty. Teacher turnover, or de- 
parAres from the teaching career field, frequently indicate more Aan 
a disproportionate number of women in teaching. Concerned educators 
are carefully recording Ae reasons for Ae teacher dropouts. Low 
visibility, inadequate rewards, and lack of interest in and recognition 
of Aeir work by superiors are reasons heard. Too many classroom 
teachers fail to discover Ae excitement in teaching; isolation in self- 
contained rooms contributes to Ae weakness in professional dialogue. 
T^e work of supervising teachers, intern consultants, and buil din g prin- 
cipals involved in sAdent teaching and internship has revitalized Ae 
faculties in several buildings. Teacher education has a positive impact 
upon Ae intensity of professional communications wi thin cooperating 
school districts, and among inter-district supervising teachers. 

A Multi-District ContBr—Advantogcs and Disadvantagas: 

The multi-district sAdent teachmg center has been an mteresting 
development over Ae past seven years. Initially, single city school 
Astricts contracted wiA Ae university sAdent teaching program; 
adAtional enrollments have required new sAtions which develop from 
a waiting list of public school districts wishing to become parAers m 
teacher education in established program centers. Progr am stimulation 
in Ae ori^nal districts has been healAy. A new alertness exists when 
several districts blur boundaries and cooperate regionally m teacher 
education. A cooperative program account has developed. Eleven school 
disticts dissolved mAvidual student teaching accounts and created one 
regional And to support student teaching activities. The common And 
d^'frays Ae costs of supervising teacher seminars, selected program 
materials, token allowances for supervising teachers, scholarships to 
national workshops of Ae Association for SAdent Teachmg, and 
quarter-end dinners for sAdent teachers and supervisors. This And is 
admimstered by Ae umversity coordinators. Financial policy is guided 
by a committee of cooperative teachers and principals. Monies are 
invested in teacher education — surpluses do not accumAate. 

Multi-district centers offer a greater range of student teaching en- 
vironments, school communities, and social milieus and provide flexi- 
bUity m times of stress. BuilAng shortages, financial crises, and 
personnel gaps can all be accommodated within Ae framework of Ae 
regional center. The curriculum impact in a region can be mcreased 
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through the cross-pcrilinatioii which occurs at supervising teacher semi- 
nars five times each quarter. The professional vision of isolated teachers 
or groups of teachers has been enlarged over the seasons. Impatient 
coordinators must learn how to change provincial thought to universal 
understanding. The regional approach holds the best promise of over- 
coming in-grown ideas. It is interesting to note that the several school 
districts can collectively affect provincialism in the university thought 
tystems. 

Building a Program Togethor: 

It takes several years to develop the imaginative abilities of the 
university and local school persmmel. The program participants learn 
together to devel<q> the skills of supervision and the interesting by- 
products of studem teaching. Neither partner has a moncqx>ly on 
creativity. The university coordinator, with support from local reference 
panels of student teat^ers, supervising teachers, and principals, can 
ensure irmovation and program vitality. 

Individual designs for each studrat teadiing experience are 
encouraged. Variations of team teaching are resulting from new under- 
standings of the student teaching laboratory potentiaL Case study 
matoials and teacher behavior studies are being conducted by the 
supovisors and student teachers. Interesting field trips for student 
teachers are also provided for supervising teachers. Teams of super- 
visirig teachers are encoura^ to develop supervision materials and to 
provide special resources to disadvantaged learners in the student teadi- 
ing settings. Local curriculum development has also been initiated by 
supervising teachers. 

A continuous orientation challenge confronts the university coordi- 
nator. Increasing enrollments and multi-institutional utilization the 
student teaching area rapidty depletes the corps of skilled supervising 
teachers. The identification, selection, and preparation of new supervis- 
ing teachers must receive attentioF each academic quarter. A course in 
supervision of student teaching is offered in the region three times eadi 
year. 

Regional center guidelines can be developed by the supervisors 
and prindpals in council with the university coordinator. There is need 
of specific role accountability. Supervising teachers must be informed of 
the university program objectives, the nature of supervision, and die 
means of assessing student teaching performance. 

FaciUths for a Rogkmal Cantor: 

Most off-campus student teaching coordinators have begun opera- 
tions from the truuk of their automobiles. Books, records, a coffee um, 
and a tape recorder were transported from class to class, district to 
district Facilities and space for student teaching seminars were fre- 
qumitly difficult to locate in rapidly growing school districts. A small 
c^ce, a s]mipathetic school secretary, and a vacant classroom soon 
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m a teri alize for the icaoiiio^il univenity coordinator. Sdio<d distikts 
have bem most gnerous in granting |dione privil^es, typewiitas, 
mnne ogia |rfinig service, heat, li^it, furniture, and custodial resources 
as requested. The secret to resources can be found in interesting a 
buildirig princqial in teacher education; a legkm of teacher ndncatinn 
fnends does exist 

Duriitg the fifth year, the Macomb Teacher Education Carter 
leased a vacant six room elementary school. This building p«nfain« three 
instructional classrooms, lihraty, offices for a faculty of six, phone 
sovice, two secretaries, and the resources to serve 100 teadier candi- 
dates each quarter. An operational budget of $45,000 supported 182 
ca ndi da te s in 1965-66. A faculty of six full-time persons and a part-time 
fscnlQr of others serviced studmt *^»**^g and intemshqr programs in 
the 120 square mile area. The off-campus coordinator must become a 
skillfill COOrfflarL Both partners must ftirnwh |]|g matwial and 
tary resouces for the center program. The extent of the shared 
icqKnsibiliQr is determined prirnarify by die fineaae d die university 
coordinator. As tiie partnerslup matures and tiie particqiants are willirig 
to risk c a pit al in teadrsT education, few Irniha aie enviskmed. 

invas K»garding Taoehar OrganaaNonst 

The off-campus coordinator cultivates many frignifa^ pgfhapf die 
most h^iful of whkdi are the hundreds of dedicated snpoviring 
te adieis . They face a ptoUem recognition and accountability for 
pg fonn a n ce. U seems apparent that the university and public schools 
must soon invite dassroom teachos to be tiie tiiitd par tner hi pte- and 
post-certification expetimoes. Teadio’ practitionos ate often die most 
inqiortant inflo cnoe in teadiCT education and should, therefore, be party 
tot^ pl a nning d programs, sdection of candidates, supervision of 
dhucal contacts, ^ certification of tenure teachers. Chnendy, we 
mvile, b^ or require dassroom teadiers to serve as supovisitig teadiets 
to dm new teadier ca ndidate needing laboratiny experienoe prior to 
i nit i al honsiiig. Ih the ma|ority of programs we fail to adequatety 
the person's load, sahuy, or responsihilities in mder to pe rmit that 
person to tmty function in a manner demanded by our etaim for 
professional stature. 

It is time to identify, recruit, soeoi, and groom a hi ghly talmted 
00 ^ of dassroom practitioners who can pre yer fy demonstrate or 
rdnforce die accepted teadio’ bdiaviors for emulatio n by our new 
ca ndid a t es. It is time to recognize this corps hy red ucing teaching lo^f 
*od supplementing salary in accordance with their responsibility. If 
‘ ^ s ufficie nt fiinds oust to do diis properly, dioi let us exadse mature 
power to adequ ately underwrite the cost of prqiaring teachers in 
America. It is sham^ to compare the expenditure of time, mon^, 
and fedlities to preparing a doctor to enter practice upon our physical 
ci g a ni s m and the expoiditure for the young pet^de vriio opoate on the 
mhid, attitudes, values, and bdiefs of that same organism. We are 
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expecting miracles of young people barely competent to begin professional 
practice. 

Current cooperative agreements between universities, colleges, and 
public or private elementary and secondary districts in teacher education 
should be further expanded to include representative classroom prac- 
titioners selected by the teacher organizations in each regional area. 

Teacher organizations must be helped to assume a greater respon- 
sibility for the identification and recruitment of the most talented young 
people for teaching. They should have a greater share in the standards 
for training and selection of teacher candidates. Currently, some teacher 
education programs are involving classroom teachers on refoent 
panels treating aspects of program design and evaluaticm. Since 
the current representatives are volunteers, they should be chosen by 
the representative teacher organizations. 

The demand fw higher wa^ and more fringe benefits for begin- 
ning teacher practitioners should not be accepted unless it be coupled 
with more careful screening of candidates, who would possess a more 
thorough preparation in a friamework requiring greater accountability. 
Differences in teacher behavior and performance must be admitted, and 
teacher practitioners must discover smne acceptable means for assessing 
adequate, superior, and outstanding instructicma! behavior. The mere 
accumulation of credits and years is a sorry set of standards for reward. 

The teacher (Hganization can become mature and militan t concern- 
ing the induction of new teachers. The factors of reduced load, adequate 
supervision or consultant help, time for professional growth seminars, 
provision of consistently acceptable teacher practitioner models, and 
the assurance of a healthy and hi^y prtffessional working environment 
should become primary objectives along with adequate wage and fringe 
benefits. 

Teacher organizations can become functionally effective in demand- 
ing more iinaginative approaches to advanced graduate studies both at 
the umversity and within the province of the local or area educational 
miheu. To continue accepting the same old graduate diet is to submit 
to a future of mediocrity. 

The teacher organization, then, must adopt a new stance in assist- 
ing the weak teacher, boosting the inspired, and g fiiv.lnating the in- 
competent Adequate provisions for screening teacher candi da tes, 
developiiig pre-certification teacher education, and properly inducting 
new teachers and for continuous enriched advanced study have not bear 
refined because the most powerful force in education — the or^ganization 
of the teacher practitioners — has not been invited to participate. The 
current partners must extend the invitation to our volunteer classroom 
supervisors. 

Smne of the issues and problems incumbent in establishing a student 
teaching c^ter distant from the university campus have been identified. 
These problems are a challenge which, throu^ an alliance of friends 
in the public schools, can reach solution in a maturing partnership. 



G. An Assessment of the Administrative 
Organization of a Cooperative Venture 

Patrick J. Johnson 
Department of Education 
Wayne State Univernty 

Cooperative teaching centers began at Wayne State University in 
Jannaiy, 1963, as settings for the practice and study ot teaching. Their 
primary purpose, as outlined in a proposal prepared by E. Brodcs 
Smidi, was unproveuient of the quality of die student teaching 
experience by: 

1. Bringing the school and college more dosely together in die 
oocqmative planning and superviskm ot student teaching 

2. Fadlitating communication between schod and coll^ about 
expectancies in studmit teaching 

3. Organizing mrxe effidendy for better use of supervisory 
personnel 

4. Building into the program a [dan for in-service educadon of 
new supervisory personnd at school and college 

5. Devdoping a professional team ct schod and cdlege per- 
soond for preservme and in-service education of teachers. 

A cooperative teaching center consists of fifteen to twenty-five 
studoit teadiing stadoos in several elemoitaiy sdiods in proximity to 
eadi odm^. It is a woridng field unit for preservice and in-service edn- 
cadon^ ctf teachers; its vital sub-units are a supervision [danning 
committee and a supervision team. 

Shvdvn and Ra^ponsibilitias: 

The superviskm team consists of a graduate faculty advisor from 
the cdlege, two or more college supervisors (one of whom serves as 
the Cmter coordinator), and twmty-five (v fewer supnvising teachers. 
In most ot the Centms, the supervision planning committee is the 
pdiqr-malring body. The supervision [danning committee usually 
consists of die graduate faculty advisor, the sdiool advisor, die cdl^ 
siqmvisors, a consultant from the educadcmal psychdogy dqiartment 
at die cdlege, and several representatives from the supervising teachers 
group. The membership of the committee varies from eight to fourteen 
pec^e, ndio select their own diairman. The cdle^ supervisee who 
serves as the Center coordinator is responsitde fee carrying out the 
dedsums of this committee. 

The supervision [danning committee b responsiUe for these 
vital functions: 

1. Planning eeientation programs for student teachers 
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2. H^anidg and leading student teaching seminars 

3. Planning the “total school” activities for student teachers 

4. Developing variations in the student teaching program for the 
Center according to the local situation 

5. Planning and leading in-service programs for supervisine 

teachers ^ 

6. Developing an operational guide for the Center, including a 
defimtion of roles of individuals and organizations 

7. Assessing the effectiveness of the Center idea and the team 
approach. 

The role definitions which have evolved appear to be highly similar 
in all of the Centers, and they demonstrate shared responsibility between 
sdbjrol and colle^. Some insight into the balance of responsibility 
between the two institutimis may be gained by comparing the roles 
specified for the graduate faculty advisor and the school advisor. The 
school advisor’s role has been defined in this manner: 

1. He observe the general operation of the Center from the 
school’s point of view. 

2. He helps in smoothing out difficult situations on the school side. 

3. He takes final responsibility for the school when problems arise 
which primarily involve the school. 

4. He shares teaching and leadership functions in the seminars, 
orientation programs, and in-service education megfing f 

5. He represents the Center at college affairs. 

The graduate faculty advisor, who is the college counterpart of 
the school advisor, has been given these responsibilities: 

1. He observes the general operation of the Center from the 
college point of view, and he is responsible for relating the 
program of the Center to the total college program. 

2. He serves as the liaison person with the college for inviting 
graduate faculty consultants to participate at appro[»iate times. 

3. He serves as a consultant to the supervision p lanning 
committee. 

4. He represents the Center at school affairs. 

The growth of the Centers followed the guidelines set down in 
the Smith proposal. First, a Center would gradually develop as college 
faculty and school personnel saw the possibility in a field situation. 
Serond, each Center would emerge in its own style and with its own 
unique procedures as the situation and personnel dictated, yet it would 
keep vdthin the general spirit and framework of the proposal while 
respecting the particular organization and customs of each scho(fi 
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district. Third, an attempt was made to avdd rigidity over a period of 
time, while establishing a framework which would insure consistency 
despite a turnover of personnel. Fourth, the Centers were to develop in 
{biases, with realistic time and energy factors taken into consideration. 
Unrealistic prcmiises were to be avoided. 

Organizational Forms: 

Three basic types of Center organizational form have evolved after 
nearly four years of operation. Fcnm I consists of a Center located in 
one relatively small school district, such as the Southfield Center, which 
is described in Part 2 of this section. Form n consists oi one Center 
situated in an administrative unit of a very large metropolitan school 
district, such as the Detroit Region #5 and Region #7 Centers which 
were also described earlier. Form m exists where several comparatively 
small school districts cooperate to form one Center. An example of 
fiiis form is the Northeast Suburban Teaching Center, which operates 
witili five cooperating school districts. In order for a Center of this 
type to function, a Center Advisory Council was developed which serves 
as a body for approving and msddng policy. Policy recommendations 
from the supervision planning committee must be submitted to the CAC 
for approval. Membership on the CAC consists of the five cooperating 
superintendents, the graduate faculty advisor, and the Center coordina- 
tor. In addition to approving or rejecting decisions concerning matters 
which involve both schoefi and college, the CAC passes on recommen- 
dations submitted by the supervision (daiming committee. It also makes 
schod-oriented decisions involving released time for supervising teachers 
and hiring substitute teachers who replace supervision plaiming com- 
mittee members while they attend orientation meetings or seminars. 

All cooperative student teaching center activities at Wayne State 
University have been carried out within the limit s of the regular budget 
Their future, as their past is not in any way dependent upon any special 
grant or fund, dther from within or without the University. Neither 
additions to the college staff nor reorganization of cla.«s sch^ules was 
necessary. The normal student teaching {dacement process was followed 
without any special screening process or plea for volunteers. 

Purpose of the Study: 

The pupose of the study was to determine whether or not the 
cooperative teaching centers could exist as viable organizations between 
the school and the college. These were major questiems to be answered: 
(a) Could individuals from either ot both institutions develop loyalties 
to the Centers? and (b) Was actual involvement of individuals from 
both institutions evident in the vital activities of the Centers, especially 
in the areas of decision making, communications, and policy making^ 
In other words, an attempt was made to ascertain whether the school 
and college could actually be equal partners in that part of teacher 
education which takes {dace in the field. 
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Procedure of ihe Study: 

Three Centers out of the nine now operating in the Detroit area 
were chosen for the purposes of descripti(Mi and analysis— one from 
each of the three forms described above. These Centers began operating 
simultaneously. At the time of the study these Centers bad been func- 
tioning for three and one-half years. 

Two basic categories of information were utilized: (a) documents 
from the Centers, including minutes of the supervision planning com- 
mittee meetings, tape recordings of important cooperative decisions 
made at supervision planning committee meetings, quarterly reports 
from the Center coordinators, and handbooks omtaining standard 
operating procedures and role definitimis; and (b) information from 
two questionnaires which were designed to ob tain the perceptions of 
key cooperating personnel concerning the Centers as viable, cooperative 
teacher education organizations. 

It was assumed, for the purpose of the study, that the Centers 
were formal or^nizations, and no attempt was made to prove or 
disprove this point. Each Center was analy^ as a formal organization 
according to the criteria devised by Brocm: and Selznick.^” These 
criteria are (a) division of labor, (b) delegation of authority, (c) 
chiseled communications, (d) coordination (administration and 
policy making), (e) sanctimis, and (f) goals. Space limitations preclude 
a detailed presentation and analysis of all pertinent data here, but 
examples will be given from each category. 

Two questiinmaires were used to obtain the perceptions of co- 
operating personnel concerning the Center as a functional, cooperative 
teacher educaticm organization. A total of seventy people were tested 
in three Centers. This represrated every supervisitm planning com- 
mittee member and nearly all of the experienced superv ising teachers. 
In addition to the two questicnmaires, documents concerning the Centers 
which had been collected over a period of three years were studied 
and analyzed. 

The first questionnaire asked the respondents to list the positive 
and negative aspects of the cooperative teaching Centers. The respond- 
ents were asked to take five minutes to write all of the negative aspects 
and five minutes to write all of the positive aspects they could think of 
pertaining to the Center. 

Highlights from the Responses: 

The two most frequently recurring negative responses were those 
concerning the element of time and the lack of adequate finances. The 
time element responses, paradoxically, fell into two categories: “lack 
of time” and “too much time is required” for cooperative activities. An 



Broom, Leonard, and Seiznick, Philip. Sociology. Third edition. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1963. pp. 220-21. 
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example of the former is “lack of time to work cooperatively as much 
as we feel is desirable.” A response illustrative of the latter is the feel- 
ing on the part of supervising teachers and principals that membership 
constitutes an extra load oti already over-burdened work schedules. 

The “lack of adequate finances” category was in many ways 
related to the time problem. Several supervising teachers stated that 
money was needed to provide released time for cooperating public 
Khool personnel, while other responses were not as specific. However, 
it har^y needs to be said here that lack of adequate finances for student 
teaching is not unique to cooperative teaching centers alone in the 
field of teacher education. This problem appears to pervade all field 
experience programs, regardless of their a dminis trative structure. 
Federal and state aid to student teaching, for example, is an issue of 
national proportions. 

Experience at Wajme State University has shown that, as coopera- 
tive activities develop over a period of time, the cooperating public 
Khool personnel tend to become quite perceptive of the problems 
involved in providing a quality student teaching experience. As a result, 
thqr expect and demand more services from both the university and 
the school district — services which, for the most part, can be provided 
only with additional expenditures of money for such items as more 
staff members and released time or reduced work loads for cooperating 
personnel. 

Some examples of the most frequently recurring positive responses 
follow: 

“Crimmumcation between school and college is excellent and has 
been the best experienced with the colle^.” 

“Students ^t more extensive school-wide experience.” 

“Help is given to a student when it is needed.” 

“The quality of student teacher seminars is excellent” 

“Admmistrators have taken an active refie in student teacher 
training.” 

“Cooperation extends far beyond the student teaching process.” 
‘Teachers have become involved in the study of the teaching act.” 
^^lo-service training of groups and individuals has been excellent” 

It gets college people really involved in schools with school 
people.” 

“The flexibility of the operation is good.” 

The second questionnaire asked specific questions about the 
Centers. A representative sample of questions and responses of the 
seventy participants follows: 

Question three: How are the important decisions in the Center 
made? 

“At cooperative group meetings” 
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“At supervision planning committee meetings” 

“After careful evaluation of practices.” 

Question four: To what degree were cooperating personnel in- 
volved in the decision making process? 

27% — -very high degree of involvement 
39% — high degree of involvement 
17% — adequate degree of involvement 
14% — ^very little involvement 
3% — no involvem^t. 

Question eight: Were the schools adequately represented at each 
level at which decisiems are made? 

46% — high degree of representation 
33% — more than adequate representation 
11% — adequate representation 
7% — ^veiy little representation 
3% — no represratation. 

Question nine: In what teacher preparation activities arc you now 
involved in which you did not participate in prior to the organization 
the Center? 

“Supervision jdanning committee activities” 

“Student teaching seminars” 

‘Teams working with a student” 

‘Teams planning and evaluating a student’s experiences” 

“Students visiting other dassrooms” 

“Close cooperation with university personnel” 

“Periodic assessments of center practices, materials, and philosophy” 
“Group conferences with all other supervising teachers in the 
twildhig.” 

Question ten: Do the Center’s activities occupy more or less of 
your time now than you devoted to teacher preparation prior to the 
development of the Center? 

72% — much more time 
22% — a little more time 
6% — about the same time 
0% — less time. 

Question twelve: Has tlie Center resulted in better quality of 
student teaching? 

97%— Yes 
3%— No. 

Question fourteen: How successful do you think the Center has 
been in bringing about cooperation between the school and the college? 

23% — ^very higjh degree of success 
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54% — degree of success 

23% — ^fair degree of success 
0% — no success. 

Question ei^t^n: Do you think that the Center can continue as 
a separate and distinct organization with an identity of its own while 
serving the interests of both the college and the public schools? 

88%— Yes 

12%— No. 

These responses from cooperating personnel demonstrate a signifi- 
cant degree of involvement and commitment to the center concept of 
teacher education. They also suggest that the Centers are becoming 
institutions in their own right. Although no attempt has been made to 
determme the effects of those cooperative activities which transcend 
student teaching, it is apparent from the responses that considerable 
attention should be directed toward assessing their effect on supervising 
teachers and school curriculum practices. 

Analysis of Documents: 

Perhaps the most informative of the documents which were 
Malyzed are the “guidebooks” or “handbooks” which were cooperatively 
developed in the centers. The typical guidebook contains these basic 
elements: a defimtion of terms, a definition of individual and institu- 
tional roles, requirements for the selection of supervising teachers, and 
pohcies governing the operation of the Center. The “Standard Operating 
ftocedures” of the Northeast Suburban Teaching Center are reproduced 
here for the purpose of illustration. 



Standard Operating Procedures 
Northeast Suburban Teaching Center 
Wayne State University 

1. Student teachers will be assigned to schools by the joint action of 
the Center coordinator and a representative of each participating 
school district. 

2. Insofar as it is possible, several students will be assi gn ed to each 
participating school. 

3. Each participating school district, insofar as it is possible, will choose 
^ee schools to participate in Center activities each year. In succeed- 
ing years, one school will rotate out of the assignment and one will 
rotate in. 

4. An orientation meeting for student teachers will be held each quarter 
prior to the first day the student teacher enters the classroom. This 
meeting will ordinarily take place on the first day of each quarter. 
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5. An orientation meeting for supervising teachers and principals will 

held each quarter — ^preferably before the quarter begins. Released 
time will be provided for all concerned insofar as it is possible within 
existing regulations. 

6. An evaluation meeting of the Center faculty will be held near the 
end of each quarter. Released time will be provided for all con- 
cerned insofar as it is possible within existing regulations. 

7. Student teaching seminars will be planned and executed by the 
supervision planning committee. 

8. The Center advisory council will meet approximately cmce each 
quarter. Meetings will be requested by the Center coordinators or 
die CAC membm. 

9. Whenever the removal of a student teacher from a student taadiing 
contact must be considered, either the Center coordinator or the 
cooperating principal will convene an ad hoc committee to weigh 
the factors in evidence. This committee could include the fc^owing 
interested personnel: (a) from the cooperating school district — the 
rapervising teacher, the cooperating principal, and the director of 
inslnction; (b) from the college of education — the Center co- 
ordinator, the college supervisor, and the graduate faculty advisor. 

The committee will submit a recommendation in writing to the chair- 
man of the department of elemmtary education, who will make the 
final decision. It is understood that the cooperating principal may 
temporarily suspend a student if he feels that the presence of the student 
teacher in the dassroom is detrimental to the welfare of the pupils. 

Iton three of these procedures developed as the result a compro- 
mise over a problem which arose concerning the placement of student 
teachers. During the quarter in which die Center began its co- 
operative activities, sixteen students had been assigned to thirteen 
schools which were located in five school districts. This diffusion of 
schools created overwhelming time and coordination problems for the 
college supervisor. It made sustained communication among supervisin g 
teachers virtually impossilde. Past placement practices indicated that 
during the next quarter an entirely diffnent set of schools would be 
used. The problem was brought to the attention of the supervision 
p l a nn i ng committee. The committee dedded that it would be advan- 
tageous to have several students placed in one school simultaneously. 
The pattern would hi^fully cemtinue in the designated cooper ating 
schools in ordm: that a cadre of experienced supervising teadiers wmild 
be built up as the (^portunities for better coor^nation and communi- 
cation devdoped. 

Thus it was recommNided by the supervision planning com- 
mittee that one or two sdiools in each district mi^t be designated as 
coopnating schools which would be used each ^ear, and that several 
studimts be placed in one building during each student teaching period. 



This plan was submitted to the Center advisory council for considera- 
tion. The superintendents who served as the public school members of 
the CAC accepted the rationale for multiple placement, but they fore- 
saw several undesirable results developing from the use of the same 
school year after year. Concern was expressed that professional jealousies 
might develop between cooperating and non-cooperating schools if one 
or several schools became known as “the better schools” where student 
teachers are placed, and the other schools were excluded from participa- 
tion. The possible development of “student teacher fatigue” on the part 
of a cooperating staff was also discussed. Fear was expressed that the 
patrons of a school which !iad student teachers every quarter for a 
year or so might complain about their children being “practiced upon” 
by “untrained” teachers. 

A superintendent recommended a compromise plan whereby each 
year three schools in each district would be designated as cooper 'Mng 
schools. In succeeding years one school would rotate in to the assign- 
ment and one would rotate out. Under this arrangement a school would 
not necessarily have student placements every quarter. This compromise 
plan was accepted by the school and college representatives and a unani- 
mous decision was reached. 

Innovations in the Centers: 

Cooperative development of innovative practice is an indication 
that a new jointly arran^d organization is becoming institutionalized. 

Three innovations in student teaching practices have been developed 
in the Centers under study — one in each of them. The first development 
was the “building approach” which Schacht described earlier in this 
section. The second innovation was the “team approach” to student 
teaching, which was designed to improve the quality of the student 
teaching experience and to serve as a vehicle for in-service education 
of an entire school staff. Each staff member in a school was assigned 
to a four-member student teacher supervision team. Thus a faculty of 
sixteen teachers would have four teams, each of which would work with 
one student. A senior member of each team served as its supervisor. 
The student began in the classroom of the team supervisor but might 
be transferred or at least spend part of his time in the classroom of one 
or more of the other team members, as the situation warranted. Each 
cooperating school agreed to work with this plan for two consecutive 
quarters. Prior to the arrival of the students, a graduate faculty member 
from the college worked with the faculty of the cooperating school on 
methods to analyze the teaching act. Preliminary reports from a study 
under way indicate that this “team approach” was very successful as a 
device to prepare and select new supervising teachers. 

The Aird innovation was a teaching internship in the Detroit Public 
Schools. It consists essentially of two student teacher interns assigned 
to each of two classrooms. One teacher-director is in charge of the two 
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damoomi and die four stndoit teacher interns. A professor 

from die coO^ is leqwn sib ie for woildi^ with two teacher-diiecton 
uid interns. Eaqdiasb in diis progiam is on die i mp rov em ent of 
instruction. The interns have die qiiportunity to observe and analyze 
the teaduag of die teadier-difector, die dinicai pnrfessor, thdr fellow 
intems, and thonselvcs. PortaUe videotape recorders will be used for 
the puposes of self-analysis of perfomance. 



appear wananted; 





and yet still serve die in te i est s of bodi msd- 
tntions. Cooper a tive procedofes have bemi nmtnaDy devdoped and 
fpnnalized in eadi of the Centers. 



2. Faculty members from the schoed and the college can develop loy- 
alties to die Center. The willingness of peisonnd from bodi insd- 
tntions to nia!m generous time and energy commitmaits to die de- 
velopment of the Coiteis, and thdr p erc ep tions of dieir Centos as 
effective teadier education organizations, suggests diat loyalties do 
eadst and are a cnidal factor in cooperative teadmr education. 
Anatysis of the documents cdlected shows several inddents in vHiidi 
die Center leaden made joint decisions where die interests of die 
home institution were subordinated to the interests of die Center. 



3. In die Crater, the sdiool and the cdlege have become equal pait- 
nen in the teadier education process. Thqr have developed a genn- 
ine paitnersh^. 



Continued anatysis and refinrairat of coc^mative working idation- 

Ajp« in the CgaOm k negded rhaniiA nf c ntnnrnniratinn hrtmgf M the 

rdhool and odlege have bera estaUisbed and must not only be kept open 
b 'c expanded. Demands made by cooperative peisoniid for qualitative 
and quantitative i n q novraie n ts in student t<»arfiiiig nrast be met widi 
the necessary resources from die sdiool and the college. 





Section III 



Emerging Administrative and Regulatory 
Developments in Collaborative Enterprises 

One is not trading off autoncnny or freedom for some amoiidious 
sodal good, but from joint enterprise there can be gain for each party. 

James F. Nickerson 



Part I 



Emerging Administrative and 
Regulotoiy Developments 

James F. Nickerson 
Pmideni 
Msudoto State OSkge 



The soious leader cannot fait to be impiessed by die weight of 
^ort and diought now being directed to growing partnerships in teadier 
The substance of the 1966 Summer Workshop-^poshun 
on SdKxd-Ccdlege Relationships, and the interpretive oommaits ^ 
those wdio have ccmtiibuted to ihis volume, indicate the changes in 
both die mana gement and substance of teacher prqxuration whidi are 
b eing forced by die weight of manpower needs and a growing willing- 
ness to «<bnit die inade<]ua^ of maiqr of our tradidonal sdiemes for 
phaahig die teacher-to-be into hb precession. Reed points out dial die 
mnogence of teacher education as a high priority concern has grown 
from a belated recognition diat the woih cC the teacher is ch a ng in g snb- 
stantialty; diat the ccHnjdexity of his task is inoeasing maikedhr in terms 
of contmt, structure of substance, new media, and the increasing polm- 
tial for realization of individualized instruction. 

Optimists and Pessimists 

In die pages of this report one finds a storehouse of suggestion 
and innovation offered fnnn the vantage of die differing partners con- 
cerned with teacher education. Each party widi var 3 ring conviction 
calls for adlaboration, cooperation, joint planning, development of coor 
smsns, and welding ^ inte r pwrfe ss ional relationriiips into a woricaUe 
scheme for decision and action. From tins coalition of effort, die 
optimist sees a ccdierent whole emerging for all of teacher eduention 
duoogh cooperative ^orts cC all arms of the profession. The pessi mi st 
sees loss of autoncnny for die institutions and agmdes involved, greater 
ri gidity of program, die danger of divided responsilnlity, achievement 
ci consensus onty on die lowest cC levels, and probalde bureaucratic 
en giiMme nt- His comments tend to reveal substantial distrust and fear. 
As yet, the pessimists appear to predominate. For example, hfiUer 
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fq)oi1s that while the "proposals for action” developed in the Penn- 
sjdvania Student Teaching Project met overwhelmingly hivoraMe re- 
action throu^out the state, very few of the proposals in the area 
cooperation among higher institutions, public schools, and the state 
woe strongly accepted. In other reports of programs, cooperation is 
pledged only if the college keeps the major responsibility and authcmty 
for a program, or contrarily if the public school, the state department, 
or the "professicm” exercises major control. 

Hetmyi offers excellent insights into the psycho-political factors 
and realities (ff joint enterprise. He deals with the pcditical problem of 
m a n a g i ng the power components and sees the emerging cocq)erative 
vmtures schools, colleges, state departments, and other elements 
the precession as a political problem par excellence. 

However, erne can sense in these reports, ]dans, exhortations, and 
analyses some lack in precision of procedure, <C responsibilities, and 
oi role definitions. One knows intuitively that devele^nnent lies in die 
directicMis suggested in diis volume; yet, as. a realist, he wishes for more 
clearty d^ed touchstones to guide him as he moves into the no-man’s- 
land (C interinstitutional effort in teacher prqiaraticMi. The following 
pa^ contain an attempt to assess a number of the hictors and om- 
ditioos to be dealt with as the profession takes these next steps toward 
maturity. 

Dealing with Autonomies 

Reduced to simplest terms, these reports call for udiat are now 
rdatively isolated and auttnunnous a^cies or institutions (cdl^, 
sdKxC, government agency, professional assodaticHi) to find ways to 
devek^ t(>gether waking p^cies and procedures sdiich will guide each 
party in collaborative effort in teacher educatiem. Fm: such an effort, 
pcCicies and plans need to become opmntional. Job assignments need 
to be clear and capable ol im]dementation. Checks and balances are 
necespuy at several levds in the working structure. Evaluaticm ot 
efiEectiveness (C individual, <C agency, or of the total interinstitutional 
effort must be possible. We seem to have done reasonably well in ffiese 
matters within our separate institutions and organizatimis by virtue (C 
our relatively long history and established pattern, but we have little 
tradition to guide us in this new multidimensional effort 

Inv(Cved in such effort is the need for recognition of the autoncmiy 
of each instituticHi and the meaning of "joint” [ banning . True collabora- 
tion is more than the simide purchase of services. There is need for 
mcouraging dual, triple, or even quadruple approaches, and for con- 
tinuing constructive dialogue. In the terms suggested by Hetenyi, there 
is need to recognize the special objectives sought by individual parties 
to the enterprise, as well as the more idealistic objectives which support 
(^>timum field experience leading to readiness for entry into the pro- 
fession. Unfortunately, in most of the programs thus far devel(^)ed, only 
the Ixoadly stated purposes are well developed. Many of the day-to-day 
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oporationai matters of joint effcnts tend to be listed in ambiguity* over* 
kqifring concerns, ineffidency, and unnecessary effort 

Again drawing from Hetenyi's analysis, the gain from joint effort 
is not maHft at the expense of another partner. One is not trading ^ 
autonomy w freedom fw smne amorphous social gcxid, but frinn joint 
enterprise there can and must be gain for each party. It is analogous 
to emoging economic theory which points out that we arc moving away 
frcnn an assum ption of a fixed size of economic pic to be ^vided in 
gome mandatmy manner among men to reduce the great differences 
betwemi the haves and the have-nots. Instead, recent theory indicates 
that an affluent society such as ours can be successfully regulated by 
managem ent of tax rates, credit, and govwnment spending and defidt. 
It holds that the costs of improving schools, rebuilding slums, and 
reducing poverty can be covered calculated increases in die national 
output (ff wealth. Accending to this line of thought, the [danned adjust- 
ment of each (ff the major segments of the economy can increase the 
healdi of the entire economy without sacrifice to any of its parts. 

Differences in the Autonomous Structures of Involved Institutions 

There are significant differences in the traditiems and practices ot 
collfgrg^ schods, state agencies, ot professional associations which affect 
didr rde and p^ormance in any joint effort American colleges have 
devdoped within a tradition of substantial autonomy for the individual 
pnffessor as a schdarly entrepreneur. A college faculty functions mme 
as a cdlection of peers than as a hierarchy of men and officers. Cdlege 
administrative practices and dedsiems, therefore, lean heavily oti friculty 
partidpation and cemsensus. Substantial power for dedsimi is vested in 
die friculty, in departments and schools, *«nd in faculty committees. 
There is a cranmunity d authority among regents, admi^tration, and 
monbas of the friculty. 

Such a tradition, however, is not without its disadvantages. This 
spreading of authOTity wi thin the college structure renders decisicMi 
malring difficult and tedious. The mounting load of internal dedsum 
malting needed to operate the modem college or university is already 
nvefw helming cOTiventicmal systems of coUe^ ^veraance. The added 
burden d dedsicMi making relating to jdnt effort among institutions 
and the strong tradition of argument and dissent in college friculties 
are factors of consequence as we develop our jdnt efforts. 

Substantially less decision making power and influence has beoi 
vested in elementary and secondary school faculties. The management 
structure of these schods is much more hierarchical in nature. Depart- 
m ent al or divisiOTial structure is extremely limited. Administrative 
COTitrds, including budget responsibility, are heavily centered in the 
dSce of the prindpal and superintendent and in certain staff offices. 
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Obviiwsly, such contrasts in tradition and structure pose peculiar prob- 
lems in joint planning and joint effort. Representation in policy coun- 
cils and administrative assignments will need to be drawn with due 
regard for these factors. 

State departments and federal agencies oStt another contrast in 
s^cture and tradition. Governmental agencies exhibit a well developed 
hierarchy of authemty from employees through section and division 
heads, assistant commissioners, ctunmissioners, and so on. Emjdoyees 
are oftoi under civil service, a &ctor which oftra weakens an emjdoyee*s 
identification with the programs or sectiem he serves. It can be pointed 
out that these agmeies and their emirioyees are rarely involved “where 
the action is.” There is a cmistant danger ffiat departmental decisions 
are shaped more by administrative regulatory convenience than 
direct concern for vitality <rf pe r fo rm ance in the field. 

Originally, state agencies woe established as regulatory agmcpcy 
orimted to eifforcing minimum standards. However, their role is chang- 
ing. The recent major entry of the federal government into the school 
effort has sharidy changed ^ professional stature of state departments. 
The tradition of minimizing government control of the substance of 
education suggests that ^vernment agencies, both state and federal, 
will continue to exercise their influence through effective use of advisory 
conunittees and consultants, expanded services to the practi cing pro- 
fessionals, and legal affirmation of decisions rmdered by professional 
consultative and advisory agencies. State departments and federal 
agencies are clearly integi^ in the joint effort, but their roles will differ 
sharply from other collaborators. 

Professional associations are more difficult to characterize than 
the other parties to the joint effort Important though these agen cie s 
are because of their voluntary and “extracurricular” nature, they oftmi 
have dfficulty in achieving consensus, in delegating respcmsibility and 
authmity, and in verifying change in positiem. Historically, most pro- 
fessional associatimis have been, heavily oriented to faculty welfare. 
Ho wever , in recent years, organizations such as NCTEPS, AST, and 
AACTE have achieved major status as voices of the professimi. It 
should also be noted that, by their nature and purpose, professicmal 
associations arc not a party to implementation of policy. Their role 
lies in die development and refinement of policy and jHocedure and 
in the external evaluation of perfo rman ce and progress. 

It is to be expected that the contrasts in membership, structure, 
and orientation described above will be reflected in the rifle assumed 
by each of the groups or by their representatives. Each agency (school, 
^vernment a^ncy, or professional association) should bring 
to the partnership its own uniqueness, its own particular talent At the 
same time, each should willingly delegate other functions as appropriate 
to the remaining members of Uie alliance. 
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Problems of Governance 

Gov^ance of a complex effort logically falls into two functions — 
policy development and policy implementation. Administrative theory 
and practice firmly support as much separation of these twin roles as 
possible. Though total separation is never fully possible, the two roles 
need to remain distinct. Failure to observe the distinction is the root 
of much distrust and tension. The plans and suggestions contained in 
this volume are most useful in pointing the way to collaboration in 
establishing policy and procedure to cover joint effort, but it seems 
fair to point out that the details of administrative implementation and 
clear assignment of day-to-day management are much less clear. It is 
predictable that schools, colleges, government agencies, and profes- 
sional associaticms will be deeply involved in determining policy and 
general procedures. It is equally clear that representatives of the 
schools and colleges will carry the major responsibility for the admin- 
istration and supervision of performance within the framework of policy 
as determined. 

The nature of delegation of responsibility and authority is not 
wdl understood by most citizens or professionals. Most tensions and 
conflict arise because of misunderstanding of respective roles. A lay 
board representing the public concern sets the broad policies and 
missicm which govern the school, the colleges, or the state department 
of education. Of necessity, however, the lay board must make substan- 
tial delegation of initiative and responsibility to the professional to 
recommend details of policy, curriculum, and procedure, or even a 
change in missicm. These recommendations become fact only throu^ 
confirming acticm of the board. But once recommendations have been 
formalized by board acticm, the board delegates further responsibility 
and authority to its professional agents (faculty and administraticm) 
to cany out the program and to recommend changes or extension as 
conditions warrant. 

Delegation of power in this manner does not mean that a board 
has abdicated its legal authority or responsibility. It has delegated its 
authority for policy development and for implementation of pc^cy or 
regulation subject to “reserved control.” It can recall its delegated 
authority at any time in case of abuse or pcmr performance. In a 
similar manner, institutions which are party to a joint effort delegate 
authority to their representatives to hammer out policy and plan, and 
subsequently to administer and teach in such programs. 



Transformation of Policies into Actions 

Policies must be transformed into working schemes. To imple- 
ment pc^icy assumes a plan of work, accepted job assignments and ap- 
propriate deployment of staff, and allcx^tion of necessary funds. This 
latter task normally falls to an administrative force in consultation with 
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fflcrobcrs concerned. Once this has bem formalized, the tafir 
erf a dminis Uator and teadier (or professor) is sharjrfy differentiated, 
"i^c supe^ing teacher or college supervisor has clearly defined func- 
tions^ to instruct, to counsd, and to evaluate the substance erf the 
teaching experience. The administrator, whether from school or ce d l e ge, 
has lespemsibility to set in motion the working plan through assignment 
of staff and facilities sufficient to the task. In addition, it is a further 
respemsilnhty of the administrator to supervise im ple mentation erf the 
e^wiafrpn and to evaluate staff performance in terms of q uality <rf effent 
and conformity with established polie^. 

. ■ Aoreements on Rerfes 

Amemg erfher impentant considnatiems in shafnng prog rams afiH 
asugnments is the elevdopment erf agreemoit em the role erf each insti- 
tutiem, staff member, and official. Rerfe grows logically from the nature 
of the institution, its potential contribution, and its limitations. For 
exam^e, eailier in this anal)^is it was point^ out that the professiemal 
asse)ciati(Mi has a firm rerfe in shaping policy and plan, but a 
role in imjdementation. The college may retain major responsibility 
ftMT determining the form and substance of student teaching, yet the 
school classroom which serves as the professional teaching laboratory 
remains the major responsibility of the local superv ising teacher. A 
state department may continue a hands-off policy relative to suhst^n y y 
of prrfiqr, yet it assumes major respimsibility for fo rmalizing pcrficies 
and overall supervision of all programs within a state. Similarly, s t a te 
departinents have a supervisory role to determine whether performance 
is consistent with statute or regulations which govern the expenditure 
(rf state or federal mcmies. 



Local Decision Making 

Another omcem is the importance of keepng decision malring 
as close as possiUe to the scene of action. Allowing layers of bureauc- 
rarty to develop does litffe to enhance final performance. Performance 
in student teaching rests in the teaching classroom and squarely cm the 
shoulders of the college supervisor and supervising teacher. No super- 
visory board, bureau, or even administrator can do the wenk <rf these 
ra-the-scene teachers. Thqr only enhance or hinder according to th«r 
insight into the purpose of their individual assignments. Similariy, 
spreading responsibility equally among all parties for matters of per- 
formance or administration can be hii^hly impractical. To assert that 
p^es must be co-equal in any joint operation refers only to defining 
directioa and plan. Parties become markedly unequal or riiMimiiar in 
responsibility and authority in the implementation phase. Joint policy 
setog bodies must clearly delegate executive responsibilities to appro- 
priate school and college personnel. 
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Balancing of Forces 

Another concern is (xie expressed by some of the ccMiference 
presenters, notably Perkins. The concern is for the establishment of 
form and structure sufficient to provide continuity of the joint project 
to enable it to weather changes in personnel, inasmuch as many pro- 
grams collapse and fail when the drive and enthusiasm of a key indi- 
vidual is lost to the project. A related reason for firm structure is that 
it serves as a balance of forces. It can be a device to omtain a too 
powerful single partner (e.g., a college supervisor, a principal, etc.), 
to draw from Hetrayi’s analysis. 

Elsewhere, it is inferred that lines of authority and responsiuility 
need to be clearly developed, for when policy and procedure are vague, 
administrative officers must improvise and act beyond established policy, 
thereby increasing tensions and opportunities for abuse of power. 

In the final analysis, structure, organization, policies, and proce- 
dures must be weighed in terms of final performance. The focus of 
operational concern and of performance is in the classroom where 
student teaching takes place. Attention needs to be on the working 
conditions, the support, and the autonomy of the college supervisor 
and the supervising teacher. There must be concern for the integration ' 
of the insight of the allege supervisor, whose concern is with the 
improvement of learning and teaching, with that of the classroom 
^her, who functions “where the action is.” Consultative and admin- 
istrative policy and efforts must serve to promote communication and 
interaction among the parties. It should be stressed that enthusiasm in 
the (XHnmon enterprise is proportionate to the sense of ownership a 
member has in it by virtue of his sharing in the decisions which shaped 
it or which govern it in its operation. 

Once these conditions are met, a logical design for action must 
follow. It is here that parties to the common effort assume unequal 
and differentiated roles. It is here that tensions can be most severe. 

It is this aspect of joint effort that deserves our extra effort as we take 
the next steps toward professional maturity. 
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Part II 



State and Federal Support for Student Teaching 

L. O. Andrews 

Associate Professor of Education 
The Ohio State University 



Conant’s book The Education of Amerwan Teachers was the first 
widely read publication to make a major point of the need for radically 
increased financial support for the operation of student teaching as a 
responsibility of the state. This publication in 1963, and a variety of 
other influences, have sharply increased the amount of discussion, study, 
and effort toward acticm at both the state and federal levels. Concrete 
lesults of this attentimi are discouragingly small, even though the pros- 
pects in the years ahead appear somewhat brighter. 



Theoretical Considerations 

Most student teaching is now conducted in public schools, and 
there is increasing recognition of the problem of operating a portion 
of the profession^ curriculum of the colleges in an entirely separate 
set of institutions— ^he public schools. From the standpoint of respcm- 
sibility for both the quality of the program and financial support, the 
old saying applies very well: “What’s everybody’s business becomes 
nobody’s business.” New patterns are being explored, but the common 
dual approach seems certain to continue in most institutions fw many 
years, and there is little hope for rapid improvement with the present 
and prospective financing. Graduates in teacher education are certified 
by the state to teach in schools controlled by the state, so that the 
argument ot state responsibility seems very appropriate. 

Teachers cross state lines in large numbers and are now thought 
of as a major national resource, so that federal support is much easier 
to justify than it might have been a generation or two ago. But the 
practical consideration of quality is still very pertinent: How can the 
teaching profession get adequate support for the direct experiences of 
teacher education to provide the competence needed by today’s teachers 
to meet the strenuous challenges they face? 
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State Support 

In 1950, Georgia began the first— and still the only— program of 
dirwt state support to supervising teachers, paid on a sliding scale based 
on levels of training and experience, but the payments have never been 
ad^uate to produce the desired program. California, since 1952 has 
subsidiKd school systems for their teacher education service, but with- 
out strings tied to the use of the funds. In 1963, West Virginia passed 
tne first comprehensive enabling act formaUy giving the state both 
authonty and responsibility for the quality and the support of the 
student teaching program, but the legislature has not appropriated the 
funds to implement the act. 

With a Ford Foundation grant, Oregon developed a state-wide 
pro^m for preparation of staff for their several teacher education 
functions ^d for an exploration of a variety of approaches to school- 
college relations. However, the request for a state appropriation to 

program was defeated. Also, proposals 
financing student teaching were 
Carolina. Needs and proposals have been 
smdied and even projected m many other states, but so far as I know 
ftere are no other states which have enacted appropriations for the 

have had bills 

^ le^slatures for this purpose. The fact that some 

Of these defeats were by very narrow margins, and that many more 
® presently studying the problem, would suggest that more 

stole legislations and appropriations will be enacted in the years imme- 
diately ahead, but realists would caution against undue optimism. 



reaerai Legislation 

Proposals: Annually from 1962 through 1965, bills were submitted t( 
congrws proposing some federal appropriations for the improvement ol 
student teaching. The amounts were usually rather small, and the pro- 
posed propins were not too sharply drawn. Thus far, no federal 
appropriation has been made to support the operation of the studeni 
eac mg jvogram which is the really critical need, because the evi- 
dence is clear that, in this period of rising college enrollments, other 
sources of support are not likely to provide adequate resources to 
develop and maintom high quality programs. 



Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. Title V: Only 
Title V of this comprehensive legislation mentions the laboratory 
aspects of teacher education directly, and this portion of the Act 
WM designed to strengthen state departments of education, with the 
f^eral funds for all purposes of the Title going through these agencies. 
Among the activities written into this Tide are provisions for studies 
paimmg, pilot programs, pilot training projects, and dissemination of 
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findings. The Act specifically mendoiis die area of teacher education 
and ^e school-college relations necessary to provide experiences 
prospective teat^ers. 

Titles I, II, and III of die Elementary and Secondary Education Act: 
The major emi^asis of the Act, of course, Is to provide support 
for expanded ^ucatitmal oj^itunities for children of low income 
familks; student teachmg is not mentioned. Within the programs sup- 
fxxted hy these Titles there is a vast array of desirable field laboratt»y 
experwnces for teachers and prospective teachers, jdus oppmtunities 
for trammg and research. Imaginative and almt teacher educators 
should find many opportunities in the titles of this Act to expand and 
improve programs of direct experiences for prospective and in-service 
teachers. 

Higher Education Act of 1965 and the Expanded Provisions of the 
NDEA: These acts do not speU out in detail the professional contmt 
which shall be included in the worilcshops and feUowships, but teacher 
education concerns can be included and have been made a part of the 
proposals and curricula of some. Much more could be d(me dirough 
such institutes to raise the cmnpetence of these experienced teachers in 
directing student teachers. The provisions of the Higher Education 
Act clemly appear to permit a university to propose a feUowship pro- 
gram for preparing college staff to work in student teaching, (novided 
the programs are degree programs of less than Ph.D. level. 

Research: Very small amounts of mon^ have been requested and 
approved for research in student teadiing, and the expansion of the 
cooperative research funds under Title, IV of the Elementary and 
Secondary Educatiem Act has not been in such a pattern ffiat any con- 
si^rable change seems likely to result. Team research involving multi- 
disciplinary staff and l(xig-range, longitudinal projects will be required 
before research results of comprehensive significance in this field are 
produced. To get this accomplished will require many seed projects and 
numerous very large grants. 

Much of the federal research support is now going into two types 
of centers: first, large research centers at selected universities restricted 
to one or two major education concerns; and second, the regional 
research and development laboratories. The University of Texas has 
the research center designated in the area of teacher education and 
student teaching, while one or two of the others may very weU direct 
some of their efforts within the broad scope of student teaching and 
related experiences. On the other hand, the regional laboratories are 
designed as large cooperative arrangements for attack up<m local prob- 
lems which are identified by tiie various school systems, universities, 
and other agencies involved. Assuredly, the emphases will vary greatly 
in these regional centers around the country, but teacher ^ucatm^ 
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should cleariy recognize that Tcsearch and development projects in 
teacho’ education are not likely to be included in the programs of these 
colters unless the educahxs work vigorously at sharpening the focus 
on the problems and promoting attention to this vital area. 



Future Prospects 

Title V of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act: The appro- 
pfiadcMi became available so late in the 1966 fiscal year that many 
states had not yet developed much of a program in the teacher edu- 
cation area. Fiscal 1967 seems likely to produce a much greater 
number and variety of state projects under Title V related to student 
teadiing. Already, 1^ way of illustration. New Jersey has embarked 
upon a program of having c^eges provide beginning teachers now 
on emogem^ certification and without credit in student teaching, 
with a supervised teaching course to strengthen their ccnnpetence. 
Fransylvania has conducted a series of state conferences and is in the 
process of devising a state {npgram, vdiile Nmth Carolina has held a 
state conference to move the state plan closer to implementation. . 

A number of peofde in positions of great responsibility and witii 
opportunity to judge the prospects for legislative changes predict that 
any federal aid for the operaticm of student teaching will be appro- 
priated in some revision of litle V — but only if and when the need 
and the value of such support has been clearly demonstrated. Ncm- 
educational factcns may also play a very large part in decisions of tiiis 
type, including the possibility of further escalation of the manpower 
needs in Viet Nam and the present pressures for inflation. 

Use of the Multimedia in Improving Student 
Teaching and Related Experiences: 

In some quarters there is much talk of reducing the cost of studoit 
teaching and other ^periences hy varied uses of the new media. 
Recorded classroom episodes on videotape, sound film, or kinescopes 
may very well be used to substitute for some of the required observa- 
tion, an^ in fact, may expand and improve it greatly. But, as yet, no 
evidmce has been produced to indicate that simulated experiences will 
substitute satisfactorily, although this approach probaUy has possibili- 
ties yet to be developed. Studio-teaching and micro-teaching seem 
certain to contribute a great deal to teacher education; however, there 
seems no evidence to support the notion that student teaching, intern- 
ships, or residencies should be reduced. In fact, as the colleges respond 
to the demands to produce teachers to meet the challenges of the inner 
dty schools, there is much reason to believe that expanded experioices 
will be needed and can be made effective. 
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Summary 

Teacher educators are faced with at least three major challen^s 
in diis area of sui^rt for student teaching. Hrst, they must get mto 
the political arena and find scnne way to obtain adequate financial 
suppmt fOT this all-important phase of teacher education. Second, a 
tremendous amount of spade work is needed, and quickly. New 
approaches must be tried, old and new ones tested, pilot programs 
designed and explored, research expanded and supported, all at the 
same time — but also all at the same time, the leaders in this field must 
project their best thinking into a rationale for our programs and must 
obh^ the attenticm and suppmt of the majtn segments of the teaching 
profession and the bodies which appropriate funds. Third, as a con- 
comitant of the other two, the omcepts and knowledge from the related 
disdplines need to be refined and adapted so that the quality of this 
intensely personal, as well as professional, experience can be provided 
at a much higher level of effectiveness than has been customary in 
the past. 
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Part III 

The Federal Government and Teacher Education 

Wayne O. Reed 

Associate Commissioner for Federal-State Relations 
United States OflSce of Educatioo 



Wherever you look these days, you find some evidence that the 
educaticm of teachers has higjii priority on just about everybody’s list. 
It has high priority with teachers themselves — a fact the fnesence erf 
so many at Ae Workshop attests to. It has high priority with paraits, 
and with all other laymen vdio care about the schools — and what 
responsUrfe layman doesn’t? It has high priority with the men and 
women who teach in colleges and universities. And it also has high 
prknity with governors and legislators. 

We are inclined, I think, both within and without the prerfesskm, 
to take for granted this swelling tide of interest in the education of 
teadiers. Of course, we are inclined to say, we need more teachers; 
we need to keep the ranks filled with qualified peo|rfe. And we are as 
aware as %ve have always beoi that the quality of the teacher — ^a |dirase 
we uae vaguely to cover many things, including the teadiet's educa- 
tion — is the key to the quality of our whole educational endeavor. But 
if you were to ask me for one reasem to explain the great em]diasis — 
the questieming, analytical, often agonizing £q)praisal — that we are 
giving to teacher education today, I would have to say that I think 
there is still another reason. It is a reasem so overpowering that, whoi 
we combine it with our (rfd and continuing reasons for attending to 
the education of teachers, it leaves us no room for excuses or delays. 
The reason is this: the work of the teacher is changing. And teachers 
should change with it They have new problems to solve, new points 
erf view to get, new thou^ts to think, new ways to learn, and new tools 
to handle. 



Changing Work of the Teacher 

Do not misunderstand me. The work of the teacher is c hang in g 
only in that it is becoming more and more the serious and difficult fine 
art that wise men have always said it is. The work of the teacher is 
changing because knowledge in all fields is changing; and teachers, like 
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engineers and physicians and astronomers, will have to race to keep 
up with the times. It is changing because suddenly and loudly and 
firmly society is demanding that teachers and schools live up to the 
ideals they have always professed but not always jn^cticed: the ideal 
of meeting every child where he is; the ideal of finding in him the 
unique worth that makes him a precious creature, deserving to be 
cherished; the ideal of giving him not only proficiency of mind and 
hand, but also an understanding heart to help him on his way with his 
fellows; the ideal of building into his mind an unquenchable desire 
to go on learning for himself and on his own; the ideal, in short, of 
universal education. Many of the things we have always said it would 
be nice fix' the schools to do for children, wonderful to do, have sud- 
draly become things ur^ntly necessary to do, and teachers, all teachers, 
should learn how to do them. 



Interest of the Federal Government in Teacher Education 

With the need fw teacher-education programs so great, and the 
intnest in education so high and so vddespread, it is no wrxider that 
the federal govenunent has, in the last few years, begun to look about 
fix’ ways in which to help meet that need. The federal government 
is not a pioneo’ in this matter; in fiict, the federal government is not 
graoally inclined to be the first to experiment with ideas in education. 
Any firiK it tends are quite likely to have been set by sparks from other 
fires: fires set along the frontier new ideas in local schods across 
the land, in alleges and universities, in cultural centers and researdi 
laboratories, and in state departments of education. In matters affecting 
education the federal government waits, in effect, for a certain amount 
consensus; then, when it is ready to extend a helping hand, it can 
do so in an atmosphere of receptivity. Then it finds, throughout the 
naticxi, a readiness to accept what the federal hand offers. What that 
hand offers is generally an inducement to action — inducement in the 
fcxm of money. 

Before the federal government offered any assistance for teacher 
education programs — other than the money which for years it made 
available under the Smith-Hughes Act and subsequent acts for the 
upgrading of instruction in vocational skills — ^it waited to hear what 
the public, the educators in particular, ccxisidered most necessary. In 
1958, mostly on the {x-ofession’s advice, the Congress appropriated 
money fix’ institutes for school counselors and for teachers cff modem 
fordgn languages; just as some time earlier, also on the professicxi’s 
advice, it had provided for institutes for teachers of science and madi- 
ematics. The profession’s advice weighed heavily in another decision, 
also in 1958, to provide for long-term low interest loans to college 
studrats — ^preferably, at first, to students who intended to teach. 
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National Defense Education Act: 

I am referring, of course, to the National Defense Education Act 
I remember wdl the weight that the professional educator’s voic 
carried in the hearings on that Inll. It was his voice diat also stron^y 
suppmted two other features of that act which, in the years since, eitho* 
directly or indirectly, have increased the quality and number of teacher 
education programs around the country. One was the strengthening 
of supervisory staff in four fields in state departments of education: 
in science, mathematics, modem foreign languages, and the counseling 
and guidance of pupils. The other was the providing graduate fdlow- 
ships for would-be college teachers. 

The NaticMial Defense Education Act was only die be ginning. Since 
then. Congress has offered other assistance; and it seems to me that 
the pace of the federal govemmoit’s interest in teacher educadcm has 
quiclKned with each passing year. The Congress has repeatedly 
^mded the Naticmal Defense Educaticm Act, each time in the direc- 
tion of mme aid for teacher education. Now, for examine, there are 
institutes for many more purposes than the original act specified. Now 
there are also institutes to improve the teaching history, geograf^iy, 
readi^ English, and economics; as well as special institutes for school 
librarians, educational media specialists, and teachers of disadvantaged 
diUdren. There are now, under the Naticmal Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities Act of 196S, institutes in the arts and humanities. 
There is also monqr for supervisory staffs in state departments of 
education in all these subject areas. 

The Eleatentaq^ and Secondoiy Education Act: 

In addition, we now have the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, which has implicaticms for teacher education in at 
lea^ four of its titles. We have the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
which not only brought forward the idea of a Teacher Corps, but also 
creat^ two programs of fellowships for teachers: (me for teachers with 
experience and the other for the inexperienced. We also have, 

PuUic Law 85-926, a program of grants to encourage the development 
of a corps of teachers specially trained to work with handicapped 
children. 



Role of the Profession in Relation to the Federal Acts 

Now and then <me hears a voice calling out in protest that these 
several federal programs for teacher education are isolated, unrelated 
programs, each one designed to meet a particular need; and that the 
threads, the fabric, the unifying web that should tie these programs 
together and make them reinfimx each other were not provided by 
the government that Inought them into being. 

To some extent this is trae; and to the extent that it is true there 
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seems to be a good reason for it. It is a reason which the teaching 
profession should be the first to acclaim. Let me remind you that in 
a ^e society education is the people’s responsibility. The people 
decide what tihey want to educate their children for; and they provide 
the money and the moral support. But after they have done that, the 
people delegate responsibility: to lay school boards they delegate 
responsibility to determine school policies; and to professio nal educa- 
tors they delegate responsibility for determining the subject matter to 
be taught, the teaching methods to be used, and the standards to be 
met — aU in the light of the objectives stated by the school board. To 
profession^ educators also, the people certainly leave all the business 
of professional interrelationships. In our system of things, educatcM^ 
have been granted — as they should be granted if they are indeed 
members of a true profession — a good deal of professional autonomy. 
In the elementary and secondary schools they do not yet have so much 
of this autonomy as physicians and attorneys have, but they have a 
good deal nonetheless, and they are getting increasingly more as they 
demonstrate their ability and enthusiasm for taking on ad Hitirma l 
respmisibility. 

What I am leading to is that the federal government has shown 
commendable restraint, in its programs for teacher educati(Hi, in this 
whole matter of interprofessional relationships. Take, for example, 

Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 

the Title providing for those mnovative centers and services now being 
established in hundreds of communities under the sponsorship of the 
public schools. In this Title the Congress specified that local schools 
wishing to establish such centers and services should apply directly to 
the U.S. Office of Education. When the Congress so specified, it did 
not, I am certain, have any intention of weakening the links between 
those schods and their state departments of education. On the contrary, 
I am convinced, they consider those links, forged in the main by the 
profession, as being absolutely essential (Title V of the same Act is 
evidence of that); and they look to the profession to keep those links 
strong. After all, the federal government writes its programs for teachei 
education with its eyes focussed entirely on the needs of children and 
students.^ It expects the profession to take care of its own lines of 
communication. And the profession is doing precisely that. 

Cooperative Arrangements Arising From the Federal Legislation 

If I can judge by the reports that come to me from many sources, 
both uiside and outside the Office of Education, professional educators 
have shown themselves to be highly expert in bridging gaps. By the 
cooperative arrangements they have made among themselves, and 
among the agencies and institutions they serve and the organizations 
they belong to, they have outdone themselves. 

Let me give you some examples of the coordinating relationships 



I have observed in connection with the federal programs for teacher 
education and with them some idea of the changes they are bringing 
about and are likely to bring about in the future. 

At the University of Minnesota this summer there were three 
institutes that I select for mention especially because they were for 
college teachers — the teachers of teachers. One of these institutes was 
for o^ege teachers of En^ish; one for college teachers of geograi^iy; 
and one for cdlege teachers of French, Spanish, and German. At each 
oi these institutes, the emphasis was on how to transmit the subject 
matter frcHn the mind oX. the teacher to the mind of the learner; and 
eadh teacher was required to try to look out upon his subject not with 
his own eyes but with die eyes of a student These colkge teachers 
ar^ many of them, acadonicians; and for many of them the institutes 
ripened windows on a world of teaching that they had not looked on 
fcMT a IcMig wiule, and perhaps had not looked on at all os teachers. 
This fall those teachers will go back to their home campuses and take 
up again their classes for prospective teachers. Think of how many 
donratary and secondary school classrooms will soon feel the exhila- 
rating effects of their teh points of view. I assume, of course, that 
those college teachers all have in their natures that in gr edient indis- 
poisaUe to every great teacher — the ingredient which George Herbert 
Palma-, a great professor at Harvard at the turn erf the coitury, once 
called “a passion to make sdiolars.” I assume that th^ have what 
Dr. Palmar called **the true teachn’s natural aptitude fm- vicariousness.** 



A New Dialogue Between Institutions and Within Institutions 

These three institutes are, to me, symbolic of the new dialogue, 
the cemversation, the close association— perhaps I can even call it the 
fnmdship — that has begun betweoi colle^ people and school per^e 
in virtually every institute I know anything about In addition to what 
these institutes are doing to improve instruction in the elemoitary and 
secondary schools — and this was the main idea behind the inittitiitfKe — 
thqr are also having their good and permanent dfects in the otho: 
direction. Their effects are being felt in college curricula, for instance, 
and I have firsthand informatiem on that from heads of academir 
dq>artmmts. Yes, the heads of academic departments: colleges and 
universities are sending men to do men’s work in these institutions; 
tiiey are not — and fm- this we all have reasem to be grateful — they are 
not sending the boys. 

The following statement, for example, came from a professes of 
English, the head of the department, at Western Michigan University: 
“The Institute,” he writes, referring to an institute he directed for hi^ 
English teachers, “has already had an impact on the department 
of English. We have initiated a course in ap;^ed linguii^tics at the 
graduate level fw teachers of high school English; we will revise the 
teacher education program in the department; we will improve the 
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Master of Arts in teaching of English program as a result of our 
experience.” 

He goes on to say: “It has been a valuable summer for all of us. 
The institute has contributed very much to our understan ding of the 
needs of the teachers in the schools, as well as our unders tanding of 
our responsibilities to our undergraduate and graduate students and to 
the schools in the community.” 

Another department head, from the University of North Carolina, 
writes about the “new respect” which his department now has for the 
public scho(^ teachers. This idea we hear over and over again, from 
all directions. The academicians are discovering that the elementary 
and secondary school teachers with whom th^ associate in the insti- 
tutes are “rejilly on the ball.” An eminent geographer, who is a pro- 
fessor in one of our leading universities, had to be persuaded by one 
of his graduate students to participate in a geography institute, but he 
came away from it, as he said, “all fired up.” And in a letter to one 
of the Office of Education administrators of the institute program he 
wrote of his “delight over the participants” and said he now has a 
stnmg interest in directing an institute of his own. 



The University-Wide Approach 

AH signs, in my opinion, point to the fact that institutes for teach- 
ers are gaining much ground for the cause of teacher educatiem, and 
for the professional status of the elementary and secondary schod 
teacher. We seem to be movin" closer to what Mr. Conant calls a 
university-wide or “all-universiiy” approach to the training of teachers. 
Certainly many schools and departments of a number of prestigious 
universities are committmg substantial proportions of their resources 
and energies to teacher education programs; and we may soon see the 
day when an assistant professor of economics can pick up as many 
points toward promotion by giving a year to a teacher ins titute as he 
can by research or publishing a dozen learned pieces. Moreover, the 
universities are drawing allies to their sides in their teacher education 
programs: cooperating school systems and communities, state and 
federal educational agencies, and professional educational associations. 

The university-wide approach will get further testing this fall, 
when 1,004 experienced teachers from elementary and secondary 
schools enter fifty full-time programs of graduate study in forty-seven 
colleges and universities. The universities planned the progr ams and 
selected the teachers. Some programs are for the academic year 
1966-67, almost half require further study during the summer of 1967, 
and seven continue through the 1967-68 academic year. These pro- 
grams have been established by what the Office of Education calls 
“The Experienced Teacher Fellowship Program.” They have two pur- 
poses: to upgrade the qualifications of elementary and secondary scho<4 
people and to strengthen teacher education programs. To make each 



program really have an impact on the institution providing it, the Office 
of ^ucation required that the institution create a program for a block 
of fellows, something between ten and forty; and to each institution 
it awarded $2,500 for each fellow. TTie institution is required to put 
that rntmey into the program. The fellows themselves get substantial 
awards, plus allowances for their dependents. 

Criterion of Cooperation Required 

A clue to the excitement these programs will generate lies in the 
three criteria each institution is meeting: the program will be innova- 
tive, it will pool the resources of the college of education with the 
resources of other colleges and departments in the university, and the 
university will draw substantially on the resources of the elementary 
and secondary schools. Nearly every program will concentrate on a 
particular subject for a particular grade level — ^physics for the sec- 
ondary schools, mathematics for grades four to six, history for grades 
ten to twdve and so on. But the emiffiasis on subject matter, although 
preoninent, will be linked to another emphasis — the emphasis on how 
to teach it in the classroom. 

One of these fifty programs will train the entire faculty for one 
elemoitaiy school. It will open all the resources of the university — in 
mathematics, the humanities, and the sciences — ^to twenty-five teachers 
carefully selected from the elementary schools in die city where the 
university is located. The group will include a counselor, a librarian, 
even a principal. Each teacher will gain knowledge in his subject 
matter, but he and his fellows will spend much time together p lannin g 
teaching programs. And when the program is over, the group will ta ke 
over an entire elementary school, giving it a faculty composed of 
nothing but top-notch, experienced, career teachers, each with a brand- 
new master’s degree and each fresh from a year that steeped him in 
basic knowledge rather than in the conventional “methods” courses. 
Then we will all have the pleasure of seeing what a team like that can 
accomplish. 

The Teacher Corps 

But what of the teachers at the other end o! the scale — ^the ffedg- 
ling teachers, the new and untried teachers, who have no resources 
in experience to draw on? For these, too, the federal government has 
expressed a concern, though it has done so with the needs of disadvan- 
taged children in mind. I am thinking now of the Teacher Corps, 
which, though its future is still uncertain, is built on the sound idea 
that a new teacher should work under close supervisicm for a year and 
should have opportunities, meanwhile, in a college or uni versity, to 
relate his classroom experience to his own formal training. 
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Cooperative Research 

In addition to all these specific programs for teacher education, 
there is also the federal government’s substantial program of coopera- 
tive research on the problems of education. When you think of the 
federal support for teacher education, do not forget its support of 
research efforts. These efforts are not only throwing light on our long 
time questions about teacher-pupil relationships, individual differences, 
styles of learning, and a thousand other things, disproving much of 
what we once believed, making certain much of what we once doubted 
What we are learning through research about the processes of education 
IS helping us to define that body of knowledge which is part of the 
professional teacher’s store — ^just as much a part of his store as his 
knowledge of his chosen academic field. 



Computerized Service to Education 

Research is doing more, however. At the same time that it deepens 
and detoes the body of knowledge belonging to an educator, it is pro- 
^nding the tools and devices that in the end wUl make it possible for 
the master teacher to realize his most cherished dream: to teach his 
pupils one by one. It seems to me providential that both should come 
at almost one and the same time— the professional knowledge and the 
mds that make that knowledge usable. At last the teacher will have 
the data he needs— and time to use them— for getting better acquainted 
with each pupil, for understanding his problems, for making more than 
a guess at what his gifts are and what his limitations are, for knowing 
somethmg of his hopes and dreams. 

Through the services of research we are moving fast toward a 
time when teachere can really teach chUdren, instead of just presenting 
facts like a page in a book. Louis Bright, our associate commissioner 
for research, said something to this effect earlier this summer when 
he spoke before the Joint Economic Committee. He stated: 

A computer can present conventional subject matter very 
effectively, but there are things it cannot do. It cannot, for exam- 
ple, develop the capability of the student to communicate weU 
with other people. It cannot train the pupil to originate ideas, to 
present them, and defend them against the criticism of his peers, 
or to talk confidently before a group. I believe that the funda- 
mental consequence of educational technology is that a teacher 
^ould never stand in front of the class presenting material. 
Iwther he should be the leader of a discussion group in which his 
objective is to get the students to talk and express their ideas. 
Such an educational system will result in a great deal more inter- 
action among the students and between any individual student 
an the tether than is now provided by the conventional class- 
room m which, to be realistic, only the top five percent and the 
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bottom five percent really have any personal attention. Thus cme 
is led to the apparent contradiction that a computerized school 
will probably result in each student’s having a much more person- 
alized experience and much more interaction with others than 
any student now has. 

As Mr. Bright often says, educational research today is pushing us 
ever closer toward the goal of truly individualized instruction. 

New Federal Programs Through the Advice and 
Coop-'^'afion of the Profession 

As I look over the several programs specifically intended to boost 
teacher education, as well as the several other programs likely to change 
in some way our ideas about what a teacher’s education ought to be, 
I begin to see a coherent whole taking place. Whether this is happening 
by public intent or by an almost unconscious response to the social 
and technological changes now sweeping across the world is beside the 
point. The fact is that the federal government, working as it is with 
the advice and cooperation of the profession, educational institutions, 
and agencies of all kinds to find the solution to basic problems in 
teacher education, is helping us to lay a track to run on; and the 
outlines of the road ahead are beginning to come clear. 

However it bends and turns, that road will unerringly lead to a 
complex of solutions. It will lead to more careful selection of entrants 
to the profession, longer periods of preservice training in more broadly 
based curricula, more thoughtfully supervised induction of the beginner, 
and rich and varied opportunities throughout a teacher’s career for 
professional growth and intellectual development. The road will rest 
on a sturdy base of research and experimentation to continually 
increase the teacher’s knowledge, improve his skill, and give him better 
tools. For all of this, because the national interest demands the main- 
taining at all times of a corps of highly qualified teachers, we can expect 
to find the federal government lending a hand. We can expect it to 
continue to give substantial financial support and to provide a never 
ending stimulation for doing a never ending job better. 
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Part I 



Sases for Cooperative Venturing 

Richard E. Lawrence 

Associate Executive Secretary 
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In general, this volume attests to the stremg convictions of experi- 
raced educators from both schoeds and colleges re^nding the essential 
ne<rf for true partnerships in teacher education if it is to be modified 
and unproved to meet the demands of the times. There is a «wnprflin£ 
appeal in the arguments presented. 

But the very strength of these arguments and convictions, whidi 
are based on a logic bom of experirace, creates a danger for the 
unwary. It could lead to an enthusiasm for “the partnership idea** 
amoog^ teadier educatxus in nther schools or erfileges whidi might 
result in either quickly constructed, simile stractures marffg ^iatf. for 
the complexities of the tasks to be accomplished — or in lovely, elabo- 
rate stractui^ which are irrelevant to the rads sought In either case, 
Ae frustrations which would inevitaoly follow would probably result 
in an intensified disjunctirni between schools and colleges. 

To note this possibility is not to suggest that sincere and thoughtful 
cooperation between school and cdle^ personnel is unimportant, or 
cvra unessential, to the improvement of teacher education. Rather it 
is intended to call attention to the overriding importance of the pur- 
poses to be^ served and to the indispensability (rf subs tantia l foundations 
for any structures designed to fecihtate coopraaticMi among the many 
individuals concerned with the adequate preparation of duration al 
perscMmd. 

It is the purpose of the articles included in this section <rf the ho6k 
to look at some of the factcus which must be considered in developing 
satisfactory bast, for effective partners:iips in teacher education. 

Relationships which will prennote the developmrat erf a system erf 
teacher ^ucation which is “self-renewing” must be built on a founda- 
^oa which exinsists in large measure erf clear understandings of the 
important elifficulties inverfved in the developmrat of such lelatieMLships. 

It is axiomatic in teacher educatiem, as in all things, that sim|de 
or irrelevant solutions to complex problems promise lothing. And 
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certainly the problems of improving teacher education for the present 
and of keeping it susceptible to adaptation for the future are hi^y 
comfrfex. A review of the materials in just this secticm (rf the present 
book is enough to omfirm this conclusion. Especially pertinent to 
the difficulties which stem from the social and technological revoluticm 
of our times is the chapter by Combs. The difficulties for schools and 
teachers vdiich they present provide the rationale fw his call to closer, 
more realistic relationships b^een scho(d and college faculties. CcMubs 
focusses on the dehumanizing aspects ot the current social milieu and 
emfffiasizes the need for teacher education which is “even more studoit- 
cmtoed than the programs we are currently advocating for pupils in 
the public schools.” 

Many of the difficulties which must be recognized and understood 
if school-coUe^ relaticmships in teacher education are to be built (m 
firm foundatimis stem from the fact that educational improvraient 
and change must be viewed and dealt with on at least two levds 
simultaneously. 

Keeping in mind that dkhoUMnies any kind are apt to be frdse, 
it may be noted that many of the problems of schooling may be cate- 
gorized as immediate and urgent, as fairly specific, and as demanding 
attoition through strategies, or evoi tacti^ appropriate to shevt-fange 
a dap t i o n or change. S^oerf practhkHms who are in the midst at 
the “real woild of teachingl” most dl the time are more likely to identify 
these proUons as crucial than would their ccfil^ confreres. Briggs 
and Owoi, as sdiocfi administrates, clearly identify die kinds things 
diat matte “uiiere the action is — now.” 

On the odier hand, many of the problems of educatkHi may be 
categorized as less immediate and hence, apparmtly less urgent; as 
more geneal, and as requiring resdutkm through long-range change 
strategies. These are the problems which tend, or perhaps ought, to 
preoccupy college personnel who are somewhat, if not com[detely, 
detached from the “real” worid of the schoid. LaGrone, Opmshaw, 
and C(Mnbs speak more from this orientation, but it should be noted 
that LaGrone and Openshaw seek to tnidge the gap between the 
theoreticians and die practitioners. The skills and understandings whidi 
pomit a critical analysis of what goes cm in schoc^ and dassrorans 
become important toerfs for teachers and teacher educators in this 
approadi. LaGrone would provide the prospective teacher with these 
analytical tools so that he might assess and improve his own w<xk. 
Opoishaw would use these tools to elaborate teaching and provide a 
mme definitive baris fcM* teacher education. In his words, “teadier 
bdiavior, or teaching perfcMmance skill, is set forth as the vantage 
p(wt fw considering the relevance of cemtent in teacher education. . . 
For LaGrone and Openshaw the school and its classrooms become 
laboratories for die critical analysis of teaching. 

CcHnbs presents a sharjdy contradictory pmnt of view regarding 
the importance of informatiem about teaching in the im|>rovenient of 
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teacher education. He chooses the subjective approach and calls for 
“seeing the production of teachers as a (M-oblem in becoming. ...” In 
his view, we need “to shift our em[rfiasis from a dir ect attack upon 
bdiavicu- which deals only with symptoms, to helping our students 
exfdore and discover personal meaning, the primary causes of behavior.” 
No attempt at reccmciling and evaluating the relative merits (rf 
these different views will be attempted here. The purpose of this intro- 
duction is to underline the obstacles to effective relationships among 
the agencies and persotmel ccMicemed with the preparation of teachers 
which are inherent in the differences in the frames of reference used 
or in the puiposes chosen for attentiotL 

F^ure to recognize and deal with these differences openly will 
result in structures and arrangements for “partnership” iu teacher 
education which are built on foundations of quicksand. 



Part U 



RMonceptuolizing Teaching 

Herbert F. LaGrone 

Dean, School of Education 
Texas Chiistian University 



K you observe people, evoi the very young, nearly all have a 
concept of teaching. For instance, when our daughter was about four 
years old, I observed her teaching. First the dog. The dog didn’t 
respond too wdl, and then one <rf the ndi^bor clifldren who responded 
evHi kss welL But she had a concept of teadiing. Many peofde, 
our daugfater as she tested her skill on the dog and then on 
Aeduld, have not oitically studied their concept of teaching. As you 
die reformation of, concepts is fsr more difficult than the forma- 
tion oi an original concept, so we are dealing widi a very difficult topic 
m trying to find ways in which we can help people examine their con- 
^)t of teaching, or to reform their concept of teaching. Yet this is 
wiiat teyiog to do. I impose to ex|doic with you a way of ^look- 
mg at” or conceiving teaching-leaming situations. I am trying to find 
an elementary analytical form that we might employ to assist prospec- 
tive teachers, and possibly experienced teachers, in “thinking about” 
teaching. 

To examine an are^ I find the use of simple dia gram* helpfiil. 
There are seme dangers in both simjdification and dia gramming viien 
you api^ this as an analytical approach. But one of the truly signifi- 
cam features of the diagrammatic approach, or, as some people call it, 
modelmg,” is that the model can be incomplete and still serve as a 
for thought » the original model used for ’’thinking about” some- 
ffiing has missing components, elements, or factors, the diag^ will 
be chan^ through thought So, I encourage you to explore this busi- 
ness m diagrams and mod eling 

Before I describe the simple instructional system that I would use 
to help people in conceptualizing teaching, I want to present a Ihde 
bit about diagrammatic forms. I have been playing with these this last 
yem and I think mayl« I have discovered some things that you might 
md hdpfiil. Then I will set some limits and assumptiems few the simde 
instructional system model. 
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Diagrammatic Forms 

As I have worked with the words that we use to express concepts 
rclahve to teaching, I have observed two dominant characteristics, 
rust, many of these words do not. have an autonomous character. We 
use them as though they do, but they do not. Second, close exainina- 
don r^eals that, within their definition, certain words have a directional 
and often a dimensional overtone or sub-concept. 

Let me give some examples of tliese two ideas. The word “guiding” 
K fi^quen^used as though it were an autonomous word. It is not 
It ftas a from-to” duectional quality. It also has to have a “what” 
wd a and a “where.” You cannot talk just about “guiding” or 

di^tmg. If you do, they are incomplete. Using them and other 

sii^ar words m that manner accounts for some of the fuzzy definitions 
and concepts now common in the area of teaching and learning. 

^ concept we frequently encounter in education. 

Combs talks about it in his presentation. But “becoming” is not an 
autonomous word; it has both a directional and a dimensional aspect 
to It It IS a very complex concept 

AftCT working with words, I began to explore some of the dia- 
grammatic forms that we frequently employ in the development of the 
structural concepts reprinted by words. This has been very inter- 
es^. I have not identified all of them but I want to discuss briefly 
a few of the more common directional and dimensional forms. 

One of the most common forms is what I call a linear form This 
model accommodates the “this point on” description. It may also have 
direction and be used to deal with the “ffom-to” or cause and effect 
type notions. We can think of this form as a line; if it has a predeter- 
i^ed directional component, we put an arrow cm the end of it. Some- 
times the linear fonn branches to illustrate various alternatives and 
takes on a tree effect. The continuum is another type of linear fmm 
used to represent the “in-between” ideas of selected extremes. 

We often employ circular elements in our words. Thus we need 
a circular or cyclic representation. When ideas are at the same general 
level, toe circular design may take at least two forms. One is called 
toe “vicious circle” when there is an accumulative negative effect. In 
this case we can assign value to either the outer parts of the circle or 
to toe center. In some respects this is similar to a linear representation. 

s^nd form of circular representation might be called toe “ripple 
efto.” This may happen when we sow a seed or set forth a notion and 

It flows out m all directions as do ripples when a stone is tossed in a 
pond. 

Another way we may represent things can be called the polarity 
form. Polarities are isolated points within some one spatial dimension. 
Basically these are “either-or” ideas. The points or polarities cannot 
be reconcUed or “gotten together.” If they could, they would take on 
a linear relationship, (H*obably of toe continuum type. I do not use 
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Ac ^larity fonn vciy much, because I deal mostly in shades of gray 

As I mdicat^ it is hard to get black and white together wiAout 
moving to a linear form. 

It is important to note Aat we may take Aesc lepiesentations 
and oncnt Aem vertically rather Aan horizontally. This is how we 
expra levels; sometimes in degrees, sometimes in other types of 
^dabons. Certainly any of our concepts Aat employ increasing 
difficidty or complexity take on this vertical aspect, usuaUy moving 
up^ unless we use Ae newer way of expressing it: what we are 
SMJong IS depA. Then we turn it upside down. It is just personal 

as to how you orient Aese representations to deal wiA a par- 
ticular idea. 

*u • interdependent ideas we may use solid forms. When 

Ae ideas we are working wiA are too complex for a two-dimensional 
representation, we must add a third dimension. One of Ae more 
famous (and I think veiy significant) is Ae cubical model Aat Gilford 
^ploy^ to illustrate Ae Structure of Intellect.* One far less well 
K one I developed for Ae introductoiy report of Ae TEAM 
“Stead of Ae cubical form it was a cylindrical representation. 
I Aou^t rt was pretty ^ untU B. O. SmiA caUed it “Herb’s oU 
anmL Amt Aat I decided it was not communicating too well; at 
icas^ It Ad not help him think about what I AouAt it was helping 
me Aink about * 



Diagrams Help In Inter-relaHng Ideas: 

It doesn t really matter how we get at Aese ideas about teaching 
^ get at Aem. I think Aat by using Ae Aagrammatic 
m^ od we can begin to relate omcepts that we have not yet related 
because we have tended to keep Aem in definition form. Thus Aey 
nave remained separated and we have had no partic ular way to pull 
Aem togetho-. It is not important wheAer we use horizontal or vertical 
representations or cubes, cylinders, circles or spheres, so long as we 
pirsue a way to get Ae components and elements together. It is cssen- 
l^that we do so l^use our real problem in teacher education has 
oem f^ure to integrate the many concepts that are operative in 
a teaching-learning situation. 

We also must watch Ac wotA wc use to be sure Aey have some 
semUmce of real mearting. They must not be merely g)ib terms, 
used, Aat really say nothing to a person who is not quite 
”with us OT that mislead or confuse him. I believe we must become 
more sensitive to Ae meaning and use of worA in Ae field of education 



* GuUford, J. p. Personality. New YoA: McGraw-Hill, 1959. 

2Amen^ Asso^on of Colleges for Teacher Education, Teacher Education 
and M^ia Project. A Proposal for the Revision of the Pre-Service Profes- 
aoruU Com^nent of a Program of Teacher Education. Washington, D.C.: 
the Assocution, 1964. 
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Limits and Assumptions 

Since we are attempting to prepare teachers for work in organized 
and institutionalized teaching-learning situaticms, I use this setting as 
the boundary for a system. From this, we get the suggestion that there 
is an environment. Within these limits, I assume institutionalized 
instructional efforts are for some identifiable purpose and operational 
in a unique situation that is extremely complex. The purposes of 
instruction require some kind of learning and since learning has an 
“of what” and “by whom” characteristic or characteristics, there must 
be a domain of knowledge or a body of content. In addition, organized 
instruction requires some form of communication, and this must involve 
either persons or devices. Within these limits I cmisider the major 
components of the simple lostructional system to be environment, 
purpose, learning, content, and communication. The teacher, learner, 
and media are elements of each of the components. 



Environment 



Purpose 

i 

I 

I 



Content 



Communication 
Teacher-Leamer-Media 



Learning 



This simple diagram (above) illustrates “environment,” and 
then, without rigid definiticm, shows that within that environment 
there is content, learning, and communication. The activating agent 
is purpose. Without it we don’t know much about the nature of con- 
tent, learning, or communication. The purpose sets forth what is to 
happen as a result of the interaction of all that is involved. Notice 
that also within this environment are teacher or teacher substitute, 
learner, and media. 

Now as you think about this you may want to develop a model 
in which you place the learner at the center. I tried this and didn’t 
have much luck. I wish you well. You may also wish to develop a 
model where the central point is the teacher. I tried this and was no 
more successful, so, once again, I wish you well. I tried setting media 
at the center, too. I will have a little bit to say about media later. 

I realize this diagram is in very simplified form, but again let me 
stress that it is a way to “think about” any teaching-learning situation. 
These elements and components are inherent in all teaching-learning 
situations. You may wish that they would go away, or you may ignore 
them — but they are there. C!onsequently, they b^me the significant 
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pieces with which we must deal when we explore conceptualization of 
teaching. 

A Simple Instructional System 

Using these components, I have defined the instructional system 
as “the integration of content, learning, and communication within an 
environment to seek a purpose.” It is a very simf4e definition and it 
may be too simplified. I am aware of the dangers of oversimplification, 
but let me remind you that this is a beginning of a way to think about 
something, rather than an absolute. And, through thinking about it, 
we will be able to improve it. 

To illustrate this simple system, let me give two examples of 
teaching-learning situations that I think it will accommodate. I think 
these are as extreme as any concepts you can have about teaching. 
First there is Mark Hopkins on one end of the log and the pupil (m 
the other. In this case let us assume that Mark is using the silent 
language described by Hall.*'’ As a second example, consider a situation 
where the student is at an IBM terminal in Fort Worth, Texas, doing 
a computer-assisted instructional program on a computer at Pough- 
keepsie, New York. This actually happened last Easter. In each case 
there is environment, purpose, learning, content, and communication. 
I am reasonably sure that the level of content and learning was higbo* 
in the first case, but there was certainly greater sophisticaticm in both 
hardware and software in die second case. In each of the examjfies 
the teacher (whether fdiysically present or not), learner, and media 
have served as determinants of ccmtent, learning, communication, pur- 
pose, and environment. I will present a litde bit more about the 
elements after discussing these components. 



Environment 

The teaching-learning environment has been described in several 
different ways. In one of the older and more common approaches we 
have employed the words democratic, laissez faire, and autocratic. 
I would put these concepts in the polarity representational form. 
I suppose there are times when those of us in administration like to 
think we are just a litde autocratic or that we are mosdy democratic. 
I find, however, that these terms are extremely difficult to fit into a 
linear representation. They are polar. As I said earlier, I do not fin d 
this polarity rejMresentation a very effective means of exploring most 
concepts. 

Operationally, I believe the teaching-learning situation may better 
be conceived within a continuum design, with one extreme in this 
diagrammatic form designated as static, and the other as dyn am ic. 



3 Hall, Edward T. The Silent Language. New York: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 
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The situation can be dominantly static or dominantly dynamic. I think 
these words may be used in this way. This is, I believe, a useful model 
for the beginner to use in conceptualizing the teaching-learning environ- 
ment because the nature of the environment must be altered as content, 
learning, and communication patterns are changed. This static-dynamic 
relationship accommodates variation. 

I realize the danger of getting this relationship out of phase with 
the designs for the other components and elements. For example, I 
t h i nk one of the very serious problems in the conceptualization of 
teaching is that we talk about and hope to develop creativity, yet we 
try to operate a static environment. Anybody with rmy knowledge of 
creativity knows that it cannot really happen in a static envir onm ent. 
This case helps emphasize a significant point. In our conceptualizing 
about teaching we tend to let the components ''f the teaching-learnin g 
situation get out of balance. This, I think, is where our concept of 
teaching gets tangled: we try to work from mie model in considerin g 
one component and another model in dealing with another component. 
This causes all kinds of trouble in developing an accurate, coherent 
concept of teaching. 

If you wish to move from this very elemoital representation and 
further explore the conceptualization of the environment, I would 
recommend the more complicated and sophisticated model developed 
by Getzels and Thelan in “The Qassroom Group as a Unique Social 
System.”* They have brought in most, if not all, of the factors which 
affect the operational conceptual scheme. They use an expanded linear 
representation in which they present the various factors essential to 
understanding and comprehending the environment in which tPi a rhing 
and learning takes place. 

Purpose 

Now, to the purpose component. Bloom, Krathwohl, and their 
associates use a hierarchical model for objectives in the Taxonomy of 
Educational Objectives.^ This is a good model and, in this case, is 
handled in verbal form. Many people fail to see the significance of 
the hierarchical aspect of the taxonomy; that there are lower order 
objectives and higher order objectives. This little book by Sanders, 



* Getzels, J. W. and Thelan, Herbert A. “The Classroom Group as a Unique 
Social System,” 59th Yearbook, National Society for The Study of Education. 
Chapter IV. 

® Bloom, Benjamin S., editor. Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: The Clas- 
sification of Educational Goals. Handbook /; Cognitive Domain. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1956. 
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Classroom Questions, What Kind?* is the application of questions in 
the teaching-learning situatiem using the Bloom taxonomy. It is well 
done and gives some basic insights into the process of question devel- 
opment and question handling in the conceptu alizatio n of that part of 
teaching. 

The hieraichial model is basic to concept formation but a simpler 
operational design may have greater utiUty. Recently I have tried to 
“think about” purpose in modified continuum form where one extreme 
is inclusive of several sub-factors and the other is exclusive. 



Inclusive 




I started with all the sub-factors I could think of \i^ch arc closely 
idaled to what we used to call general objectives. The notion of indu- 
siveiiessiswfaatlamtiyingtoshow. One value of this represoitational 
fonn may be in th inking about the “of what” quality of an inclusive 
idea and the dimensional limits created 1^ this criterion. I accuse the 
people in our curriculum center at Texas Christian of using the indo- 
sivc modeL Thqr seem to order everything in si^ and throw away 
nothing. We have now come to the point where something will eithn 
have to be thrown away or we wifi have to dedicate another room. 
They have proposed the dedication of another room because they do 
not want to diange the conceptual schone, the indusive mod el . 

Another value of this representatkmal form is diat the exdusive 
seems essential to the i^tification and statement of behavioral 
vertical dimenskm at the inclusive end of the continuum 
dnws die “<rf udiat” As we b^in to narrow in, we concqMoalize die 
Of niiat” and how it relates to the exclusive purpose for any edura- 
tional enterprise. 

TTie ^jdified des^ considaed akme does not aooommodate the 
maiqr levels needed so die model should be expanded. But it does 
mptesoA an elementary way for e xa mining the purpose componoiL 

Conlent 

teachas seem to consider content on a continuum design 
with one extreme being disoiganized and the other organized or one 



Ovatimu: What Kitub? New York: Haiper and 
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as amtnictmrd and the other stroctmcd bat the natare of tanmie il ^ 
leqaiics a moie compirs eoaeepL 
SSntcc Ibc m od e l desdoped bjr Hidbej and Nearlaa^ (see F j gp i c I) 
i a rindr% at least i nd ii edfl ly, tihe conee p ls of a^gmizatiaa, ai^fcsenla- 
tion, ccoDoniy, and power idciaificd hy ftnner* and mah* ft 
p os ri bie to idale the conte nt d u ncn ri on to the odier l 

pRfer to ose their worit as the InsB for concept deidopmenL 



ELEMENTAL 




FIjgnic L — A Model of the Lcppc Space. 

I am aware dm modd ap pe ar s at first ^ancc to be ladier oom]dca^ 
but dbt is the nature of content 

Any COBiCqanalPgtion of *Mrliing mut indnde a mra mm jfw A sob- 
concqit of content Content is inherent in any teactmifi4ea' mn g utua~ 
dan and Ihr orgamzation of contatt influences off od$er components 
and dements. Whedm we wish to or not, we are forced to deal widi it 
Some people believe I overemphasize the content conqxmcnt 
I drink they haW faded to give enongjh tboopit to dm dimension. The 
dMfemioe is in our concepts of content To me, content is mote thm 
subfect matter. Pnsonal adpistmmt has sobstance. I diinlr dhere is a 
pontnt in die gpidance shnatiort There is «nntgnf or sobstance in 



'*Wekef, Mtat E. and Newton, John M. The LopkaS Bam of TeacUag: /• The 
Effect iff Smb-coacept Seqeemee on Leanuag. Final Report to Office of Naval 
■ewaidi, E e n onn cl and Tiainiaa Manch. Conbact Ndnr-^15 (00). 
N c wt nq i ii o it Mam.: ENTiELEK, lanoaiy 1964, p. S. 

"fonner, Jerome & ‘‘Some Theorems on Inrtroclion Moabaled widi nj-fr-wnt 
to liarhemaiioL* 63rd Yeathoak, NSSE, JX. 
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self-realization; if you try to deal with self-realization without concern 
for substance, you get a no-substance person. I think this is what we 
have tried to do in many instances. 

One of the strengths of this representation by Hickey and Newton 
is that it pinpoints the processes of induction, deduction, analysis, and 
synthesis. The lowest plane represents the Ixxly of knowledge that is 
concrete. The middle plane shows the specific abstract kinds of content, 
and the general abstract form of content is represented by the top 
plane. Using the three-dimensional nature of these planes, the ele- 
mental notions can be shown by moving to the back part of the plane, 
and the complex notions by coming to the front page. When we use 
this model for looking at substance, we get the very important mental 
processes related. Note the arrows on the left of the diagram. Analysis 
moves from the complex back to the elemental, and synthesis consists 
of putting together higher order ideas from the more elemental. Induc- 
tion and deduction are represented by vertical movement from one 
plane to another. 

Actually when dealing with content in a teaching-learning situ- 
ation, there is a back and forth, up and down and around movement 
b^use a person can only attend to one point at a time. This has been 
misrepresented in our usual conceptualization. Nobody can attend a 
v^ety of things at exactly the same moment. We can move from a 
visual stimulus to an oral stimulus to a visual stimulus to an oral stimu- 
lus at such a rapid rate that we are not aware of the shifts we make. 
This idea is basic to the use of the Hickey and Newton model. 

Another strength of this representation is its total compatibility 
with other significant models. To me this is an excellent way to con- 
ceptualize content because it relates effectively to a design for learning 
and gives some clues about the nature of communication as we begin 
to conceptualize the teaching process. 

I have found the Hickey and Newton model helpful but you may 
prefer to use the one developed by Guilford® and his associates. Their 
cubical representation of the structure of intellect clearly relates the 
content component to the mental processes of the learner. 

Learning 

Learning may be considered linearly, too. The S-R design is 
basically of this form. It is a linear representation of learning, usually 
uni-directional in its movement, although you can keep playing with 
stimulus-response, re-response, re-response, re-response, until it becomes 
interactive or even circular. I have seen the stimulus-response model 
work into a very tight vicious circle of interaction where the response 
gives a negative stimulus for the re-response, and so on. I used this 
example when I was teaching undergraduate courses. A girl will find 



® Guilford, op. cit. 
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it a good way to set off a vicious circle of interaction. When she has 
been called down for the date and she walks into the reception room 
and sees her boyfriend, all she needs to do is frown and say “You just 

awful! Why did you come?” Odds are pretty good that he will 
say, “You d(Mi’t look so hot yourself, and I came because I was ex- 
pected to, not because I wanted to!” Then her response would be, 
“Well, if you didn’t want to, why did you come? Why don’t you just 
leave?” And he’ll say, “By golly, I think I will.” And that breaks up 
a beautiful friendship. 

This can work the other way, too. When she comes down and 
waltzes in, just a sigh is all she really needs to use. This is a beautiful 
response to the stimulus of seeing him, and chances are he will «ig h 
back, and then she whispers with that huskiiicz:; in her voice, “So glad 
you’re here.” And he will say, “I’m glad Fm here too.” From then <mi, 
use caution! 

The linear form is useful for considoing the learning component 
ot the teaching-learning situation. But the added dimension of a cyclic 
or ^bemetic design offers a better descriptive basis for the organismic 
conception oi learning and is, I bdieve, more adequate for the con- 
cqitu alizatio n of teaching. Since Woodruff’s^® notions about turning 
have a direct tie to behavior and teaching processes, I find his cybernetic 
represemtation of concepts helpfuL I think it is a good one to sit down 
and t h i nk with. You can study it You can [^y with it to see what 
would happen if you added something to it or took somefiiing out or 
altered it in another way. This is how we form and expand concepts. 
Woodruff calls these processes ccmcepts. 




1 ® Woodruff, Asahel D. in LaGrone, Herbert A Proposal for the Envision of the 
Pre-Service Profesnonal Component of a Program of Teacher Education. 
Teacher Education and Media Project Washington, D.C: The American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 1964 . 
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oporate from a frame of reference; we have a ccmceptual scheme. 
From that scheme we see, we hear, we think, and we w<^ We need 
to be aware of our own frame of reference. We must also recognize 
Aat the person we are trying to communicate whh, the pupil, has a 
filter, too. He has a conceptual scheme and it is different fnmi ours. 

This model also illustrates and exjdains a major pioiUem in omn- 
municatKMi: what we mean is not always what die odier person gels. 
After the messa^ gets through our own filter system it may not be 
exacdy what we had in mind when we started. And cer tainly aftwr it 
gets through the other person’s filter system, it may not be anything 
like what we thought we sent out This means that in the conceptualiza- 
tkm of communication we have to be fru* more sensitive to both the 
encoding potential and the decodmg potentiaL Our reorat awaraiess of, 
^ experience with, the educationally deprived have givoi innyac«N| 
importance to our cono^ of communication and langnay Outside 
influences and the filterh^ effect of an individual’s frame of reference 
are recehmig greater recognitioiL 



Elements and F octor s 

I have not set up any diagrams for the elemenis diat I identified 
M te acher, learner, and media. I intend to do further worir in tlm nrea 
I dimk many <rf die words diat we use to talk about teacher, 
learner, and media are not voy meaniiigfriL They need a thofwi gh 
anatysb and re>^elating, and we need to see them in terms of dieir le- 
htionship to the components. We have given them fer more a ttentinn 
thM we have the components, and often we have neglected the rdatkm- 
shqi between diem. The litoature bears thk out 

We have em|doyed such concepts as arfcgnary- inaA><piary in both 
the personal and content areas as we “ think about” the and 

^ h ave t hougto about the learner in toms of passive-active. AD too 
frcquaidy I b^c^ the basic sdieme for dimkh^ about medSui ha« hw -n 
as a co mmun ic at ions substitute for teadier talk. As I nwgitW^yd c—iM-r 
medi a is an element of eadi ci. die conqionenls. 

The media dement has conooned me fm* some timft but I tfimV 
I am now ^ttmg dose to part of the problem. As I see it, the word 
“technology” is more t^pmpriale than “media.” Tedmoloey k from a 
ladier wefl-defined structural base. 



Use of Technology in Teaching 

Topical teachhig is not very stmetnred. As a matter of fact, "»nrf 
of the tiine it is what we in Texas can “shootin* from the Up.” I know 

diat in s tu den t te a rJiin g and methods courses we teO rfnAmff that they 
ought to plaiL And they do have some gross phns. They want children 
to leam. That is a worth y goal But their tearhii^ remams rdativefy 
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unstnictur^. The crucial point is that technology is a structured sys- 
tem, and if you try to bring it into a loose system, the loose system 
must become structured. This is why we get resistance to technology 
by teachers and the ineffective use of it in teaching. But teachers con- 
tinue to use it. I often wish they would not: “film every Friday” is a 
classic example. In this one they are using technology in an entertain- 
ment model, a “kick-off the shoes” design. The films have to fit into 
the instructional system model that is a part of the conceptual scheme 
of those teachers. When they use the entertainment model, conflict 
results because the loose system becomes structured with incompatible 
goals. 

The properties approach to media developed in the TEAM project 
has been most helpful to me. A knowledge of these properties has 
helped to sharpen four ideas that must become a part of the con- 
ceptualization of teaching if technology is to operate effectively within 
the iiutructional system. First, media or technology extends human 
capacities. A classic example is the microscope. We can see more 
things with a microscope than we can see with the naked eye. In teacher 
education the videotape recorder serves much the same purpose. This 
reorder helps minimize the weakness of human memory and it also 
mmimizes the differences between perceptual fields. The basic question 
’s vhether, in a given teaching-learning situation, unassisted human 
cap^ty will be adequate. If not, then technology must be brought into 
the instructional system. 

The second idea is th media or technology can provide new 
content. It makes content available throughout the world, and is rapidly 
reaching the point where this can be done almost instantaneously. We 
are no longer dependent upon restrictions of proximity. 

Third, it can point up the interrelationships within existing content. 
Boundaries can be crossed easily as well as quickly. 

The fourth point is that technology gives us the opportunity to 
increase learning potential. Recently I have had occasion to look into 
computer-assisted instruction. This technology is going to be with us 
in significant quantity. I would class the old computer-assisted instruc- 
tion as high-order programmed instruction. The basic concepts were 
essentially the same as for the tutored text. This was limited and hardly 
worth the expense of using the computer. It did, however, increase 
motivation and holding power. I could see some advantages in it as an 
instrument, but it was still very expensive if that was all you were going 
to get. In the new system two additions have been made to the com- 
puter system. One is a cathode ray tube. Anything that can be put 
in one or two-dimensional form can be used. There is a screen pro- 
jector that can select any one of a thousand transparencies at the rate 
of fifty per sec(md, so anything that can be pictured, diagrammed, or 
printed can be pulled up at a very rapid rate. There is also a two-hour 
audio in-put where description and explanation can be brou^t into the 
play. The second addition makes it unnecessary for students to be able 
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to read, write, or type in order to deal with the system. It does require 
that they have some way to point. They give their responses by pointing 
at the cathode ray tube. These advances in computer-assisted instruc- 
tion gives us a power that we have never had before, plus the analytical 
function of the computer. And, therefore, we can increase learning 
potential. 

Technology, as it becomes more sophisticated, will require a greater 
sharpening of the concept of teaching that teachers must have. They 
will have to see themselves in new relationships and roles and they 
t rust have new sets of abilities and working patterns. 

Translations From the System 

This exploration of the simple instructional system, which I 
defined as “the integration of content, learning, and communication 
within an environment to seek a purpose,” has led to the preparation 
of a preliminary restatement of the objectives for pre-service teacher 
education programs. Remember that this is a first effort; it is as yet 
incomplete. 

The prospective teacher with an adequate conceptual structure 
and analytical competence will be able to: 

1. Identify the components, elements, and factors inherent in a 
variety of teaching-learning situations. (Development of the 
power of recognition.) 

2. Define and/or describe the nature of the components, elements, 
and factors. (Development of tlie power of discrimination and 
differentiation.) 

3. Explore the organization of the components, elements, and 
factors. (Development of the power of analysis.) 

4. Integrate the components, elements, and factors. (Develop- 
ment of the power of synthesis.) 

5. Create d 3 mamic experiences for themselves and their learners 
from these and other components, elements, and factors. (De- 
velopment of the power of invention.) 



Conclusion 

I have explored some of the ideas that must be considered in any 
attempt to conceptualize teaching more adequately. There is, I believe, 
no question of the existence of the components, elements, and factors 
I have identified. There may be others, too. Until we be gin to explore 
them, analyze them, relate them, and reorganize them, I think our con- 
ceptualization of teaching will be at a very low level and we will not 
have what is crucial to the potential for continuing teacher development. 
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Wc t&lk a]x>ut the continuing education of teachers, but it is always in 
‘a ter/ninal tone. We have to give teac hers the equipment to see and 
sisse.vs and grow from their own experience, not simply record that 
experience. In order for teachers to improve their classroom practices, 
they must re-conceptualize teaching. It is through the exploration of 
the parts that are functional in the teacher-learning situation that I 
believe this will happen. 
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that has been validated. To serve its function adequately, the prac- 
titioners of any profession must be educated to select appropriate 
methods of handling persons, subjects, or substances, depending upon 
the profession. The value of a professional program, then, depends 
upon the validity of the selections made, else preparation for practice 
is superfluous. 



Knowledge Claims Essential 

When one peruses the changes made over the past decades, he is 
struck with undeniable evidence that virtually all of those who are plan- 
ning “improvement” of teacher education employ assumptions growing 
out of practical experience as a basis for the reorganization of certain 
portions of preparation. There are neither pre- nor post-innovational 
empirical data concerning the validity of such change. Most of the efforts 
are superficial in a research context; new knowledge is ignored, or miss- 
ing altogether. This makes little sense in light of the widespread dis- 
satisfaction with teaching. For too long too many of as have enjoyed 
the comfort of opinion without the discomfort of providing evidence. 

Such a condition gives rise to some probing questions. What is the 
substance which should make up the content of teacher preparation? 
On what logical and/or empirical bases does it rest? What relationship 
does it bear to teaching performance tasks? How can this knowledge 
be integrated into a program of education for teachers so that curricular 
experiences can be devised which will positively affect the performance 
skills of a teacher? 

This paper supports the crucial significance of these questions and 
accepts the assumptions which lie behind them, namely that (a) the 
substance and experiences pertinent to the education of teachers have 
been j^rly identified, defined, and organized in current professional 
education; (b) the field of professional education can be characterized 
as not possessing an organized body of substance and experiences which 
contribute to the performance skills desired of teachers in the practice 
of their profession; and (c) it is not only possible, but immediately 
imperative, that these situations be rectified. The long-range develop- 
ment of the substance of this field must continue to be nurtured thr ough 
intensive research efforts from which might result strong knowledge 
claims. The truisms that certain fricets of teaching are unpredictable 
and creative and involve the tools f the artist, or that some of the sub- 
stance of extant teacher education curricula is producing positive results, 
or that research is not the sole avenue to improving teacher education, 
do not negate the need for an immediate projection of the role which 
research efforts could and must play in the preparation of teachers. 

Existing Knowledge Ignored 

Carroll has written, “Consideration of what things should be taught 
to prospective teachers, and what action they should take as teachers 
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sometimes seem to proceed as if educational research never existed.” 
Existing research in the field of teaching has had only a minimal impact 
upon curricula for the preparation of teachers. Current content and 
method have been generated almost exclusively on logical grounds with- 
out explicit empirical reference to a clear definition of criterion be- 
havior. The utter complexity of teacher education has discouraged a 
disaplmed search for useful criterion measures and their appropriate 
pr^ction. Criterion measures with demonstrable reliability are difli- 

an uneasiness about 

then- validity. Criterion measures of immediate and longer-range learner 
behavior must be established both for the teacher educator and for the 
student m programs of teacher education. Since educational research 
has failed to achieve a conceptual interlock — that is, it has not been put 
together mto a functional discipline — it continues to have little impact 
upon the product of programs of preparation. One might well hy- 
pothesize that new knowledge is not essential or wanted if educators 
are absorbed with questions such as the control of teacher certification 
rather than with questions about what teachers do and should learn 
to da Perhaps this concern we have with elements of the tangible 
penphery is why teacher educators have not investigated and assimilated 
date of foundational value; they have sought to improve teacher edu- 
cation rather than to understand it. 

How does the profession move to solve the dilemma of building 
effective programs for preparing teachers when strong evidence for 
practice IS yet in its infancy? Certainly, the exchange of general views 
concerning the state of the art and the defending and extending 
organizational or manipulative approaches to the education of tcj»' > 
have proven time and again to be ineffective. With due regard tc j^e 
facets of existing programs which appear to assist prospective teachers 
the time has come to face the problem of providing and utilizing the 
contmumg flow of knowledge pertinent to teacher education so that not 
only may the preparation of teachers be understood and systematically 
improved, but also that the substance of preparation can be reconstituted 
and redefined through the use of empirically validated knowledge. 



A Renaissance of Research on Teaching 

In spite of its past shortcomings, a renaissance of research in terms 
of Its scope, significance, methodology, and utilization is now taking 
shape. Much of the research with implication for restructuring practice 
IS not integrated with the literature of teacher education. Studies con- 
cermng methodology, the systematic observation of classroom behavior 
instruments and media of instruction, the open and closed mind, con- 
cept development, research on teaching, and the dynamics of group 



i^CaiToll, John B. “Neglected Areas in Educational 
Kappan, May 1961. 42:343. 
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ttgoificanoe Ixrfds promise for geneiatiiig ooctmt to be utilized in pro- 
grams of preparation of teadiers. Such studies constitute sources of 
valuaUe data that ought to be a part ot programs of preparation wncf. 
diqr assist in the illumination the processes invcdved in t^^hing 
Th^ im]dications for teadier education can no longer be ignored. 
Such studies also contribute some essential understandings in develop- 
ing theoretical conceptions about teaching and classroom interaction. 
Thqr help to delineate some (rf the tasks that must be mastered by a 
dassroom teacher. Perhaps die greatest need faced by the precession 
is to devekqi a oomjdete understanding <C dassroom behavior and to 
develop various conceptual framewcuks suggested by research efforts 
for evdidng theories of teaching. It has beoi said that **theoiy without 
practice is sterile; practice without tiieofy is a vicious cycle.** Assuming 
this statemrat to be true, it would appear tiiat smne ct our current 
approaches to the {neparation cC teachers might be diaracterized by 
botii steiiliQr and vicious ^ding. 

Teacher Behavior— A Focal Concept 

For maiqr years, attonpts at tiie improvement of teadier prepara- 
tion in general have focussed upon uhat the teadier is as a poson, 
udiat knowlet^es a teadier must have, and/or udiat teadms value. 
While these attempts have yidded some very useful ooocqitions for 
cotain improvements throu^ practice, thqr have not provided the 
essoitial basic concept around whidi a disciplined study and devdop- 
nmit of teaching could cent^. Further, tiiey have not generated the 
knowledge essential to move prscticeof teaching forwaid. The concept 
which holds greatest promise for ^oviding a base foi Jie substance of 
teacher educatum, that is demonstratively relevant to nrtunj teachir 
is the aiudysiSf descriptwn, amf understanding of the teaching task itself. 

It is recog^nized tiiat some past efforts to anatyze the job ci tiie fea dier 
have not always provided suflScient contoit for teadier education, but 
these partially unsatisfacteny results may have doived more from tiie 
vant^ perint tmi^tayed to anatyze the Job tiie teadm* than from 
any inherent weakness in the notion that the tea^rhing task does pro- 
vide rdevant dues for evdving substance of programs preparation. 
Analysis of the teaching task can- degenraate into a job-time stucly, 
cooocMrtdiQg on the tedinical sopects vdiat a teacher does, or evm 
more soious, on wbat a teadier shmtld do. Rdevance is foi^ in an 
examination ot teacher behaWbrs which are directed toward didting 
changes in learner behaviors. To justify this position, one mi ^t b^in 
by asking. Why do we have (uofessional schods for tiie preparation of 
teachers? To answer this qudtion in general terms is not too difficult. 
Education b rm ^ff^ffied, social process field. The objectives may vary 
from one time to another, of 'firom one culture to anotiier, and will con- 
sequoitiy ^ect dian^ in, but will not chan^, the basic purpose 
teacher education. This;, purpo^ will ccmtiinie to be. tiie devek^Mueat.^;. 

***** “ ^ 
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^ bdiAvion oq the of i teadier which, idieii ftp|4ied io ft tesdiiiig- 
kamiiig situfttKMi, wOl ftflfect or structure die bdiftvior of die les irner 
in sudi ft way that the attainiimt of certain behaviors on his part 
becomes likely. If this statement appears too self-evident, or glib, to be 
usefiil, may we be reminded that too few of us in the past have been 
vxzy mterreted in devdc^iing knowledge ooncmning teacher bdiavior 
and teaching in classrooms. Such behavior has not been used as the 
test of relevance of content in preparation, and a coocmitrated effort 
has not bera made to test empirically and experimentally die 
nature critical teacher bdiavion or die impact (rf practice in 
education on the development of these behaviors. 



Teacher Behovior Studies 

B. O. Snddi has advanced the point of view that — 

The question (rf udiat knowledge is rdevant to die contred of 
teadm b^avior is an empirical one, because ^ natural 

phenomsooiL It has its own forms, its own constituent 
its own rpgnlarities, and its own priiUcms. It takes {dace himW a 
staUe set of oo^ditioos^-time limits, andiori^ figures, qfstems of 
knowledge, social structures, psychofogical capacities, etc. If we 
would understand teadihig and therdiy gain control over it, we 
m us t first stu^ it in its own rtgfit.** 



Desaripdve Research on Teaching 

Widm the past decade or so there has been a shift in the directioa 
of edncadonal reseaidL The focus of inquisy has become vdiat actualfy 
happens in dassrooms. and attmipts have bemi made to deacrihe dwwigh 
qpstematic analysis what a teacher does and how he behaves while 
teaching. Several groups have viewed teacher behavior in terms of rrdes 
pitted and fimctioiis performed. Th^ are interested primarily in 
^diat goes on in classrooms udiea teachers and leamets come foce to 
foce. CsR^ examination of these foctors are cmdal in gaining an 
under standing of instmctional p r o c esses . 

Smee inters in descrqdive research on teaching has been initiated, 
numerous expetimaiial st u dies diat invrdve the observation of d«st ioom 
t e a chm g have resulted in die devdopme nt nf i ntn ima ntf fry th e awiy^ 
of teadier bdiavior. The result is diat diere is now available a varieQr 
of instruments for analyzing such bdiavior. While these studies all 
reflect, in some ways, a common orientation, diry also tend to hmbw 
in odiCT aqiects. But the common percqition sha^ by all is diat in- 
creased understanding of die processes of can be gained by 

obaervadoo of dassrooms in actk». It is impossible to discoss in 



»Sn^a O. Alma Knowledge for Teachers. Uibua; Univenfty 

of niinoM, 1961 (Mimea). p. 2. 
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detail any of the studies com|deted in classrocm behavior. What will be 

“ ® illustrate that research 

nas, mdeed, provided significant understandings about the nature and 
Practice of te aching 



Studies of Integrative and Dominative Behavior 

, ^ studies (rf classroom or psychological clima te trace 

meir ori^ to the work of Anderson colleagues during 

the 1940*s, in which classroom climate was defined in terms of the 
dommative or integrative acts of the teacher. Two major hypotheses 
resulted from diese efforts: the hypothesis of the growth circle wliidi 
***^^.^* integrative bchavka' in one person tends to 

soci^ i^grative behavior in others* and the hypothesis of the vicious 
ardc which states that dominative behavior in one person tends to 
domnaUon and resistaMe in others. Research over several yean led 
to ^ oonchim that integrative behavior in one child induced inie- 
b^vur m another. Domination incited domination. Integia- 
hon TO dommation were psychologically different The data also con- 

piinM that integrative action by the teacher induced integrati^ 

mw learner. Children with the more dominating i<»«chfT showed «g- 
toficantly higher frequencies of nonconforming behavior, which dhe^ 
supported die hypothesis that dominatiott incites resistance. The be- 
havKMs of the learner supported the hypothesis that severe domination 
produced not only resbtanoe, but submission and atrophy of learning. 



Studies in Democratic, Authoritarian, and Laissez-foire Patter ns 

A parallel line of research was begun at about the same time by 
Upptt and White,»» who conducted laboratory experiments in demo- 
CTatic, authoritarian, and laissez-faire patterns of leadership employed 
by teachers m school-sponsored club activities. TTie conclusions of this 
r»ea^ tended to confim those obtained by the Anderson studies. 
The m^ence of aggressive learner behavior in the autoaatic groups 
wa^ither very high or very low when compared to the democratically 
taught grwps. In those autocratic groups in which student aggrftiwmn 
WM low. It showed a marked increase when the teacher left the room. 

^ leader was in the room, the work output of <tii A»nt< 
about tihe sam for the democratic and autocratic groups; but when 
the leader left, there was a significant drop in work output in the 
autocratic groups, but little change in output in the democratic ones. 



CbuMToom Personalities, 
a ^ Integrative Contacts tm ChiUretfs 

^ ,94t. Na «. 

H. F. Wrisht) N« ySI IBaflSrito* 4S*!^ 
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Studies of EnMifional Classroom Climate 



Foflowiag At estaUtthioait of the concept of the importance 
sodal ot pqrdicrfogical dimate in teadiing, Witliall^ developed a study 
sanOar in nature to Acdmon*s dominative>integiative conceptions. The 
result of his wort concluded that when the teacher-centered pattern 
was sustained, it produced anxiety which was disruptive and studmt 
ability to lecaD Ae material was reduced. He found the reverse to be 
true in student reactions to kamer-centeied teaching. 

Ae tedmique devdoped by Withall, and his tystem for 
csftegorinDg teadiing behaviors, Perkins^ found Aat diflEerences in 
sodal-mnotiooal dimate produced significant differences in group learn- 
ing as revealed in die verbal statements made by groups of in-service 
teadms paitidpating in an estaUbhed program of child sturty. 

building upon'Withall*s work. Medley and Mitzd^ related 
emotional climate to several dimensions of teacher effectiveness. They 
ri^pai^ pontive condations betwen emotional cKnta to and reading 
grOi^ group proUon solving, pu|nl-teadier rapport, and teadwr sdf- 

f .;; ;^P^ese studies of classroom dimato, emiAasiang the. importance 
or ptydsdogiciid-duiiate, have b^ used in develb^ai^ die 
:|ttipiif^ of several- morn iec«t, com 



Closfroom Interaction Studies 

, :T^, inost iiilmisive loQgfiuige program of diis dimenaion has been 
condneied' under die leadoship of Flandms.** His original investtgsdon 
u|ed. Ae Withall fomnilatio^ and reported Aat teadier-c en tered be- 
testoed more iiegativnfeelingi in stod^ts and resohed-m higher 
gieatm' cono^. intdperseod proUems Aim did 
red bdiavior:- Coduetsety, studant-oente^ were 

Ity a greater concern wiA Iterniiig problenis. 
.Itodtts*”***'**'** subsej^ient research- was directed toward de- 
effects of teadi^ behavior on dassroom dimrde.and 
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G>ntroI2ing behaviors 
Impositicm 

Facilitating behaviors 
Content development behaviors 
Personal rf^ponse behaviors 
Positive affectivity behaviors 
Negative affectivity behavitn^ 



20-40 percent ' 
1- 3 percent 
5-15 percent 
20-40 percent 
8-20 percent 
10-20 percent 
3-10 percent 



ot total 
teacher 
behavior 



Efforts discussed thus far have been mainly and directly concerned 
with the quantification and analysis of behavior as observed, not with 
cognitive aspects of teaching. 



Studies of Cognitive Aspects of Teaching-Learning 

Major efforts aimed at graeral formulations of principles of teach- 
ing behavior related to the achievement of cognitive objectives have 
ileveloped most recently. Those objectives which have been studied 
are of various kinds— ability to recall or recognize facts, definitions, 
laws and analysis of intellectual arts ano skills such as the ability to 
analyze, evaluate, synthesize, and interpret. 

Smith and his associates^* were the first to give careful considera- 
d<Mi to the logical aspects of teaching behavior. In their ori ginal study, 
these investigators developed a framework and a set of omcepts to 
desen^ and analyze classrocnn discourse associated with certain content 
objectives. They developed a means of concept ualizing the verbal 
maneuvers involved in a teacher behavior. 

Study in the Logical Aspects of Teacher Behavior: 

A more recent study by the same investigators*^ extends and 
broadens the earlier effort. The new study differs from the earlier one 
in s(Mne significant aspects. While the basic units of anal y sis in the 
earlier study were the efnsode and the monologue, in the more recontly 
conceived unit (me, the strategy forms the basis for analysis. Two other 
units, the venture and the move, are also used to identify and clarify 
the concept of teaching strategies. Each teaching strategy represents 
a patterning of moves within a conceptual venture. Strategies consist 
essentially of combinations of various kinds of moves employed in 
teaching, while a venture is a segment of discemrse consisting of a set 
of utterances that deal with a single topic having a single cemtent objec- 
tive. Ventures are classified by their cognitive import: their central 
meaning or theme. A move is a verbal activity which logically or 
analytically relates to some event or thing, or to some class of events 



Smith, B. O., and Meux, Milton O. A Study of the Logic of Teaching: A 
Report on the First Phase of a Five-Year Research Project. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Office of Education, 1959. (Ditto^.) 

Smith, B. O., Meux, Milton O., Combs, J., and Nuthall, G. A Tentative 
Report on the Strategies of Teaching. U.S. Office of Education Co(^rative 
Research Project No. 1640. Urbana: University of Illinois, 1964. 
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or things.^ Smith has tentatively identified four major types of strategies 
representing groupings of conceptual moves, ^^en taken together 
these four different types of strategies are seen as tactics employed by 
a teacher in achieving a ccmtent objective. 

As a result of this work, a set of concepts was developed and a 
framework established which can be used in the description and analysis 
of classroom discourse associated with the achievement of content 
objectives. The notion of strategies provides an important means of 
conceptualizing verbal maneuvers employed by a teacher in this aspect 
of his behavior. 

Study of Kinds of Meaning Conveyed in Classroom Discourse: 

Bellack and his associates’** were primarily concerned with the 
various kinds of meaning conveyed through language that teachers and 
learners use in classromn discourse. Their work is based oa Wichten- 
stein's notion that the meaning of a wmd is its use in the language. 
They describe verbal activities as language games in analyzing teaching, 
in the sense that teaching is a form of rule-governed behavior. The 
bulk of their study was concerned with identifying the ground rules of 
teaching and then describing the respective roles that the teadier and 
learner play when engaged in the game of teaching. It was substan- 
tiated that the various pedagogical rdes of die classroom are clearly 
delineated for both teacher and learner. 

One of the significant outcomes of this research was the concept 
ol the pedagogical move em[doyed as the unit df analysis through which 
substantive, logical, and emotimial meanings could be analyzed. These 
units were conceived as verbal maneuvers comparable to moves in a 
chess game or plays in a game such as football. Given the universe 
of verbal behavior in a classroom, everything that was spoken by both 
teacher and learners could be categorized. This categorization then 
made it possible to describe what teachers and learners were doing 
peda^gically and contributed to an understanding of the distinctive 
functicms of the teacher and the learner. Out of this analysis grew 
the noticm of teaching cycles as a means of extmiding and broadening 
the analysis and description of the patterns of classroom discourse. 
A teaching cycle is seen as an interrelated series of verbal behaviors 
and enables description of the flow and rhythm of language employed 
in teaching. Thus, the teaching cycle enables one to conceptualize the 
larger units of classroom discourse. What emerges from an analysis 
of teaching cycles is a description of various linguistic patterns emitioyed 
in classrooms. These descriptions offer a multidimensional method few 
analyzing and describing teaching which might lead ultimately to the 
development of a teaching theory. 



ss Bellack, A. A., and Davits, J. R., in collaboration with Kliebard, H. M., and 
Hyman, R. T. The Language of the Classroom: Meanings Communkated 
in High School Teaching. Paper read at the American Education Rmeaich 
Association, Chicago, February 1965. 
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Stvdy af UfSng Tkimlring an H» Cka$room: 

Taim and her a ssociates * woe also co n c em B d with oognitivc 
proce ss es , but their ap proach was so m e w hat di fferent from those pro- 
vioody rqxvted. Thqf were intcTBstr d in assessing the rale of cnnicn- 
hnn organbatinn and teacher edacal>.ai in a de vel opm en t of thinking 
p ro c e ss e s in learners. A arnrkuhmi was developed and a program off 
teadicr edneatioo devised witfi the caqihcit pur pose of achieving a hi^ 
level off in ekmentaty school dnidhen. A concqp t off thinking 

and m s trum ents were evolved by which certain oogpdiive p rocesses 
ooold be observed, m ea s ur ed, and analyzed. Three chnleis of oogpiitive 
p ro ces s es were id e ntifi e d and ana^ aed in terms of their basic rfcmenis 
and a c CTtd i ng to the ways one masirgs such p rocesse s . 

Tins tfWMWfi M inaiinM of cog pitiv e tasfcs provided the framework 
tor the training of the t each e rs anvolved m the study. During the train- 
ipg process, qiccial attention was given to die development of cogpitive 

in t l f j ni n l j ij grlmnl «nrial «iiiilig»K 

Throogh die use of die coAng s y stem , one was provided a means 
for traring tiir pattHTM rd iteii rlnpment nf eng pi ti v e Aflk as tfus devel- 
opment occ urr ed in a c la s sro om. The system cnahlcd one to map 
t t Mfr-gjg* and to de t erm i n e how teachers sov^it to extend a 
^pl!VC& level Ot sO SDOvDOT IC^lCl OK i m iiii ^Pw w 

The results of the study are giv en in terms of chapgrs in the 
meas u res of cqg pi tiv c sUI and p rovid e de s c ripti ons of die teacMpg 
strategics cn qiioyed to bring about soefa c hang es. An important findmg 
of tins work was dot die most marked single inihiennr. on cugpilrvc 

pt-rfhmMrrr fo fliaJfiM wwlgJ fo Iht? impagt nf dMi 

”wjpliyt liy lilt? tearhgr. The vrfiole paitem of teacher behawoes deter- 

UK Kiel ot wespoBt nnuKQ Uj uK kudcis^ 

Simtfy of Kmpammm md DindSm FmmtSom of Taockisgi: 

A shidy by MBcr* is mnqpe in die iteJtme of teacher behavior 
in that it was devi s ed to test a partial theory of imtraefinn derived 
from c ert a in aspects of social p sy ch ol n gy and ed n cntinnal ped a gog y. 
This effort made explirit an e m e rging tiieary and then s n hmMted the 
theory tk> fp iri ral testing. A sys t em of classil i ralinn , the Re sp o mi ve- 
Dircc ti vB-Scale; evolved from the theory of mstrnctian. The system 
dor i ded w*riiiwp behaviors mto two basic dhr iri o m : (a) woAipg on 
cno te at, or task; and (b) mainta~n i ng social oder. Them d i maons 
were further broken down into spccii i r.. teach i ng timrliows, According 
to the theory, a teacher dnc h a r g ps the two basic responabdities and 



BBip, Leviae; S, aai Elw^, F. F. rttiHac m nrmrwamr Schoof 
nadri UA Ofce off ff aa ni i n a C3Dopc n i i i fc ■ncawh ftajedt Hol 157C 
am ftaiuK Sh RmdHO Sbie Ctahene; 19M. 

«*lfflBr, Gnme L. Am irnmndmtim at TtmMm ddhmnar rard 

Mim off a Ihem^ tMwniy off ini^ Mv 
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parfMms the teaching functions by playing a wide variety of roles. 
These roles, and their import for learning, were analyzed in detail. 

The conclusions of this study have significance for those interested 
in understanding teaching. When content was studied, responsive 
teaching was more effective than directive teaching. Pupils discussing 
content under teaching behavior which was characterized by responsive- 
ness to learner cues evidenced more complex, or higher levels, of 
mental activity than did pupils under teaching which ignored these 
cues. Pupils under responsive teaching expressed more positive atti- 
tudes toward the experience and achieved as much on c^jective-type 
tests whmi compared with pupils who were instructed under directive 
teaching. The investigator states that while these conclusions may not 
be diaracteristic of all pupils and all teachers, it is likely that the 
findings are goierally ai^licable. 

This endeavor confimed parts of the theory that had been evolved, 
^e theory failed to predict achievmnent, either in mastery of facts or 
in higher understanding of pupils, but it did (xedict results in levels 
of pupil understanding in discussion. In contrast to the results of other 
investigates, the dire^ve-resptmsive dimension had no red effect upon 
mastmy of facts ot deeper meaning as measured by achievement tests. 
Pupff-cxfaibited understanding of. a subject during discussion was not 
related to measured achievement in Aat subject matter. 



A SynHwsis of Now Evolving Viows of tooehor Bohqvior: 



It will be recognized inunediatriy that the efforts described above 
were janposely designed to yield , data about teacbmg based uptm 
hypotheses developed from a particular ]Mos(^hicaL or psychdogical 
(Mutation, or they were directed to tiie analysis .of certain kin£.,(ff 
teadiing behaviors. Each of these has provided pandigms imd tiieoi^; 
exfdicff or im]dicit, through which teaching behavior is view^. Sbii^ 
advances in research on classroom beharior have provided a base oa 
udiich the classification and description of all teacher bdiaviors might 
be projected. The fact tiiat these studies have been successful in delin- 
eiding selected facets of the classroom situatkm indicates that a com- 
bination of those researches, thekr findings and^ their viewpoints, mi^ . 

, produce a knowledge synthesis embodying the advances made by the 
sqMoate studiei. Siich. a synthesis hedds potential few providing 4 mme 
cmuplete understanding of t^her beharier than bo derived fcciai . 
any skgle effort " ■' '•v- 

Assuming this positirm to be a vidid one, a recent stu^ com^etecl' 
by Openahaw and associates'^ attempted to develr^ a taxrmomy'of^ 

. teachmr classroom b^aviors. The purpose of the p^ec^ as oiightaBy ' . 
ccM^ived, was tiouw concepts devel(^)ed by, oth^ .tp^ build - 



Opemhaw, -M. Kail, Cypbert, Frederick R., and aaaociatee. Development of a 
Taxonomy for the Clasji0cation of Teacher Classrt>oni,Mehayior. Colummii; 

V .../The (Mao Uitfveisity,' 1966k * ... . . v.. 
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specific findings, and to synthesize their instrumentation and meth- 
odology. One significant departure from other attempts was that in 
the study great effort was made to keep conceptions about the nature 
of teaching and the systems of categories for viewing teaching as value- 
free as possible. No specific hypotheses, or effectiveness constructs, 
were us^. The purpose was to develop a system of categories which 
would permit the classification and description of all observable teacher 
classroom behaviors — ^good or bad, logical or illogical, directive or 
integrative, verbal or non-verbal. 

Through the use of selected broad descriptive categories of teacher 
behavior developed by others, teams of observers entered classrooms 
and began the process of observing the behaviors employed by teachers. 
After a period of several weeks, it became apparent to those involved 
in the study that both specific behaviors and patterns of behaviors 
employed by teachers could be classified under several major rubrics. 
An initial system of classification was evolved through this inductive 
approach. Operational definitions of the categories of teacher behavior 
were developed over a period of several months, employing this process 
over and over again. Systems of classification were extended through 
classroom observation to cover possible gaps and points of overlap 
within a comprehensive view of teacher behavior. The categories 
evolved by one team of observers were analyze! ^ and incorporated into 
the conceptions evolved by a second team. Eveic^ually, the categories 
of one system were integrated with another by subsuming the specific 
behaviors under the more general. 

Developing a Taxonomy of Teacher Classroom Behaviors: 

The results of these initial efforts were developed in a loose fashion 
into a working paper which served as a basis for discussion and study 
by the project staff. These tentative ideas and findings were then sent 
to several specialists in the field of teacher behavior for their reactions 
and su^estions for modification and further refinement. These reactions 
were given careful consideration and the process of category develop- 
ment, definition of categories, and further refinement through classroom 
observation was again undertaken. 

Eventually a series of working models was projected to identify 
and show relationship among the essential elements of teacher behavior 
as observed. When the models of teaching could not be further 
expanded and the categories within the taxonomy seemed sufficient by 
the developers, the work was subjected to empirical testing. This initial 
field test of the models, taxonomy, instruments for recording and classi- 
fication, and observation procedures and techniques was carried out 
by a team at the University of Arizona. None of the participants in 
this field study had been involved in the development of the work to 
this point. 

The field team undertook a training program in preparation for 
the pilot observations and tryout. A range of subject matter teaching 
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and grade level of classrooms was included in the sample. Classrooms 
from grade one through graduate teaching at the University were 
included. A representative crosssection of the community of Tucscm 
was selected with student peculations represented from lower and 
lower-middle classes to upper and upper-middle classes. 

Analyses of the results of the pilot study indicated further revisions 
were necessary to make the systems for categorization and the instru- 
ments employed in data collection more comprehensive and precise. 

The major validation study used as a basic data source kinescoped 
sequences of sport neous teacher behaviors. In all cases, the kinesoce 
was made of a regular classroom teacher confronting children with 
whom he was familiar in student-learner relationship. 

The observed behaviors were classified at least three times, once 
with a forced coding at a fifteen-second interval, once with a fmreed 
coding at a ten-second interval, and once at random without any set 
time interval. 

Following the data collection period, comparisons were made of 
the different timed observations, adjustments of discrepancies in coding 
were made, data derived from co^g were analyzed, and profiles 
teadber behaviors were prepared. 

The jfian for the development of the systems of classification 
called for the cessation of adequacy testing when crucial additkms or 
deleticms in the paradigms of teaching and the taxonmny were no longer 
suggested by teacher behaviors that could not be classified. This guide- 
line \/as established to eliminate the necessity of set ting an arbitrary 
number of needed observatiems of classroom situatimis and also to 
provide a reasonable limitation to the number of observations required 
to fulfill the purposes of this endeavor. 

It is felt that the activities of this endeavor eventuated in a systrai 
for the classification and descriptimi of all observable dimensions (ff 
teacher classroom behavior, despite the fact that there are still some 
problems in the use of this taxonomy which result from its complexity. 
These problems reflect the phenomena that comprise teaching. At its 
piesmt stage of development, this work provides a means for the 
onpirical description of levels of behavior and furnishes a conceptual 
screen through which behaviors may be viewed that is perhaps mmre 
comprehensi than has been possible previously. 



Some Promising Results 

Research in teaching is beginning to have an impact on some 
programs. While it has not yet reached the point of significance naticMi- 
ally, it is exerting influence upon practice at certain instituti(Mis. For 
example, stronger emphasis is being placed on the critical consumption 
of research reports for preservice teachers; several major institutions 
have cemtinuing research projects in teacher behavior and in teacher 
education, and the findings emanating from these efforts are being put 
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to use; the psychic and physical energy invested in research has added 
djniamisni to their faculties and programs. 

Attention is Wng given to the analysis of classroom behaviors as a 
^is for preparation. A recent report by Waimon and Hermanov/icz« 
includes Ae systematic study of teaching itself as it occurs in classrooms 
^ providmg prospective teachers with a system for analyzing classroom 
behavior and training in the use of that system. Practice in the use of 
various systems has been incorporated into programs of preparation at 
such institutions as Teachers College, Columbia University; Lesley Col- 
lege; Ohio State University; Temple University; and Stanford University. 

It IS hoped that the proposal for the revision of the programs of 
teaser education, as conceived by LaGrone" under the sponsorship 
^ The Amencan Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, has 
bCOT giv^ careful analysis and that it is being adapted in many insti- 
t^ons. The bases for this proposal are firmly rooted in major research 
efforts of the last ten years, and the outline of suggested experiences 
and courses presen^ is geared to developing competence related to 
toe dassixMin functions of toe teacher. This report describes some of 
toe e^tial preservice professional subject matter for teachers and, 
^such, warrants the thoughtful study of aU. Teaching activities have 
been utilized as toe integrative element for toe structure of toe pronosed 
amtent ^ 

These are illustrative of scores of efforts being made to reformu- 
late prmessional education. Thqr give recognitiem to toe concept that 
im^vement <rf practice can result through research efforts. Still, 
eadeis m toe field of teacher education continue to express ccmcem 
over toe paucity of verified knowledge in present curricula due, in part, 
to tow past ^cem with the limits and constraints instead of with 
an understanding of toe dynamics involved in teaching. The limits are 
OMnpfised of those elements that represent toe “givens” in toe teaching- 
teammg situatkm, such as toe way persons and groups react to their 
pa^iation for teaching, toe attitudes held by teachers, and toe sources 
and org^^tira of programs. The dynamic component focusses upon 
teacher behavior, classroom performance tasks, and the interaction 
bet ween teacher and student in the learning situation. There is equal 
concern about toe obtuse relationship between what is learned in prep- 
^on and subsequent skiff in actual teaching. Scarcely anyone would 
deny that such a state of affairs is intolerable. Solutions to such prob- 
lems may be close at hand; financial support for research geared to the 
development <rf new knowledge is now available; efforts <rf certain 
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much of what is preseotty taught mi^t find bodi a new validity a«H 
a new relatkmship to the content ctf the field of teacher education. 

This proposal leaves untouched a variety of proUems whidi would 
be faced by the teacher educator in die conduct of his work, but this 
recogniti<Mi in no sense detracts from the necessity of using currmt 
knowledge concerning teadier bdiaviors and teaching p e rform ance 
skills as the focal perat in identifying and organizing the ctmtmt dt 
teadier educadem. Ncm* does it reduce the necessity fcM* continued 
research ^orts to add to what we now know about teacher bdiavior. 
We must continue in the pursuit knowledge which is both specific 
and generalizaUe, which can be translated into skill* dirough appro- 
priate Gaining, which is direedy related to dassroom performance, 
and uiiidi has relationships oqxiUe oi generating defendUe exfdana- 
tory theoty. Ultimately, diis approach would result in the continuous 
revitalization of the substance of teacher preparatkm at both prMervice 
and continuing education levels. 
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Part IV 



Teacher Educotion— A Problem in Becoming 

Arthur W. Combs 
Professor of Education 
Univeisity of Florida 



For more than thhly years it has been my privil^e to be 
in the practice of clinical i^chology, counseling, p^chotherapy, and 
teadiing. For most of that time I have also beat deeply involved in the 
tiaini^ of prctfessional workers in diese occupations. Out of thk 
experimee I have found it necessary to change some of my former 
t h i nking about the training persons in such helping professions. 
Some of these ideas I have already set down in a paperback. The Pro- 
fessional Education of Teachers** I would like to extend that line of 
thou^t a iMt further, emfdiasizing four aspects of the proUon <rf teacho* 
education of special significance as I see them. 

The "Self as Instrument" 

One c anno t work for long with pnsons in the h elping precessions 
without being struck by the unique and individual character of thei r 
<^>nations. The outsta nding fact about workers in teachings emmseling^ 
social work, psychology, psychiatry, the clergy, administration, and 
supnvisKm is the fact of their personness. Th^ are thinlring^ active, 
creative, proUem-solving persons who have learned to use thonselves 
more ot less effectively to carry out their own purposes as well as those 
of society. This I have referred to elsewhere as the “self as instrumenr 
concept of the professional worker. The term is not my invention. 
It has been used in the social work professkm to describe' the ta ^k (rf 
the effective worker in that field for a very long time. What makes an 
effete professional worker is not a question of his behaving in any 
particular way. Rather, it seems to be a matter cX. how ^ectivety he 
has learned to use his unique self in carrying out the functions his 
particular branch of the hdping pnCessions is responsible fw. One 
has but to look back at his own experience to recognize that the good 

^ C(m^ The Professional Education of Teachers. Boston: Allyn, Bacon, 

ft Co., 1965. 
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That, of coune, ¥dll be paiofuL However, if tfaeie is zoijf validity in 
the **sdf as mstniment** concept it should lesid us to the scdntion of some 
of the proUems vdiich have frustrated us in die past That sh oul d «iairf> 
it an worthvdiile. 

In the research on the helpii^ profesrions completed to dale at 
the University of Florida, it has hocn found that good eoootdkon, 
teachers, and Episcopal priests can be distingnislied from poor ones 
on the basis of how they perceive themselves. Effective helpm see 
themselves in essentiahy positive ways. Good teaefans, for esample, 
see themselves as enough; as having what is needed to deal with their 
probians. They also see themsdve* as trustworthy and wanted, as 
persons of consequence, dignity, inlegiity, and wor% of respect. In 
addition th^ feel deqply identified or **one^ with other people. A**seif 
as instrument** concept of professional work, it ap pe ar s, caUs for a 
program in which the person of the student is paramount Teadfor 
education most be even more student-centered than the p rogr ams we 
are cunenlty advocatmg for students in the public schools. It — 
bcigm widi an acceptance of die studnt as he is and udme he is. 
Rdfowiiig diat, it must surround him wid: cspencaect to hflp 

him see hhnsdf in evCT more adequate witys. 

The sdf is learned from esperjence. It follows that if teadiefs 
ate to feel trastwoidiy, wanted, and wordiy it is necesnry to treat 
them as tho^ they are. ShnOarly, one learns to feel **ond* with others 
by discovering dhat human intnaclions are s a tistying ; and cah anc - 
ing. In these characlerislics of good teachers, it is not dmnOt to 
perceive die gpaetad directions in which our p rogr am s -wf t move. 



Cleaity, dme is no fdace in such a p rogr am for the dt h n ma mmng - 
inthenoes currentty operating in much of education elsewhere. StudenS 
cries “not to fefid, spindle, or mutilate me!** msty be tvidh 

anmsemrat in some educational citdes. If dky occur in teacho’ eduesv- 
tion they are a Mataitt mdication diat we are saiondy luissiiig die boalL 
Frofririnnil e d u c a tio n is a posonal pr oM cm die 

and invedvanent of die studaifs sdf in die p rocess. W hat ev er driven 
him to defend and shidd Us sdf from inv o iv ement is destr u ctive to aff 
we hope to accom p l i sh. Yet much of what happens to studerds in thesr 
day% massive pressures has precisdy diat effe^ I once ariad a gro up 
of so^iomores takhig didr firrt dass in educ a ti on why it was diqr wssg 
so generally unc ommitt ed. Their answers diocied me. Here are some 
of the dno^ th^ reported: 

Hidioity ever treats us as dioogh we were imporlant 
I^s grades, grades, grades; dots all diat matters. 



They feed you a pabulum diet It’s all chewed over and 
there’s nothing left in it 

Nobody treats us as thou^ we had any ideas of our own. 

All th^ want is conformity. 

The most shocking thing of all was the following statement on which 
they all agreed: “The things worth getting committed to don’t get you 
ahead.” These young people have thorou^y learned not to let them- 
selves be involved in the educational processes in which they are 
enmeshed. 

Unfortunately, in our current efforts to upgrade the educatimial 
tystem, many of the things we are advocating seem almost expressly 
designed to ferther this destructive alienatimi. In many places we have 
become so enthralled with the wonders of modem educational hard- 
ware like computers, teaching machines, television, and programmed 
learning that we have quite overlooked the human side of this equation. 
Some of these efforts remind me of the story told Ity a friend of 
about a tribe on a South Sea island which believes the worst thing that 
can happen to a man is that his spirit riiould escape from his txxty. 
Accordingly, when a member of the tribe becomes seriously ill it is a 
matter of great concern to everyone. If he does not recover in a 
rnsona^ period of time, drastic steps are taken to keep his spirit 
from gettmg away. They do this Ity making a mixture of grass, mud, 
leaves, a^ the like and plugging up all the patient’s body openings. 
Under this treatment, of course, die patient always dies but everyone 
feels better, because thqr did somediing about it! 

I^humanization is bad enough in education ^neraUy. In te a ch er 
education it is a disaster. We need to tystematically examine our 
practices to root out those which threaten aud corrode students’ con- 
cepts of themselves as persons of worth, dignity, and capability. 

MaaUng fhm Naads of Studonts of Education: 

The personal character of professional education also calk for 
n iax h num flexibility in the curriculum to meet the peculiar needs of 
students. For years our colleges have been preachhig the need for 
teachers to adjust their practices to the individual needs of students. 
Yet, all too often our teachers college programs ccmtinue to operate 
on a directly ccmtraiy {flulosoffliy. Since selves are infinitely unique, 
programs designed to further professional becoming must allow for far 
more variadons in speed and direction than we have been accustomed 
to. What could be more wasteful of time and energy than putting all 
students throu^ the self-same program? Why should all courses be 
three hours, and why should everyone take the same cmes? We behave 
as though nil our students came to us with no previous learning or 
expoience,^ an assumption which is patmtly false. If we do not possess 
the ingenuity to adjust our programs to the individual needs of our 
students, I think it would be better to stop advocating it for their 
practice. 
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Personally, I do not see any alternative to relying a great deal 
more upon self direction in our students. The information explosion 
has, for all time, settled any hope of being able to find a common 
curriculum for everyone. Our only hope is to help each individual to 
extract from the mass those portions most fitting for the satisfaction 
of his own needs and purposes on the one hand, and most appropriate 
for helping him carry out his role as an effective contributing citizen 
or teacher on the other. It seems to me that this is the only way in 
which we can hope to avoid the inefficiency of providing the student 
wiA either more or less than he needs. Even if it were not more 
efficient, however, self dir:;ction would still be desirable because self- 
directing teachers are the very product we are in business to produce. 
It is a habit that cannot be learned too early. 



The Problem of Behavior Change 

It is not enou^ for a teacher to know better. He must behave 
better. It is the business of a professional college to produce desirable 
changes in the behavior of its students. Now, logic would seem to 
suggest that if you want to change a person’s behavior, you need to 
have him examine it, decide what he ought to do, then set about doing 
it. This is the approach we have taken to behavior change for genera- 
tions. It is a product of the analj^ic method of dealing with problems 
which we have come to regard as the scientific method, and of course, 
whatever carries the mantle of science these days is practically sacro- 
sanct. Such a direct attack upon behavior is also deeply rooted in the 
good old piotestant ethic. People must make themselves behave even 
when they don t want to. Unfortunately, as it was once pointed out, 
this is one of those instances in which logic is only a systematic way 
of arriving at the wrong answer! The fact is, a direct attack on behavior 
is far less likely to produce results than we might think. Direct attacks 
on behavior are unlikely to get results because behavior is not cause, 
it is symptom. The behavior shown by an individual at any moment 
is only a pri^uct of what is going on within him. The causes of his 
behavior lie in his perceptions of himself and his world; especially in 
his beliefs, purposes, meanings, and values. When these change, 
behavior automatically changes. Without change in these internal 
perceptions attempts to change behavior directly are likely to be 
ineffective. 



Ineffectiveness of Direct Attacks on Behavior Change: 

There is a very widespread belief that self-analysis is an effective 
way to arrive at behavior change. Check lists and self-evaluation 
devices are in common use in many places. The fact of the matter is, 
however, that such a direct attack upon behavior seldom produces the 
chMges we hope for. Attempts to help counselors and teachers improve 
their practice through the use of movies of themselves in action, for 
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example, have proven quitet. disappointing. The reason for this seems 
to be that the self is learned from one’s experience. Attempting to 
change it directly is like trying to lift oneself by his boot straps. I do 
not make myself more lovable, for example, by sitting around and 
t hinking about my lovableness. To achieve this end it is necessary for 
me to think, not about me, but about others. As I learn to feel better 
about others, my behavior toward them is better, and they probably 
love me more. So, after a time, I may discover one day tha t I have 
become more lovable, but I did not get so by looking at me. 

Changes in behavior by a direct attack upon the behavior are 
only effective so long as the behavior is not very important in the 
person’s economy and can be held in clear figure in whatever situation 
he is involved in. The moment something occurs to take his attention 
off what he is doing, he is lost, and he falls back upon the truly impor- 
tant aspects of his being: the feelings, beUefe, and understandings 
acquired from his previous experience. ^ the young teacher who has 
learned a new method which does not fit his usual ways of working 
can probably carry it off so long as uothing upsets his aplomb. How- 
ever, the mmnent an unforeseen problem arises or he must take his 
attention off what he is doing, he drops what he is pretending or trying 
to be and returns to what he is. I believe the preoccupation of our 
teachers college with this direct approach to affecting the b^avior of 
teachers is a major reason why we have not been more successful in 
changing American education. Despite our most strenuous efforts to 
ffX young teachers to teach in the new and better ways, they continue 
to teach in the way th^ were taught instead of in the way we taug ht 
them to teach! 

Educating for instantaneous Professional Response: 

It is characteristic of the helping professions that helpers, whether 
teachers, psychologists, counselors, social workers, or whatever, are 
required to behave instantaneously in response to their students, clients, 
and patients. The counselor must respond at once to his client’s state- 
mcnt The teacher must reply to the student’s question. There will 
rarely be time for the helper to ask himself. What shall I say? The 
response must be instantaneous. It must also be good for the client. 
This is the nature of professional work in the helping fields. 

How shall we be sure that instantaneous responses will be truly 
helpful? An analogy to a giant conputer may help to understand the 
inx)blem. The modem giant computer receives vast quantities of infor- 
mation fed to it from outside. It quickly combines this information 
with that already stored in its memory bank and provides apprc^riate 
answers with li^tning speed. The answers provided by the computer 
are not a matter of accident, however. On the contrary, they represent 
the best answer possible from the data provided. What determines 
the kinds of answers produced is the program or formulas set in the 
machine in the first place. So it is with persons in the helping profes- 
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sions: the responses they make to the persons they work with are the 
product of the formulas within the helper. Adequate formulas pro- 
vide more adequate behavior. Inadequate formulas create chaos and 
destniction. 

From current perceptual theory, confirmed by our recent research, 
it appears that these human formulas are beliefs or personal me anings . 
Each of us behaves in terms of his beliefs. If I believe a man is honest 
I will trust him; if I do not, I behave quite differently. In similar 
fashion, what the teacher believes about people will make a world of 
difference in his behavior. The teacher who believes children are able 
can trust them. The teacher who does not believe they are able cannot 
behave so. Indeed, if he did he would be acting irresponsibly. 

That people behave in terms of their beliefs is hardly news to most 
of us. We are keenly aware that that is true with respect to our own 
behavior. And as we look at our friends we quickly discover that their 
beliefs are so important that it becomes possible for us to predict then- 
behavior with considerable accuracy. At the University of Flori da , 
research into the perceptual organization of good and poor practitioners 
in the helping relationships has now extended to good and poor teachers, 
good and poor counselors, and good and poor Episcopal priests. So 
far we find good and poor practitioners different in their beliefs about 
the people they work with, about themselves, and about their own an d 
society’s purposes, and in the basic frame of reference with which they 
approach their problems. As a consequence of this research I am 
convinced that we have been looking in the wrong places for some 
of our answers to the problems of teacher education. 

Focus on the Development of a Teacher's Beliefs, 

Values, and Personal Meaning: 

Most of our teacher education programs in the past have attempted 
to deal with the problems of behavior change through the provision of 
information about teaching, attempts to teach students methods, or 
straightforward attempts to change students by examining, criticizing, 
and attempting to change behavior patterns. Occasionally this gets 
results, probably because the critical examination of behavior may 
involve an individual in an examination of his purposes and beliefs 
and so produce a change in his behavior. This is probably why our 
confidence that examination of behavior will change it is so widespread. 
Because it sometimes seems to work we are encouraged to do it more 
often in the vain hope that if we could only do it more intensely or 
more precisely, eventually we should be able to do it perfectly. Seeing 
the production of teachers as a problem in becoming, however, calls 
for a different emphasis upon the development of beliefs, values, pur- 
poses, and personal meanings instead of behavior. In our research on 
effective counselors, teachers, and Episcopal priests we found that we 
could not distinguish between good practitioners and poor ones on the 
basis of knowledge or methods We did, however, find quite clear dis- 
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tinction' betv/een good and poor practitioners when we looked at their 
beliefs about themselves, about other people, about their own and 
society’s purposes, and about what was important in working with 
other people. 

The problem of teacher education is not a questimi of making 
the student’s self be. It is a problem of assisting the student to become. 
Above all, the effective professmal worker must be authentic. The 
attempt to be what he is not creates confusicm for everyone he has to 
deal with. The child in a classroom, for example, soon discovers what 
his teacher is really like. Even when his teacher is not the most pleasant 
person in the world the child is able to deal with him so long as he is 
genuine. If, however, the teacher insists that he is not what he seems, 
the child is confronted with an impossible dilemma. If he treats his 
teacher the way he knows the teacher is, the teacher will reject that. 
If he treats his teacher the way the teacher claims to be, the studmt 
cannot be authentic himself, but must do a job of skillful acting. Such 
acting is usually difficult to maintain for any period of time and sooner 
or later the relationship breaks down because it cannot be maintaine d 
on so artificial a level. 

In the supervision of teachers, clinical psychologists, and counsel- 
ors over the years, I find that I get best results by avoiding discussions 
of behavior and concentrating on students’ beliefs, values, purposes, 
and understandings. I have learned not to say. Why did you do that? 
You should or should not have done that. This is what you should 
have done. Instead, I have learned to ask. How do you feel about 
John or Sally? How do you suppose it seems to them? What are you 
trying to do? What do you believe is the purpose of teaching or coun- 
seling? I believe that if we are to be more successful in the producti(Hi 
of effective teachers it will be necessary to shift our emphasis from a 
direct attack upon behavior, which deals only with symptoms, to helping 
our students explore and discover personal meaning, the primary causes 
of behavior. 

The Personal Discovery of Meaning 

Learning, we understand from modem perceptual psychology, 
always consists of two aspects: one objective, the other subjective. The 
objective aspect has to do with events in the external world, the con- 
frontation of new information or experience. This aspect of the problem 
can often be manipulated and controlled by some person other than 
the behaver. The subjective phase of the equation is the person’s own 
personal discovery of the meaning of the information or experience to 
which he has been exposed. This part of the learning problem, of 
course, occurs inside the learner and is not open to direct manipulation 
by others. The basic principle of learning involved here may be stated 
as follows: Any information will affect a person's behavior only in the 
degree to which he has discovered the personal meaning of this infor- 
mation for him. 
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We have generally done very well in education with the first phase 
of this problem. We have been quite ingenious in finding ways of 
gathering and presenting information to our students. More recently, 
we have added immensely to our skills in this direction through all the 
new gadgets made available to us by modem science for the manipula- 
tion and dissemination of information by television, teaching machines, 
computers, and programmed instruction. We have been far less suc- 
cessfid, however, in aiding students in discovering the personal mea ning 
of information we provide them so that they behave differently as a 
consequence of what they are taught. It is this aspect of the learning 
^nation which determines whether or not information will find its way 
into the behavior of the individual. It is also the very heart of the 
problem of training a professional worker. 

For years we have been approaching the problem objectively while 
Ae crucial question in the training of the professional worker is a sub- 
jwtive matter having to do with his personal discovery of how to use 
himself effectively. Indeed, we have often seemed to make such a fetish 
of objectivity that we have blinded ourselves from seeing the real 
problem. We have been teaching students about teaching instead of 
helping them to become teachers. We have been expert at giving infor- 
mation, but have barely scratched the surface of how to help students 
develop Aeir personal meanings about these things, so that they would 
behave differently as a consequence of their teacher education. 

Misunderstanding Between the Liberal Arts and Professional Schools: 

It is the failure of many people to understand these two phases 
of the problem of learning which produces much of the misunderstand- 
ing between professional schools and schools of arts and sciences. It is 
often difficult for persons working in the basic disciplines of the arts 
and sciences, busy discovering and disseminating information, to under- 
stand the problem of the professional school: major emphasis must be 
concentrated, not upon the subject matter, but on the person of the 
learner and his discovery of the meaning of teaching. Indeed, the 
emphasis throughout our educational structure is so exclusively on the 
information acquisition aspects of learning that students coming to 
colleges of education are often bewildered by the shift in emphasis. 
Not finding the curriculum to which they are exposed loaded with new 
iMormation, they often come to the conclusion that professional educa- 
tion isn t teaching them anything! Unfortunately, this confusion often 
extends to the faculties of colleges of education themselves. 

From its earliest origins, education has emphasized the objective 
aspects of learning: the collection and communication of information. 
It was natural in times past for professional education, developed as an 
offspring of the subject-matter disciplines, to adopt the methods so 
successfully used in those disciplines. Perhaps because it is so much 
easier to gather and present information than it is to help students 
discover meaning, we have been so long preoccupied with this aspect 
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of the learning equation. The organization and presentation of infor- 
mation can often be accomplished by the teacher without the coopera- 
tion of the learner. It is quick, simple, and direct. The discovery of 
meanmg, on the other hand, goes on inside the student and so is not 
so handily manipulated. 

Most of what goes on in our colleges is still operating in this 
tradition of emphasizing the objective aspect of the learning equation. 
Since it is only comparatively recently that we have begun to under- 
stand the subjective discovery of meaning phase of the learning prob- 
lem, such a preoccupation was once excusable. Now that we know 
the importance of the meaning aspect, it is no longer acceptable. It is 
necessary that we find much better ways of implementing the meaning 
phase of the learning equation as quickly as possible. We need to find 
ways of injecting our new understandings into the blood stream of 
professional training programs with the least possible delay. 

The distinction we have been making here between tli. objective 
and subjective aspects of learning means, among other things, that it is 
quite unlikely that we shall ever be able to overcome the breach which 
exists between colleges of education and those of liberal arts. It means 
we must give up our terrible need to be loved by our colleagues in 
other colleges. Tbe things you need to know for the objective informa- 
tional phases of learning will always be different from those required 
for the subjective meaning phases. So long as our colleagues in other 
colleges continue to evaluate us in terms of their own criteria they must 
always find us wanting. Indeed, if they do not, we will know for sure 
we are surely not doing our job! 

Need for Subjective Emphasis in Professional Programs: 

Most of the subject matter in our colleges of education is still 
organized in the objective tradition. To serve the purposes of profes- 
sional becoming overhauling is needed to more effectively serve the 
subjective meaning orientation. For example, there is a vast difference 
between understanding about children and understanding a child. Most 
of our teaching about human growth and development serves the former 
function. Our courses in these subjects are primarily descriptive, aimed 
at teaching what children are like. The more crucial problem of helping 
a teacher understand children is largely left to accident. We assume 
that objective knowledge about child development or learning will 
automatically result in subjective personal meaning. This is an assump- 
tion we can no longer take for granted. A teachers college must con- 
sciously and carefully plan for the subjective outcome. The student 
teachers’ experiences in child study must be specifically directed toward 
developing sensitivity to people rather than mere understan ding about 
them. 

Philosophy: Similar revolutions are called for in the other tradi- 
tional subjects of the teachers college. In philosophy, for example, the 
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goal must shift from the study of ]difloso|^es to the discoveiy ci a 
woikaUe personal [diilosophy, a pattern of beliefs capable of providing 
die student with guidelines for action as a professional worker. If it 
were true that study about philosophy would produce a person with a 
deq> and personal (me, our professors of philosophy would, without 
exception, be noted amcmg our most (Hitstanding teachers. As any(me 
knows, this state of affairs is tar from the actual case. The philosoidiy 
students* need is a personal gestalt of consistent values and purposes. 
This can rarefy be achieved in a lecture course. It calls for active 
participati(m and discussi(m by students unafraid to commit themselves 
to sudi a process. 

Social Foundations: The s(xnal foundations pitigram offered in our 
teachers colleges has been traditionally oriented toward looking at 
sodefy and the school’s role within it Educati(m for be(X)ming calls 
for a more personal approach which will extend beyond informati(m 
about the school and sodefy, to beliefs and commitments with respect 
to these institutions. It must help the student dis(X)ver his own pers(mal 
role in the matter. 

Methods: With respect to methods, efforts must extend bey(md 
studjring (d>out metiKxls. The stu^ of methods must help each student 
find those most appropriate for hi^ To date, all research on methods 
leads us to the inescapable crmcluskm that there is no **gO(xl” or **iig|i^ 
metiiod of teaching for a particular teacher or subject Methods are 
intrasefy pers(mal matters which, like the ciotiies we wear, must fit 
the teacher’s character, purposes, and understandings. This calls for a 
cafeteria approach to metiKKls in which the student is helped to select 
from the available stock those techni(pies most appropriate for who 
he is and what he is trying to do. 

Research: In the field of educational research we have too kmg 
been teaching teachers about research. In ftict, we have been so deepfy 
enslaved by the objective aspects of research in recent years that we 
have separated research from teaching almost completely. Educati(mal 
research has become a hi^y technical territory into which few teachos 
dare to tread. Worse still, they are freipientfy regarded with nothing 
but contempt by the new practitkmers of magnificent objectivify. We 
have practically surrendered research to a group of hi^ify proficient 
technicians exp^ at speaking to computers but often woefully incapable 
(ff communicating witii teachers. If changes are to occur in education 
th^ must be accomplished by teachers. Programs which disc(Hirage 
teachers from trying research are self-destructive. We need a great 
rebirth of action research, a concept which enlists the active participa- 
tion of persons responsible for nmning the show sriiere the action is — 
in the classnmm. The self as “instrument concept” calls for teachers 
who see themselv^ as active instruments of research. To achieve this 
md calls for considerable revision in our (nirrent approaches to research 
in (HIT colleges. 
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In short, we have too long made the error of teaching our sft n le n ts 
iAout teaching. It is time we gave serious thought to the problem of 
becoming and the developmoit of personal m eaning , 

Discovering Personal Meaning in Subject Matter: 

Let it not be supposed that the importance of personal m eaning 
ai^lies (mly to the professkmal phases of teacher education. The dis- 
covery of personal meaning is the second half of the learning equation 
and cannot be ignored without serious damage to the teaching process 
whatever is being taught. It operates in intellectual learning as well as 
in emotional, social, aesthetic, or other types. Although my discussion 
here has dealt primarily with the personal, professional aspects of 
training, the importance of personal meaning is equally applicable to 
subject matter as well. Until the student has entered into some kind 
of interaction with his subject matter and has discovered some perscmal 
meaning in it, his teaching field is a flat and meanin^ess thing, lifeless 
and antiseptic. It is form without essence. It c ann ot even be com- 
municated except in a rigid self-defeating faahi^ >n, 

Structure: Recognizing that the provision of subject matter alone 
is insufficient to guarantee learning, Bruner and others have advocated 
the oiganization of content to emphasize principles, generalizations, and 
theories rather than isolated fiicts. Unfortunately, such an or ganisatio n 
is still not enough, for meaning lies, not in the subject matter, but in 
the learner. Emphasizing structure organizes information and malrc« 
more available the essence of the discijriine studied, but it still repre- 
sents only the information phase of learning. The di^very of nwaning 
must still occur in the studoit 

Nevertheless, the impcutance of structure is an important first step, 
for principles, generalizations, and theories certainly lend themselves 
more readily to the discovery of meaning than the accumulation of 
separat'x facts. Far too much (tf i^t we do in teaching betrays this 
preoccupation with details. We collect and cherish details, lecture 
about them, argue about them, test students on than, and generally 
behave as though they were r^ly the important thing in a subject. 
Small wonder the students follow our lead and carefully stuff themselves 
with details in preparation for the examinations. This unholy emifiiasis 
upcm details is one of the prices we pay for objective examinations. 
It is compounded further by the practice of grading on the curve which 
requires a distribution of students only attainable by testing them on 
details. 

Principles: It is not enough for the student to simply crmfront the 
principle. Even when he can repeat it back to us on a test, it will not 
affect his behavior until he has discovered its personal meaning. The 
principle of the brotheiiiood of man has bear with us for genoations. 
We have read about it, preached about it, and sung about it, but for 
many it is only in recent years that its meaning has been sufficiently 
understood to find its way into expression in behavior. 
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A teacher educatioa program trufy oominitted to aiding its students 
in the discovery of meaning will need to examine hs processes care- 
fiilty with an eye to discovering the degree to which it contributes to 
diat end. In most colleges the present organization and processes are 
a hangover from die liberal arts tradition out of which pnrfesskmal 
education originalfy grew. For the most part these programs ate 
deagned from an external frame of reference with a heavy emfdiasis 
upon subject matter and the learning of facts. A program truly oriented 
toward die problem of becoming will need to a much gtiwng er 
intmnal frame of reference and will be mudi more coacerned widi 
personal m e a ning s than facts. This is by no meam an easy transition; 
most of our procedures are currently oriented almost exchisivdy toward 
information diss eminat i on . 

Meaning: Many faculty peofde and practicalty all students ndio 
come to the college of education have been thoroughly brainwashed 
irith the importance of infonnation so that they believe no one is learn- 
ing anything unless someone is telling him something new. Actualty, 
some of the most important meanings any of us ever have, have nothing 
to do with new infonnation. Rather th^ are learnings udiich occur as 
a consequence of a deeper and deeper Mtdoratkm of the personal 
meaning of ideas we already possess. This dlscovny meaning is 
die very essence of professional training, and it is time we examined 
our programs with care, using our modem understandings about the 
nature of meaning and how it comes about as criteria fm judging die 
adequacy of our current practices. If we do this, I expect it win be 
necessary for us to greatty deemiriiasize some of our traditicmal tedi- 
niques of lecture, recitation, examination, evaluation, et cetera. To fin 
tiiese gaps we wfll need to find more adequate ways of asrirting our 
studoits in the personal discovery of meaning. Fortunately, there ha« 
been a goc^ deal of interest in procedures of this sort in recent years, 
and there is much we can leam to use and adapt, espe cially , I diink, 
from the fields of soisitivity training, group discussion te chniq ue, group 
counseling, and the like. Many teacher educators have already been 
experimenting with these kinds of devices. I believe it is time we put 
a great deal more effort into exjdoring their possibilities. 

Learning and Need 

One of the most certain things we know about learning |s diat it 
occurs most efficiently when the learner has a need to know. Teachers 
in training are carefully taught that chfldren leam best when they see 
a need for what is being taught; they are encouraged to spend mudi 
of their oier^es in helping children discover needs to know. Having 
taught its teachers this principle, most (ff our ccffieges thereafter bdiave 
as though the principle never existed. College courses, almost without 
exception, assume the existence of need in the studmt Rare is tile 
instructcMT who regards the creation of need as a part of his responsi- 
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bility. More often than not the desire to learn is expected of students 
and they are soundly berated if they do not come to class with the need 
to know already in place. Few college instructors regard the creation 
of need as a significant part of their task. But the laws of learning are 
not suspended when they are ignored, or because they are inconvenient. 
The effect of need on learning exerts its influence for college students 
quite as inexorably as it does for second graders. The good teacher is 
not a mere purveyor of facts to people who want them. The genius 
of good teaching is the capacity to help students discover needs they 
never knew they had! 

Coordinating Needs of Preservice Students: 

If there is one place where the best we know about learning ou^t 
to be continuously in operation, surely it is in our teachers colleges. 
Unhappily, a very great deal of our teaching in these institutions oper- 
ates with little or no relationship to the needs of students. The young 
people who come to us without experience in teaching are ft’equently 
taught the answers to problems they do not have yet! Most of them 
are enrolled in programs designed to teach them how to teach and are 
Aen put to work in an internship or practice teaching situation to try 
it out This procedure neatly reverses the principle of need. Students 
find out what they need to know at the end of the program when then- 
class work is over. What a waste! 

Any teachers college professor who has ever had the experience 
of teaching the same course on campus to preservice students and off 
campus to in-service students can testify to the vast difference in these 
^o groups. The preservice students have little or no idea of what is 
important. Consequently they study for the examinations and grades 
(artificial reasons in place of real ones). The needs they feel are 
important they waste tremendous amounts of time studying indiscrimi- 
nately. In-service teachers are a different story. They know what is 
important from their own experience and take a much more hard- 
headed look at what they are being tau^t. Often, they do not do as 
well as the campus students on examinations which deal with the aca- 
demic aspects. On the other hand, they are far more highly motivated, 
critical, and selective in their study. 

A Problem Solving Approach to Teacher Education: 

Learning occurs most efficiently when the student perceives a need 
to learn. This is a principle we cannot afford to overlook; at the same 
time it provides a criteriem for examination of what goes on at our 
teachers colleges. We need to look sharply at our programs, asking 
ourselves these questions: Is this really needed? How can we help the 
students see that it is? Are we helping students learn what they need 
academic rather than professional. With no way of knowing what is 
to? How can we help them discover new needs relating to professional 
practice? We have too long relied upon artificial or imaginary needs: 
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team it for the grade, the exam, the term pq)er, or learn h because I 
say so. It is time we used more ingenuity in helping students find real 
noeds fcnr learning, not just at the end of the program, but at evoy step 
of die way. It seems to me that such a goal requires a problem 
serving approach to professioual t raining which puts students activdy 
in touch with real problems concurrent with the academic aspects 
trai^g. This is what the college of medicine does with its laboratories, 
d mic S, and the making of rounds. It is also an integral part of social 
work trai ning and the training of counselcns and psychothera]nsts. It 
is a shame to wa^ the intenu^ by putting all die student's experience 
at the end of his program. The process of becoming calls for con- 
tinons discovery of personal me aning fom die very be ginning of the 
neophyte teacher's experience. 

I believe the young teacher ought to begin active contact with 
teadiing from the first day he steps into the college. He ought to be 
discovering problems from firsthand experience. I would, therefore, 
take die time now spent on the internship* and spread it throu^out 
the training program. I would begin the student's experience as a 
“teacher aid" by simply assigning him to a teacher to be helpful in 
udiatever ways he could. As he moved along in the program I would 
increase his responsibility by making him a **teacher assistant." Lata* 
he would become a **teacher associate" and assume a ccmsiderable re- 
sponsibility for what went cm in the classroom to which he was assigned. 
Concurrent widi all this expoience I would provide him the ac ademic 
infomiation he needed and the variety of settings in udiich he might 
ex]dofe the meaning of his experimee and the informaticm he was 
ting. At the end of this experience I would graduate him from the 
teadieis cc^e^ and turn him over to the public schcxils, vdiere he would 
spemd his first year erf teaching as a “probationer"^ undo* the super- 
viskm^ of a master teacher in the schcxil system who would be released 
part-time for this service. 

I feel quite emtain some teacher educators will regard tills treat- 
mmt of the internship with dismay as it seems to be removing tiie 
most important aspect of the vdicfie program from the control of the 
colleges. What I am advocating, however, does not lose this time for 
the college; it simply redistributes it through the vdiole program. This 
should be a welcome chan^ for many colleges which now find their 
professional programs restricted by law or custom to a fixed number of 
hours in which the internship consumes anywhere from a third to two- 
thirds erf the student's time. 

Such a program as I have suggested does raise serious problems 
for colleges located in a small town or rural setting where opportunities 
for students to participate in the public schools is limited. It may be 
that we need to reconsider the location of our teachers colleges. A rural 



* Note: internship at the University of Florida is more like full-time student 

teaching than contracted full-tune teaching internships. 
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setting was quite satisfactory for a concept of preparation on a learn 
and try basis. It is difficult to see how’ such a location can be jus tifi ed 
for a problem solving approach. 

Restructuring of Courses to Fit Emerging Professional Problems 
and Questions of Students: 

For generations our colleges have been hamstrung by our tra- 
ditional structure of courses, credits, and inviolate disciplinary lines. 
The concepts of orpnization once appropriate for the liberal arts col- 
le^ nre a terrible impediment for a colle^ seeking the flexibility re- 
quired for an adequate professional program. They are especially 
hazardous for a problem solving apr’-^ach, because professional prob- 
lems do not fall neatly into three-hour packages. Quite the contrary, 
^e problems students discover in the classroom are quite likely to 
involve every aspect of professional work, subject matter, methods, 
philosophy, purpose, social structure, administration, and human 
growth and development, not separately but simultaneously. To meet 
such needs, our traditional structure will simply not do. It will be 
^necessary for us to develop programs in which students can explore 
whatever is needed to solve their problems and to provide instructors 
skilled in helping them do this across the whole spectrum of professional 
work. This calls for instructors in teacher education like the social work 
supervisor or the clinical professor in medicine, a person skilled in aiding 
students to discover meaning. Such instructors may be expert at a 
particular discipline. More likely, they will be persons of broad interest 
in ptofessicmal education, especially skilled in the process of helping 
students to become. It is interesting that many of our colleges have 
already developed persons of this sort who supervise interns or teach 
general courses in curriculum. Unfortunately, they are usually forced 
into the background, having to yield to the presti^ figures of the col- 
lege, the experts in particular disciplines. It is time we gave these 
persons a firmer place in the teachers colle^ structure and helped them 
develop explicitly the skills they have long been using implicitly. There 
always be a place in the teachers college for the scholar and spe- 
cialist. It is time, however, to recognize that the nature of his skills, 
while adequate for the scholarly information phase of teacher education, 
may not be appropriate for guiding the student in the problem solving 
experiences needed for becoming an effective professional worker. 

Approaching teacher education as a problem in becoming poses a 
large number of questions and calls for considerable changes in some 
of our practices. When they are set down all at once they look like a 
very lar^ order. But as I have traveled around the country in the last 
two or three years I have been struck by the fact that many programs 
are already moving piecemeal in these directions. A program here has 
dealt with this aspect, a program there with that one, usually in an 
attempt to solve some practical problem. On the other hand, out of 
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the social sciences has come a new humanistic approach to the under- 
standing of human behavior which throws new light on the problems of 
learning and becoming, some of which I have attempted to sketch in 
this discussion. What is needed now is to bring these two things to- 
gether, the practical innovations and our new theoretical understand- 
ings, to provide the framework for a systematic analysis of the teacher 
education problem. This will not be easy, but I feel certain its rewards 
will be worth the effort 
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Innovative Procedures and Practices in 
Supervision 

K the developing cooperative ventures do not produce more 
competent and more effective teachers, then the efforts of teacher edu- 
cators in designing these programs will be for naught. 

Hans C. Olsen 
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Innovation in Supervision Today 
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This is a time of ferment in teacher education. Segments of the 
profession whose attention has been focussed elsewhere are becoming 
involved. Larger numbers of students are enrolling in teacher education 
programs. New technology is not only available but coming into more 
general use. The competence of classroom practitioners in local schools 
is being investigated by lay groups in all parts of the country. Research 
is making available more accurate and more useful information about 
teaching. Teacher organizations are pushing for a larger role in the 
general scheme of things. These are but a few of the factors upsetting 
the equilibrium in teacher education. The final bastion of the status 
quo, student teaching (and other portions of the laboratory phase), 
has increasingly come into the rocky realm of scrutiny and analysis, 
even change. 

Eleven innovations are described in the latter portion of this 
section. Each merits close scrutiny, for it differs from the conventional 
approach to teacher education. Before presenting them, however, some 
general comments seem appropriate. 



The Importance of Innovation 

Innovation has almost become a cliche: often heard, far less fre- 
quently achieved. Talk and tinkering abound. It is easy to construct, 
present, and debate proposals. Implementation is of a different order; 
the number of “way out” innovative programs remains small. “New 
programs” and “unique approaches” receive high priority in profes- 
sional publications. In a disappointingly large number of cases, how- 
ever, examination reveals that the “new” and the “unique” are con- 
tained in revised terminology or proposed changes in practice rather 
than in different programs. 

Despite the relative paucity of innovative approaches in teacher 
education, ample evidence of the trend toward collaboration exists; 
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representative samples and summaries of it may be found in earlier 
sections of this volume. Study of these descriptions makes clear that 
acceptance of the principle of cooperation requires that new practices, 
procedures, policies, structures, and roles be devised. Thus, innovation 
must, indeed, become the watchword in teacher education. Teacher 
educators (personnel from colleges, schools, state departments of edu- 
cation, professional organizations, and the federal government) stand 
on the threshhold. Unparalleled opportunity lies before them. 

If, however, the developing cooperative ventures do not produce 
more ccnnpetent and more effective teachers, then the efforts of teacher 
educators in designing these programs will be for naught. Change for 
the sake of change, because it is the thing to do or in order to keep up 
wth the Joneses, is sheer waste: an activity bordering on idiocy in this 
toe of ferment and opportunity. Erecting clear-cut, efficient admin- 
istrative structures is certainly a step in the right direction; but simply 
developing arrangements of administrative convenience is not enough* 
The products of partnership programs must be superior to those turned 
out by present conventional ones. These teachers must be more rational 
and less emotional; more thinking and less mechanical; they must act 
more as professionals and less as technicians. Clearly, the innovations 
in teacher education must directly affect classroom practitioners and 
those in the laboratory phase of teacher education programs. Making 
changes in other portions of the program and hoping they in turn will 
lead to change at this basic level is not sufficient. 

Collaboration develops most readily in relation to student teac hing 
and other components of the laboratory phase of teacher education. 
Teacher educators working in this portion of the program make their 
most important contributions in the supervisory role. It is quite evident 
that the guidelines for those in this position, no matter which institu- 
tion or agency they represent, are not clear. 



The Nature of Supervising 

Supervising consists of a highly complex set of behaviors, requiring 
special skills, understandings, and knowledge. Yet, when divested of 
the trapping, the cant, and the mystique that ordinarily surround it, 
supervising is nothing more nor less than teaching. Rather than attempt- 
ing to establish two distinctly different forms of behavior, supervising 
and teaching, it is useful to think of supervising as a special type or 
subcategory of teaching. Viewing supervising in this way provides the 
basis for the conceptualization, or as LaGrone pointed out, the recon- 
ceptualization, of supervising, for everyone has a conception of super- 
vising no matter how ill-defined or unsophisticated it may be. Accept- 
ing the notion that supervising is a form of teaching is a first step. It is 
a foundation upon which a rich and useful concept may be constructed. 

Broadly speaking, supervising is undertaken for the purpose of 
helping the student teacher and the classroom teacher grow profes- 
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sionally as much and as rapidly as possible in the time available. The 
purpose of teaching of any kind is to bring about learning. The basic 
problem is to decide the direction of desirable growth, or what the 
teacher is to learn. This means that supervisors must know and agree 
on the behavior that the less sophisticated teachers must learn. Lack 
of such specific goals causes many difficulties. Sli^tly different or 
unclear goals are sources of disagreement and uncertainty. When this 
situation prevails, cooperation is imperiled. 

The activities of supervisors must be designed to help teachers 
attain the goals that have been established. Supervising is essentially 
a problem solving activity: it is a diagnostic, decision making process. 
Many supervisors have found this to be an extremely useful model. 

the fact that it provides an unsurpassed frame that 
individual supervisors may easily use to scrutinize, analyze, revise, and 
refine Apir own supervisory practices. It forces a rational approach to 
supervising. Folklore and personal preference intuitively woven together 
will not stand up when examined in this framework. 

Supervisors must work within the situations in which they find 
themselves, and no two situations are alike. This statement may appear 
to be vacuous, but it is not. Effective supervisors recognize and adjust 
their activities to fit changes in situations. Each newcomer to that set- 
ting alters it, each new thing learned creates a different situation, and 
each time attention is shifted from one goal to another the circum- 
stances are changed. Among the other factors that must be taken into 
account are expectations, perceptions, abilities, skills, understandings, 
facilities, support, and time. Although there are other important fac- 
tors that help establish the dimensions and structure of any situation, 
a consideration of those presented points up the fact that effective super- 
vising-— that which produces competent, effective teachers— cannot be 
a routine series of actions mechanically repeated over and over. 

Supervisors must focus their attention and activities on the central 
matters of teaching. Recent research identifies and provides much more 
accurate and detailed knowledge about these central behaviors such as 
questioning, controlling, responding to questions, and so on. Too often 
supervisors have given most attention to peripheral matters such as 
dress, speech, gestures, and the like, to the detriment of the more central 
concerns. The products of the program, the classroom practitioners, 
tend to operate at relatively low levels of professional sophistication if 
supervisors do not carry them beyond this level. 

Using the problem solving model for supervising, and remember- 
ing that supervising is a form of teaching, leads to two important and 
interesting conclusions. First, an apprenticeship system is most in- 
appropriate for teacher education. Merely modeling behavior upon 
that of a master teacher” is not the means for producing more than 
marginally adequate teachers. A student teaching program or internship 
based on this concept can only prepare teachers for the specific situation 
in wJuch their apprenticeship was conducted. They meet difficulty when 



different situations are encountered, because the apprenticeship cannot 
prepare them for all problems they must meet. A broader view of the 
laboratory phase is necessary. 

The second conclusion drawn from this concept of supervising is 
that forgetting the instructional function or making it subsidiary to 
evaluation imperils the total program. Devoting time and energy to 
evaluating and grading rather than instructing is easily done. The 
purpose of the laboratory phase of teacher education programs is to 
help teachers become more competent and effective than they were; 
that is, to change their behavior in certain specified ways. Evaluating 
and ^^g assumes that they already know. Instructing assumes that 
at this time they either do not know or cannot do. It further assumes 
Aat they can learn how, given appropriate help and guidance. Evaluat- 
ing and grading cannot be ignored or eliminated, the outstanding must 
be recognized, and the incompetent must be weeded out. However, 
evaluating and marking must not be allowed to squeeze out instructing 
as the primary concern of supervisors. 



The Dimensions of the Laboratory Phase of Teacher Education 

For a great many people the laboratory phase and student teaching 
are synonymous. Their experience leads to the conclusion that, for all 
practical purposes, student teaching is the laboratory phase of teacher 
education. This restricted view has long been regarded as inadequate 
by leading teacher educators. They do not deny the importance of 
student teaching; rather, they see it as one component of the laboratory 
phase. Other com^ncnts include prestudent teaching observation and 
participation experiences, an internship or other post-student teaching 
experiences, and continuing education for in-service teachers. It should 
be noted that these components form a continuum extending from early 
in the teacher education program through most of the teaching career of 
the practitioner. This arrangement indicates acceptance of tlie concept 
that a teaciier can always refine his skill and be more competent; he 
never reaches and maintains the epitome. It gives particular importance 
to the collaborative ventures for the continuing education of teachers. 

Teacher educators — ^personnel from colleges, schools, state depart- 
ments of education, professional organizations, and the federal govern- 
ment — ^work in each of these components. This is especially true of 
those in the supervisory role; hence, the importance of cooperation and 
the development of partnership approaches. While the dividing line 
between preservice and in-service teacher education is very real today, 
it is an artificial boundary that may be overcome by using the continuum 
model. 

The laboratory phase draws upon the entire range of content of 
teacher education. Content from the foundation areas of psychology, 
sociology, and philosophy, from the academic disciplines, and from 
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pedagogy must inevitably be included. More practice of skills already 
le^ed and refined is not enough. Study, analysis, and innovation 
culmmating in instructional improvement are mandatory. 



Dangers to Guard Against 

The rapid spread of cooperative ventures provides an unmatched 
opportunity for mnovation in teacher education, particularly during the 
laboratory phase. The settings for, the structure of, and the strategies 
and i^ctices employed in supervising preservice teachers and classroom 
inactitioners may be altered and new approaches tested. Those who 
take the opportunity to innovate must grapple with several basic issues 
problems that, unless resolved, can undermine and destroy col- 
laboration and rigidify current approaches. These are among the more 
unportant: 

1. It is easy to focus attmtion on one facet t>r component of a program 
Md exclude the remainder from consideration. This often means 
mat someteg is added or revised without making appropriate ad- 
justments in the rest of the program. The danger is that the labora- 
tory phase, and even the total teacher education program, will be- 
come a series of discrete, unconnected entities. Innovation may be 
s|Med and collaboration honored more in breach than in practice; 
this is the current situaticMi in all too many instances. 

2. Danger resides in another common problem: that innovation may 
largely be a matter of semantic change. If supervisory practice and 
the experiences of teacher education students are not different 
because of the innovation, those who have devised the change may 
have engaged in an interesting exercise, but they have not improved 
teacher education. Teacher educators and the products of the pro- 
gram must behave differently from what they would had not the 
innovation been introduced. 

3. How can the full resources of the cooperating institutions and agen- 
cies be brought to bear in teacher education in such a way that con- 
tinued innovation is possible? This major problem arises fiom the 
fact that change in one part of the program requires modification 
m other portions of it (see #1). Policies, structures, and pro- 
cedures are developed to insure a smoothly running program. 
Usually, however, innovation impedes the even flow of business. 
Unless innovation is sustained, a program becomes moribund and 
eventually collapses or must be resurrected in a major upheaval. 
The cooperative arrangements that develop must not only allow 
but encourage innovation without destroying themselves. 

4. Another danger rests in a state of mind: that the answer to the 
problems of teacher education exists. No such panacea is presently 
available and probably never will be. Constant analysis, revision. 
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and lefinement are necessary. Believing that cooperation and col- 
laboration bring die magic of the way carries the fruits of disilluskm. 
Teacher educators must be prepared for and seek new ways. Work- 
ing together they must assume leadership in fostering continued 
updating of the programs, policies, procedures, and practices that 
are a part of their partnership ventures. The injection of new points 
of view, new content, new redes, and new approaches must be 
micouraged. Finding a nice safe niche can doenn die teacher educa- 
tion program to mediocrity by restricting and outdating die experi- 
ences of those for whom it exis ts. 

D^seripHons of InnovaHvm Proe^duns and PraeHcms in Supervision: 

The next portiem of this section contains brief s ummar y descrip- 
tions of recent innovations or developments that provide a basis for 
innovation in the laboratory phase of teacher education. These sum- 
maries were prepared for presentation at the Workshop-Symposium. 
While diey reflect the individual perceptions and inclinatio ns of die 
authors, each may be used bodi as an introduction to die topic and as 
a source cd ideas for teacher educators. 

The eleven topics included in this section were arbitrarily chosen 
as most current and most representative of present trends. The papers 
may be grouped under three headings: settings, structures, and prac- 
tices. However, that, too, is arlntraiy since many overlap th^ artificial 
boundaries. The auduus are authorities, despite die disclaimers pre- 
sented by some of them. All are experienced in die broad field of 
teadm’ educatkm, have been invedved in cooperative ventures, and 
are thorougjily acquainted with dieir topics both through experience in 
dm sdKxd setting and as a result of scholariy investigation. Their con- 
tributions are a rich source of innovative ideas for the laboratory phaw 
of teadier education. 
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Part II 



Micro-Teaching: A New Framework 
For In-Service Education 

Dwight W. Allen 

Associate Professor. School of Education 

Stanford University 



The micro-teaching structure is a scaled down teaching encounter 
in class size and class time which has been developed in the Stanford 
University Secondary Teacher Education Program. Class size is limited 
to one to five students and class time from five- to twenty-minute 
lessons. Micro-teaching can be used with or without videotape. 

While micro-teaching was first developed fm* pre liminar y experi- 
ence and practice in teaching and as a research vehicle to explore train- 
ing effects under controlled conditions, the concept can be of service 
to experienced teachers as a means of gaining new information about 
their teaching in a relatively short time, and as a me ans of changing 
teacher perceptions of their own teaching behavior. Realistic approxi- 
mations to classroom conditions allow predictions of subsequent class- 
room teaching to be made with a hi^ degree of accuracy, for the stu- 
deni are reacting and evaluating as real students, not role playing. 
This constitutes a real teaching encounter, not one which is simulated; 
it is only reduced in terms of students and time. 

Micro-teaching may therefore serve a dual purpose; it may be 
utilized in a diagnostic sense to ascertain specific problems in present- 
ing curriculum, and it may be used in an evaluative sense to rate total 
performance throu^ the use of immediate student feedback. Previous 
experiments have shown that student ratings of teacher performance 
are more stable than other types of evaluation. 

Experienced teachers may gain new insights through adaptation of 
the micro-teaching model. Under the present framework, if a teacher 
wishes to try a new approach in a particular lesson, he must wait until 
the following year to test alternatives to that lesson. In micro-teaching, 
the teacher can experiment with several alternatives with a limited num- 
ber of students each time, with the opportunity for immediate evalua- 
tion and additional trials. Following this limited application, the plan 
can then be presented to the classroom. In this way, teachers may 
experiment with new methods and new content without the risk of 
defeating student learning and with much more satisfactory timing. 
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The micro-teaching clinic is an effective stimulus for the improve- 
ment of teacher performance after a performance plateau is reached 
in early tenure. The most effective teachers attain a high level of per- 
formance early in their careers. Unfortunately, they rarely have the 
stimulus to further increase their competence. Providing them with an 
opportunity to try new ideas easily and without risk to student learning 
can be an important asset to professional development 

The uses of micro-teaching appropriate for in-service situations 
follow. 



The Teach-Reteach Pattern 

By using a teach-reteach model, a teacher can use the experience 
of teaching a lesson to an initial group of students to make chan^ 
which can be immediately incorporated and taught to a different group 
of students for comparative evaluation. The scaled down nature of 
die micro-lesson makes such repetitions feasible and economical. By 
using the teach-reteach pattern, specific teaching skills can better be 
evaluated; content can be test^ with one teacher practicing a new 
lesson while the rest of the department uses this lesson as a basis f<M' 
critique and suggest^ alternatives. On the reteach, the experienced 
teacher can test new ideas and methods determined by student reaction 
and departmental suggestions, thereby improving both the quality of 
oootmit and mode of presentadcML 



Micro-Teaching as a Trial Framework for Team Presentations 

Groups ot teachers can experiment together with new te chniq ues 
in content or mode of presentation. Several teachers from a given 
department can teach while the rest of the department uses then- 
presentation for purposes of evaluation. Perhaps several departments 
might expand this experiment as a means for developing interdisci]fiinary 
curricula. 



AAicro-Teaching as a Site for Trial of Instructional Level 

It is often difficult to predict the instructional level of materials. 
Even the most experienced teach^ can make serious misjudgmoits 
about student experience or maturity required to learn a given set of 
materials. In senne instances this will require the alteration of the lesson 
materials. In other circumstances the lesson can be taught at another 
level as indicated. In Jefferson County, Ofiorado, a lesscm was de- 
velc^ied fw fifth- and sixth-grade students in science. In a trial of this 
lesson in a micro-teaching situatimi, it was discovered that second- 
grade students caught on to this lesson faster than did older students. 
Miao-teaching provides good opptntunity for such quick comparisons. 
Obviously, there remained many questions concerning why and under 
uhat circumstances the results would have differed. These questiems 
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could also be tested quickly in the micro-teaching structure where 
immediate feedback is available, and the conditions could be altered 
easily as desired. 



Micro-Teaching for Pre-employment Prediction 

Micro-teaching can serve as a framework for selecting or rating 
experienced teachers seeking employment. An evaluation committee 
could rate the teacher under “live” conditions ins tead of relying solely 
on recommendations or grade-point average. This concept can be ex- 
tended to include evaluation of current employees for possible pro- 
motion. Under the pre^nt system, teachers are observed once or twice 
a year and given a rating form or written recommendation which sig- 
nifies competence. With the use of micro-teaching, teachers can be 
ob^rved frequently for brief durations of time, under controlled con- 
ditioiu. With micro-teaching as a source of evaluative evidence, new 
criteria for employment performance can be developed. For example, 
mi^t be more noteworthy to judge how much a potential teacher will 
be able to improve as a result of in-service supervision than to assess 
current perform^ce. Also as we learn to differentiate teaching roles, 
rnicro-teaching situations can be devised to provide practice and evalua- 
tion of specific competences. 



Micro-Teaching to Train Supervisors 

By focussing oil specific techniques desired for experienced teach- 
ers, supervisors can identify the necessary variables in training teachers 
to improve their teaching behavior. The beginning teacher, for example 
is usually observed one fuU class period followed by a teacher confer- 
ence. The new teacher receives a list of suggested changes, but the 
supervisor has no way to test the results of the conference since there 
is typically no effort to evaluate the application of supervisory sug- 
gestions until months later, with different conditions in student reaction, 
materials, or grade level. No one ever knows the results of supervision! 

With micro-teaching, a beginning teacher is observed for a brief 
lesson foUowed by a conference followed by another observation. Dur- 
ing the conference, the trainee must absorb both the students’ and the 
supervisor’s suggestions for improvement. During the reteach, the 
supervisor can immediately evaluate the teacher’s progress and under- 
standmg. All instruction and evaluation occurs within a relatively short 
penod. Experiments have indicated that a teacher should not be given 
more than one or two specific points to concern himself with during 
any erne supervisory sequence. 

There are many facets of supervision that can be studied using the 
micro model: testing and looking at alternatives for supervision, varying 
the time and length of visits, letting teachers select the time for super- 
vision, experimenting with the concept that the quality of supervision 
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improves with a reduction in the number of conference su gge stions, 
experimenting with or without videotape, studying and enumerating the 
skills of teaching (identifying specific training protocols), using new 
material, distinguishing between behavioral objectives and pious 
hopes, improving the abilify to diagnose and state behavioral objectives, 
and developing instructional techniques. 



Micro-Teaching for Continuing the Supervision and 
Evaluation of Beginning Teachers 

This model lends itself to intensive supervision, immediate critique, 
and opportunities to repeat the practice session if necessary. Micro- 
teaching simplifies the complexities of te aching by iscfiating s pe cific 
variables in the total teaching act which can be identified and therefme 
manipulated. It also provides greater control over practice in a wide 
range of teaching situations, in a variefy of pupil types and class com- 
positions, and in the possible variation in amount of practice accmding 
to individual needs. Micro-teaching increases the economy of super- 
visicxi by increasing the amount of practice possiUe wi thin a limits 
period of time, tequuing fewer facilities and pupils. It also anticipates 
new alternatives in evaluaticm by providing good records of teachin g 
performance at periodic intervals under standard conditions and permit- 
ting several judges to evaluate and reevaluate a sing le performance. 

Micro-teaching can facilitate curriculum planning. If the cur- 
riculum committee is working during the summer, then the micro-classes 
should be utilized during the summer. Students could be hired and paid 
out of reg|ular district funds as part of the cost of curriculum develop- 
m^ This would provide preclass trials of materials with the oppew- 
tunify for trying and testing many alternatives. 

If the curriculum committee is working on planning development 
during the regular school year, then micro-teaching ^ould be used a 
few days before a teacher would normally be teaching the lesstm. This 
would be particularly useful for evaluation in team teaching situatimis. 
Teachers could use their own students for evaluation purposes, but on 
each occasion teachers should select different students from their classes 
for trial runs. This provides the necessary random samffiing and does 
not unduly affect the learning of any one student. Great variefy is 
possible with only a few students. 

The micro-teaching model can be used as a part of teacher woric- 
shops. The model can be adapted at any time during the workshops. 
Students could be selected on a voluntary basis or hired. The im- 
portant thing to remember is that adaptation of micro-teaching does not 
take many students or complex logistics. 

Micro-teaching successfully facilitates maximum flexibility in learn- 
ing how to use new curriculum, in learning how to evaluate curriculum 
and performance, and as a selection and prediction device. Micro- 
teaching lends itself well to experimentation with practice and evaluation 
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of several techniques: the teach-reteach pattern offers the opportunity 
for immediate student reaction and feedback; team presentations c an be 
tested on a limited scale before postulation to the class; the model can 
be adapted at different grade levels; a micro-teaching situation can pro- 
vide information for determining the level where a lessmi might be 
most approi^tely taught; preemployment and employment predic- 
tions and ratings can be evaluated from several points of view; tr ainin g 
techniques can be developed for supervisors; continued supervision 
and evaluation of beginning teachers can be increased. 

Micro-teaching offers the opportunity for new insights and per- 
ceptions of teaching behavior in presentation and evaluation techniques. 
The model can be adapted to local needs in testing both immediate and 
long-range goals in curriculum planning. Micro-teaching holds a ka- 
leidoscope of opportunities for rethinking the basis of in-service edu- 
cation. 



Part III 



Simulation Techniques 
Teacher Education 



in 

Philip W. Perdew 
Professor of Education 
University of Denver 



Simulation techniques are of interest to teacher educators not only 
as a tool for research but also as a means of enriching, supplementing 
and replacmg inadequate aspects of laboratory experience. They offer 
an oppo^nity for the higher education institution to do better what it 
can do best— abstracting, generalizing, and foundation-building. They 
achieve their maximum potential in prestudent teaching-learning experi- 
ences and may become a new kind of demonstration laboratory prior 
to student teaching.* ^ 

Laboratory experience in the schools has been encountering in- 
creasing problems. School teachers are oriented toward teaching chil- 
dren rather than young adults. Their responsibUity has been first to 
children, second to the school system, and a poor third to the college 
student. The college instructor’s responsibUity has been first to the 
student, second to the college, and lastly to the children. The college 
student’s role and responsibUity has been divided between that of a 
teacher in Ae school and that of a student in a coUege environment 
with Its social climate. Further, prestudent teaching laboratory experi- 
ences of an excellent quality have become increasingly difficult to pro- 
vide as top quality teachers have been absorbed into the increasing 
ra^s of supervisors and curriculum workers, as weU as being more fuUy 
u^ed m expanded student teaching programs. A further limitation on 
aboratory ex^rience has been the increasing concern among school 
people for pubhc relations. Parents, feeling the urgency for exceUence 
m learning and teaching, have expressed opposition to the extensive use 
of partiaUy prepared and inexperienced coUege students in the class- 



* defined simulation as “activities which are similar to teach- 

^Mrving, but which are not, in fact, carried on in the regular class- 

“SC of ‘new’ media such as audio- or video- 
ta^s of teaching situations, intemuttent photography, and micro-teaching 
with video playback. It may a'so include “more traditional approaches such 
Shool p^pilf^’ **“‘^®"* teaching his fellow students as if they were high 



room on anything more than an observing basis. School administrators 
have reacted by curtailing the number of hours per day and/or the 
number of weeks per year during which a cooperating teacher may have 
a student observer, participant, assistant, or teacher. 

Issues which arise in the introduction or expansion of simulation 
techniques, particularly when they involve the use of public school 
facilities, or personnel, are listed l^low. 

Control: Who shall decide the what and when of simulation? If a 
videotape recorder is to be brought into the classroom, who shall choose 
the situation to be recorded? What limitations, if any, shall be placed 
upon later utilization of such tapes: limitations of time, place, and 
audience? 

Finance: Who shall bear the necessary cost of equipment and 
services incidental to the use of simulation techniques? Shall school 
teachers or pupils who are involved be paid, particularly if there is to 
be extensive use? 

Quality: Since an improvement in the quality of prestudent teach- 
ing-learning experiences is the objective, how shall excellence be 
achieved, and what are the criteria of excellence in these situations? 

Selection: What kinds of experiences can best be simulated? What 
kinds of experiences are better simulated than real? 

Utilization: How can we use media with which we are remarkably 
unfamiliar, such as videotape and computers? How can we build a 
partnership with media people so that educational values can be fully 
achieved and media potentialities fully drawn upon? 

Evaluation: What criteria shall be applied to determine the extent 
to which the simulation techniques are achieving our purposes? 
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Part IV 



Analysis Techniques and Teaching 

Edmund J. Admidon 
Professor of Educational Psychology and Psychology 

Temple University 



In the past fifteen years, the interest shown in the analysis of teach- 
ing category systems as research and teaching tools has increased tre- 
mendously. There are now quite a number of category systems for 
analyzing verbal interaction in the classroom. One of the best known 
and increasingly used systems is interaction analysis. This technique, 
developed by Ned Flanders, refers to a system for recor ding and analyz- 
ing classroom verbal behavior.^ 



Use of Interaction Analysis in Teacher Education and Supervision^ 

It appears that interaction analysis is a valid measure of teacher 
behavior in the sense that interaction patterns are related to the atti- 
tudes, perceptions, and achievement of children. Interaction analysis 
can, therefore, be seen as a useful technique for gathering data in the 
classroom. 

The major potential of interaction analysis and other systematic 
observational procedures is in the field of teacher education and super- 
vision. Research on teaching can be made personally meaningful for 
the teacher when he has a tool he can use to study his own teaching. 

Most of those who have used interaction analysis in supervision 
make the following assumptions: (a) a teacher must have the desire to 
improve and be willing to change his behavior; (b) a climate of support 
for the teacher must exist within the school; (c) a system which objec- 
tively describes teacher behavior and can be used for feedback must be 
available; and (d) the teacher needs to experiment with and practice 
various teaching behaviors so that appropriate behaviors can be learned. 

1 Amidon, Edmund J. Interaction Analysis: Recent Developments. Paper delivered 

at American Educational Research Association, 1966. Philadelphia: Temple 
University. (Mimeo.) 

2 Amidon, Edmund J. Interaction Analysis: Background, Rationale, and Applica- 

tion to the Improvement of Instruction. Paper presented at Administration 
Institute on the Process of Instruction, Queens College. Philadelphia: Temple 
University. Undated. (Mimeo.) 
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Development of Interaction Analysis as an Observational Tool* 

Interaction analysis was developed and refined by Flanders in the 
early 1950’s. The early research on interaction analysis was designed 
to relate children’s attitudes to patterns of teacher behavior. Flanders 
found that pupils of teachers who were observed to be indirect had 
more positive attitudes than pupils of teachers who were perceived by 
observers to be direct. These ^dings indicated that pupils of indirect 
teachers were more interested in subject matter and liked the methods 
used by their teachers better than students of direct teachers.^* • 

The results of this early research support the validity of interaction 
walysis as a procedure for predicting the general attitudes of children 
in a particular classi'^cm. 

The next research effort undertaken by Flanders and his associates 
was designed to determine the relationship between teacher behavior 
and student achievement. Several large studies were conducted both 
in a controlled laboratory setting and in normal classroom situations. 
^ of these studies were carried out at the junior high school level and 
involved the teaching of social studies and mathematics. 

In the first of these studies Amidon and Flanders^ found that 
dependent-prone eighth grade students who were taught geometry by 
indirect teaching methods learned more than dependent-prone children 
taught by direct methods. 

In a large scale study, Flanders^** isolated, for purposes of analy- 
sis, junior high school teachers whose pupils learned the most and the 
least after a two-week experimental program in social studies or math- 
ematics. Teachers of the higher achieving classes were found to differ 
from teachers of the lower achieving classes in the following ways: 
(a) they used five to six times as much acceptance of student ideas 
and encouragement of student ideas; (b) they used five to six time s 
less direction and criticism of student behavior; (c) they talked ten 
percent less; and (d) they encouraged two to three times as much 
student initiated talk. 

3 Amidon, Edmund J. Using Interaction Analysis at Temple University. Paper 
presented at Conference on the Implications of Recent Research on Teach- 
mg for Teacher Education, Rochester, New York, 1966. Philadelphia: 
Temple University. (Mimeo.) 

^Amidon, Edmund. “The Observational Techni<}ue of Interaction Analysis Ap- 
plied to the Classroom: Procedures and Limitations.” Paper read at the 
annual meeting of The American Educational Research Association, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, February 1963. 

5 Amidon, Edmund, and Flanders, Ned A. The Role of the Teacher in the Class- 
room. Minneapolis: Paul S. Amidon and Associates, 1963. 

<<Flanden, Ned A. Teacher Influence, Pupil Attitudes and Achievement. Pre- 
publication, Cooperative Research Monograph, Cooperative Research Project 
No. 397, U.S. Office of Education, 1962. 

7 Amidon, Edmund, and Flanders, Ned A. “The Effects of Direct and Indirect 
Teacher Influence on Dependent-prone Students Learning Geometry.” 
Journal of Educational Psychology 52:286-91; 1961. 

^ Amidon and Flanders, op cit. 

» Flanders, op. cit. 
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Similar results^ to those found by Flanders between teachers of 
high achieving pupils and those of low achieving pupils were found 
by Amidon and Giammatteo when they compared thirty superior 
teachers with one hundred fifty randomly selected teachers in elemen- 
tary schools. The thirty superior teachers were nominated by their 
superiors and administrators. 

Since all of this research appeared to have implications for teacher 
education, Flanders instituted an in-service program in which interaction 
analysis was taught as an observational tool. The in-service program 
was able to effect observable changes in teacher patterns of verbal 
behavior. In general, at the end of the experimental in-service program, 
these teachers evidenced more encouraging and accepting behavior 
and were less critical and more indirect than they had been at the 
beginning of the experiment.” 

Kirk conducted a study with student teachers in elementary educa- 
tion in which he taught interaction analysis to an experimental group 
and compared this group with student teachers who had no interaction 
analysis. He found that the experimental group talked less, had more 
pupil initiated talk, and more often accepted pupil ideas than student 
teachers in the control group.12 Zahn found that student teachers who 
learned interaction analysis developed more positive attitudes toward 
student teaching than did a control group of student teachers who were 
not taught interaction analysis.** 

Little, if any, systematic research has been done on the training 
of supervising teachers to supervise student teachers. However, the 
recent work of Medley and Mitzel** and Zahn** does suggest that there 

is a relationship between the behavior and attitudes of supervising 
teachers and growth in student teaching. While they found that the 
effect of the college supeiwisor on the student teacher was slight, the 
influence of the supei vising teacher and the classroom situation 
appeared to be great. These are fertile areas for further research. 



*® Amidon, Edmund, and Giammatteo, Michael. “The Verbal Behavior of Su- 
perior Teachers.” The Elementary School Journal 65:283-5; February 1965. 

11 Flanders, Ned A. and others. Helping Teachers Change Their Behavior. A 

monograph made possib’e by two grants from the U.S. Office of Education 
Project Numbers 1721012 and 7-32-0560-171.1., The University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, April 1963. 

12 Kirk, J. “The Effects of Teaching the Minnesota System of Interaction Analy- 

«s on the Behavior of Student Teachers.” Doctor’s Thesis. Philadelphia: 
Temple University, 1964. 

13 Zahn, R. “The Effect of Cooperating Teacher Attitudes on the Attitudes of 

Student Teachers.” Glassboro, New Jersey: Glassboro State College, 1964 
(Unpublished.) 



” Medley, D. M., and Mitzel, H. “Measured Changes in Student-Teaching Be- 
havior.” Improvement of Student Teaching. Edited by H. Schueler, M. Gold, 
and H. Mitzel. Hunter College of the City University of New York; Project 
730035, Educational Media Branch of the Office of Education, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 



13 Zahn, op cit. 
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Interaction Analysis in Student Teaching'* 

Research underway at Temple University uses interaction analysis 
for recording, categorizing, and tabulating verbal teaching behavior 
into a meaningful pattern for both student teachers and supervising 
teachers. The research conducted thus far suggests such positive effects 
on teaching behavior as (a) the student teacher talks less, and puj^ 
talk more; (b) student teachers develop more skill in the use of teach- 
ing questions; and (c) more pu;)u creativity is observed. Mote impor- 
tant, the research indicates rath t clearly that student teachers, as well 
as supervising teachers, develop new insights into die teaching act and 
new ability to look more objectively at their own teaching behavior. 

To achieve these results, student teachers and supervising teachers 
both must be taught die rationale and terminology of the system to be 
used so that they **speak the same language.” Skill sessions are needed 
so that student teachers are helped to make use of the analyds skill 
to move in the direction desired for improvement It is not enou^ 
for the student teacher to know that he is behaving in too "direct^ a 
mannas he must also be helped to adopt new armaches to his teadi- 
ing are more **aocqitin^ and **oicouraging^ to his pufrilt. 



Tabariet, B. E. Report of Study Gr oup X : Analysis Techniques and TeactUng. 
Unpublished notes froin AST-AACTE Sununer Woikshop-Symposinni, In* 
diana Univeisity of Pennsylvania, 19f<S. 
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Part V 



Analyt^icol Confsrence for Suporvisors 

Dorothy McGeoch 

Professor of Educalion 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

and 

Ruth Heidelbach 
Teachers College, Columbia University 



One of the major tasks of those who prepare teachers is helping 
the beginner to improve his teaching behavior. The procedure most 
ofteii used is to observe the teaching of the student teacher and then 
to discuss hh performance with him in a conference situation. Very 
little is known about the nature of this individualized teaching of stu- 
dent teachers, or about the relationship which may exist between the 
conference discussion and subsequent teaching behavior. 

The student may, in fact, have considerable difficulty in accepting 
the supervisor’s interpretation of his teaching behavior. This is espe- 
cially true when the college supervisor makes only relatively infrequent 
visite to the cla^room and cannot be f illy aware of many of the ffictors 
which operate in the particular situation. Even greater difficulty may 
be experienced, however, when the student attempts to act on the 
supervisor’s sugg^tions without a clear conception of their implications 
for specific behavior or without a firm conviction that the recommended 
procedures are possible or appropriate in the particular situation. 

The individualized teaching which takes place in the supervisory 
conference tends to rely upon giving general rather than specific help, 
and upon the subjective rather than the objective analysis of perform- 
ance by student teachers. Emphasis tends to be upon emotional climate 
in the classroom, on rapport between pupils and student teachers, and 
on personality factors. Desirable as these emphases are, they have 
often been disproportionate in relation to other dimensions of the 
teaching-learning situation. That practice can be justifiably so charac- 
terized is not due to unwillingness nor to lack of concern in those who 
work with student teachers. It is clearly due to lack of knowledge of 
how to work with student teachers on some important dimension of 
their teaching. 

One such dimension is the verbal teaching behavior of the student 
teacher, and r^nt research has begun to provide tools for the analysis 
of such behavior. The use of a s}^tem of analysis during supervisory 
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conferences can substantially change their character and effectiveness. 
Preliminary results from a stuity now in progress indicate that typical 
supervisory conferences are devoted largely to descriptive discussions 
of students’ teaching, with somewhat less than one-third of the super- 
visor’s talk classified as focussing or prescriptive behaviOT. Whm a 
system of analysis was used, however, the descriptive category dropped 
to less than one-half of the total, and somewhat more than a third ot 
the supervisor’s talk involved helping the student to focus on specific 
aspects of his own bdiavior. 

A similar analysis of the substantive areas discussed by the sup»- 
visor in a conference with the student teacher revealed that about one- 
third of the talk was devoted to the teaching behavior of the student 
teacher in the typical conference, while in the conference concentrated 
on an analysis of teaching, more than two-thirds of the discussion was 
cmtned cm such behavior. If the purpose of ccmferences is to help 
the student to improve his teaching behavior, it seems evident that the 
use of a sj^tem for analyzing such behavior can have a significant 
influence. 

A majiv difficulty in using a S3rstem of analysis in supervisory 
confoences has bear the complexity of die systems whidi have been 
developed for researdi purposes and the difficulties of training super- 
visofs and studoit teadms in dieir use. Systons wfaidi can be learned 
and used within a reasonaUe time are being develtqied. Elements from 
sevnal systmns may also be adapted to any one ntuation. 

Electronic devices are being pofected uiiich make it compara- 
tivety easy to record verbal and non-vobal teaching behavior as it 
occurs in the regular classroom. Kinescopes, tape reccn^lings, and 8mm 
film can provide the basis for a supervisory conference focussed on 
the student’s teaching behavior. An analysis of questions asked, oi 
level of cognitive activity induced, eff pre^xntion of pupfl and teacher 
talk, or of distribution ol pupil participation becomes possible. Through 
careful analysis of present practice the studoit is led to make omimit- 
ments to changed behavior. He is then helped to explore the implicar 
tions of his commitment and given help in designing the most effective 
means of achieving the desired ends. Subsequmt class sessions provide 
evidence of the extent to which the (dannsd behavior was carried out 
Future conferences omtinue the analysis and provide for increasingty 
ai^iropriate commitments. 

If the student teaching experience is to reach its full potential as 
a means of providing the neo{ffiyte teacher with an opportunity to learn 
from experience, imiu'oved means must be found to enable him to 
adiieve the desired learning. One productive directira for practice and 
research would seem to be the systematic analysis of teaching behavior 
during the planned supervismy conference. 
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Part VI 



The Building Approach to Student Teaching 

Elmer J. Schacht 

Assistant to the Dean, College of Education 

Wayne State University 



The building approach to student teaching is a flexible program 
that will provide an individualized student teaching experience for each 
prospective teachw. It is basically a form of team supervision that 
utilizes the full resources of a school staflf in conjunction with the 
supervising personnel from the college. The b uilding approach is a 
truly coojperative school-ccfllege partnership with a close professional 
relationship that indudes cooperative (flanning of structure, pdides, 
[flaconent, selection of supo^ing teachers, supervisicm, and evalua- 
tion. It is designed to provide the maximum amount of individualization 
of the student teaching experience. The pattern which has emerged is 
one that insures continuity despite changes in personnel. Thus far, 
only elementary school student teachers have been included in die 
building approach. 

The building approach to student teaching has been developed 
within the framework and principles that are prerequisites to the center 
approach to student teaching. Thus, it is under the gennal guidance 
a coordinating group, called the Teaching Campus Coordinating 
Onmcil. This Council is responsible for the general policies and opera- 
ti(Mi the center. The memboship of this Council mcludes a college 
advisor (a graduate faculty member), the school advisor (the directm- 
or coOTdinatOT (rf elementary education), the college supervisors, ^nd 
the jnincipals of the elementary schools in \^ch ^dent teachers arc 
placed. 

The Council meets ^arterly and at the call of the chairman who 
is selected by the Council members from among the inincipals. 

Functioning under the general guidance of the Council are the 
Building Supervisory Teams. Each Building Supervisory Team includes 
the principal of that particular elementary school, the college advisor, 
the school advisor, the college supervisors, and the teachers in that 
building udio at that particular time are supervising student teachers. 
The Building Supervisory Teams determine student teaching policy 
omsistent with the Coordinating Council policy for the entire center. 
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In the building approach student teachers are assigned to a build- 
ing rather than to a supervising teacher. Assignment within the building 
is detei^ined by the Building Supervisory Team. This Team, under 
the chairmamhip of the principal, meets four times each quarter (more 
frequently if needed) to evaluate the professicmal growth of each 
student teacher and plan appropriate experiences to promote further 
growth. 

All of the members of the staff in a building are encouraged to 
make their particular professional strengths and skills available to the 
student teaching program. With the full resources of the staff available 
to provide the kinds of experiences that will enable each student to 
develop his potential to the maximum, the Building Supervismy Team 
can exercise much latitude in designing the experience of a particular 
student teacher. A student teach^ may remain with one supervising 
teacher in one classroom in the conventional manner for his entire 
student teaching experiencej he may remain with cme teacher for part 
of the day and work with one or more other teachers for the remainder 
of the day; another may work in a team teaching situatimi; while still 
other students may have relatively short periods of experience with 
special teachers. The progress of each student teacher and his needs 
as seen by the Building Team determine the kinds of experience which 
will be scheduled. 

In this approach to student teaching, the college supervisor 
o^rves the student teacher throughout the quarter, working directly 
udth the student teacher and the teacher who is in the rede of super- 
vising teacher at any particular time. His analyses of observed behavior 
and those of the supervising teacher are shaj ed with the members of 
the Building Supervisory Team as they meet to assess areas of strength 
and weakness and to determine those experiences deemed best for each 
student teacher. 

The Building Supervisory Team not only evaluates the progress 
of each of the student teachers in the building periodically, but is also 
responsible for the final evaluation. The final meeting each quarter 
resulte in a written, narrative evaluation for each student that is a 
candid picture of the level of his achievement and teac hing skill in 
classroom situations as seen from the several vantage points represented 
on the Building Team. 

The following points are emerging as characteristics of the build- 
ing approach as it matures. 

A continuous, flexible, and individual program is insured for each 
student 

A much greater variety of experiences is available to enrich and 
give depth to the student teaching program of each student. 

The role and responsibility of each of the team participants are 
becoming clarified. This is particularly true for the principal whose 
t>le is unique in this approach. 
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With the complete involvement of a building staff, a greater com- 
mitment to teacher education is exhibited. 

Building Supervisory Team meetings hold great potential fm: 
in-service educaticm. 

The depth and quality of analysis of the teaching act is becoming 
appreciably more professional. 

Q)llege personnel are becoming more involved in the public schods 
in othtt* ways than in the student teaching program. 

Public school personnel are becoming more involved in the pro- 
grams of the college. 

The building approach to student teaching is certainly not the 
soluticMi to all of the problems inherent in student teaching. However, 
it seems to be a way in which school and college persmmel can coopera- 
tively work together to provide a more effective and appropriate program 
for student teachers. 



Part VII 



Team Supervision 

G. Bradley Segar, Jr. 

Assistant Professor of Education 
University of Pittsburgh 



From the point of view of school-university partnerships in super- 
vision, this decade may well be called the soaring sixties. Videotape 
recording, computer analysis of data, and the beginnings of a theory 
of supervision have combined to create new and exciting possibilities 
for classroom supervision. The spread of team teaching and the increas- 
ing pressure for modem curricula and teaching methods have resulted 
in a dramatically increased demand for a quantity and quality of class- 
room supervision surpassing what most school districts and universities 
have traditionally provided. Team supervision is one way in which that 
demand can be and is being met. 

Quite naturally, innovations in classroom supervision have ap- 
peared first in programs for preparing new teachers, in school systems 
that have been reorganized to offer team teaching or nongraded classes, 
and in schools and universities that have become partners in research 
on teaching. Let us see how team supervision can make a useful con- 
tribution in each of these areas. 

The preparation of new teachers can be accomplished in a great 
many ways, some undoubtedly superior to others. No matter how this 
preparation is achieved, one of the major goals of the teacher education 
program is that the new teacher develop a professional identity. He 
must come to think of himself as a teacher, not merely as a student 
of teaching. Therefore, most such programs emphasize student teaching 
as a means of developing professional identity. The chief danger in 
student teaching is that the teacher may learn to teach badly rather 
than well. Consequently, more supervision is provided at this stage of 
his teaching career than he is likely to receive at any other time. 

Supervision of beginning teachers is extremely difficult to do well 
for several reasons. First, there is no general agreement concerning 
what is good teaching and what is not. Second, the changes a student 
must make in developing a professional identity often require majcv 
adjustments in the teacher’s perception of himself as a person and in 
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his perception of the effects of his actions on other people. Third the 
new tocher is usually ignorant of so many things that are important 
m ^hmg that he tends to be overwhelmed by the number of things 
to be le^ed all at once when he begins to teach. He is likely to 
become de^ndent on the college supervisor, master teacher, or super- 
^mg teacher for suggestions and for evaluations of his progress. Such 
de^ndence interferes with the new teacher’s development of skillg in 
self-evaluation and in self-direction in fftarhi ng, 

Team supervision can make a contribution to the removal of each 
of these obstacles. When more than one person is involved in super- 
vision of the new teacher, tlifferent opinions of what constitutes good 
teaching can be discussed more freely than when only one person 
supervises. If the new teacher becomes a part of a supervision team 
tMt works with another new teacher, he becomes more aware of the 
adjustmente in perception that are called for in new teachers and may 
m^ase his motivation to make adjustments in his own perceptions. 
When he sees that other new teachers share many of his problems and 
face other problems he has already solved or been immune to, he may 
learn to accept his successes and failures more realistically. By observ- 
mg other teachers as a member of a supervision team, the new teacher 
has o^rtunities to develop skills in observation and analysis of teach- 
mg. These skLUs wiU be useful to him when he discusses his own 
teachmg with members of a supervision team. As the new teacher 
learns some of the supervisor’s skills in the analysis of teaching he 
pr^ares himself to enter the dialogue of supervision as a colleague 
rather toan as an inferior. Thus, he assumes more responsibility for 
the walysis of his own teaching and for planning improvement in his 
te^hmg, Md he becomes more autonomous and better able to evaluate 
critically the suggestions offered by the supervision team. 

When school systems are reorganized to offer team teaching or 
nongraded classes, even the experienced teachers need additional train- 
^s**P®>^ision. Team teaching, by its very structure, suggests 
^sibmties for team supervision. In team teaching the responsibility 
for planning, instruction, and evaluation is closely shared by a group 
of teachers or by a group of teachers and a supervisory team leader. 
It IS logical that each member of the team share in the responsibility 
for supervision of the work of the entire tesun. 

In a nongraded organization there is likely to be much movement 
of pupils among groups based on individual needs and achievements. 
Consequently, there is Ukely to be a greater need for joint planning 
and jomt evaluation in a nongraded organization than in a graded 
o^pnization. Team supervision is a logical structure for supervision 
whenever teachers plan and evaluate together. It can be especially 
helpful when teachers are learning new roles. 

Few teachers are prepared to conduct research in their classrooms. 
Only a minority of teachers can interpret and evaluate research satis- 
factorily. Unfortunately, there are even many supervisors who lack 
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understanding of an experience in educational research. Because team 
supervision provides for role specialization among the team members, 
it may be possible to include on every supervision team at least one 
member who is competent to conduct, interpret, and evaluate educa- 
tional research in such a way that the research will be of real benefit 
to teachers with whom the supervision team works. 
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Part VIII 



The Clinical Professor and Joint Appointments 

John Suttle 

Associate Professor of Education 
University of Oregon 



The purpose of this presentation is to examine the concepts of 
clinical professor and joint appointments in the context of cooperative 
school-KX)llege ventures. Specifically, it is designed to raise questions 
and issues. The topic will be approached from two directions: the 
teacher education program and the organizational position. 

Teacher Education 

One way to bring joint appointments into focus is to view them 
from the perspective of institutional responsibilities for the educatimi 
of the teacher. Much of the professional literature during the past 
decade has been devoted to the idea that the preparation of teachers 
is a joint responsibility of the college and the public schools. Unfortu- 
nately, in many cases the acceptance of joint responsibility has been 
more verbal than actual. At least part of the difficult arises from the 
meaning given to the concept of “joint responsibility.” 

Robert Bush^* has separated the teacher education program into 
the following components: (a) general, liberal education; (b) special- 
ized knowledge in a particular subject-matter discipline; (c) relevant 
knowledge from behavioral sciences; (d) relevant knowledge from the 
humanities and sciences; (e) application to role of school in society; 
(f) educational applications of behavicnal sciences; (g) educaticmal 
application to school curriculum and method; and (h) practice. Items 
(e), (f), and (g) are normally considered the professional education 
(diase of the teacher’s preparation. During this phase he is developing 
professional attitudes, acquiring knowledge needed for making teaching 
decisions, and identifying appropriate teaching behaviors. The teacher 
draws upon all aspects of his preparatory program during the period 



i*Bush, Robert N. “A Schema for Teacher Education.” Teacher Education: 
A Reappraisal. (Edited by Elmer R. Smith) 1962. pp. 183-95. 
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of practice, synthesizing them as he attempts to develop the highest 
degree of skill possible. Regarding practice (Item h) Bush states: 

Here in practice the embryo teacher, under the direct a nd 
continuing supervision of experienced masters, begins to teach, 
to apply what he has learned. In the beginning, this practice takes 
place mainly under the aegis of the college and university, and 
under as^ nearly ideal conditions as possible. Gradually as the 
neophyte’s skill becomes more established, he moves his practice 
out into the regular arena of school life in the community. Over 
a period of time the main responsibility for preparation moves 
from the collegiate institution to the school where the beginning 
prartitioner is employed. Thus a third phase of the program of 

teacher education begins and continues as long as the teacher 
teaches.” 

There is a gradual shift in responsibility for teacher education as 
the teacher moves throug^ the preparation program— from almost 
complete college responsibility to a joint college-school respo ns ibility 
to a school responsibility. Difficulties arise concerning how, when, and 
to what degree responsibility phases from one agency to the other. 
For example, during student teaching who is responsible for providing 
mawmally effective supervision? Who should shoulder the financial 
burden— the college, the school district, or as L. O. Andrews recom- 
mends, the state or nation? 

Joint responsibility during the practice phase of the preparation 
program has created a need for joint appointment. The “clinical pro- 
fessor is one such arrangement. Quotation marks are placed around 
clinical professor because of the use of the term in the context of joint 
appointments of public schools and colleges. It so happens that two 
colleges in Oregon have “clinical professors” who are appointed jointly. 
Each is a different arrangement, however, and both are dissimilar to 
James B. Conant’s concept of the position. As I understand Conant’s 
idea of a cUnical professor, this person might hold a joint appointment, 
but he is more likely to hold appointments in different departments or 
schools within a university rather than an appointment with a public 
school and a university. One of the difficulties in discussing “clinical 
professors” in this presentation is caused by different conceptualizations 
of toe position. As a matter of fact, after examining the role of the 
clinical professor at the University of Oregon, some are apt to say that 
he is nothing more than a resident coordinator. We may progress 
further if we consider joint appointments as our concern rather than 
focussing on the clinical professor as such, except as he is part of a 
school-college cooperative venture. 



Ibid,, p. 194 . 
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Joint Appointments os on Organizational Position 

One means of looking at joint appointments is as an organizational 
position. Organi^tion should facilitate achieving the objectives of a 
tocher preparation program. Examination of problems arising in a 
given orpnizational setting can give clues to organizational change and 
redefimtion of roles. To illustrate, let me use the University of Oregon 
M an example. During the past several years, university faculty has 
become aware of the lack of high quality supervision in student teach- 
ing. An excellent classroom teacher is not necessarily a good supervisor 
^m^tence in supervisory skiUs can be learned, but the provisions for 
^ectively creatmg a setting for the acquisition of these skills have not 
been satisfactorily developed. 

Another difficulty associated with the student teaching phase of 
teacher education programs resides in the fact that supervisors from 
both the school and the university have assumed responsibility for the 
^velopment of the prospective teacher’s competence. Difficulties arise 
mm ffie lack of clear role definition of those involved. Supervisors 
from both institutions are assuming the role of “shaping” the prospec- 
tive teacher’s behavior. In this situation it is not uncommon for one 
su];wrvisor to observe and decide upon one approach to helping the 
student while another supervisor is pursuing a different means. The 
two supervisors may have equally good approaches; they simply may 
be tekmg different routes toward the same goal. When this occurs, 
confosion may weU result for the one being helped. The student 
wonders whose suggestions he should foUow. Most likely, since teach- 
mg IS such a complex activity, the two supervisors are looking at dif- 
ferent aspects of the teaching act and attempting to provide help. The 
questimi arises of how many aspects of the teacher’s behavior can be 

workea on at the same time without confFjsing and frustratine the 
prospective teacher. ® 

Because of the lack of clear definition of the roles to be assumed 
by the university supervisor and the supervising teacher, each may 
assume that the other is looking after certain aspects of ffie student’s 
development. It is not infrequent that one hears the supervising teacher 
ask, What does the University of Oregon expect of me? 

Yet a further factor clouds the situation with two supervisors 
working to up^de the student’s teaching ability, and that is the threat 
to the supervising teacher arising from the university supervisor’s 
entrance upon the scene. This threat seems to grow out cf the fact 
that the university has the basic responsibility for the education of 
prospective teachers and therefore has a highly competent staff steeped 
in theoretical knowledge. Consequently, the public school teacher may 
feel that the university staff member coming into the situation may 
observe something which is theoretically poor teaching. While most 
umversity supervisors attempt to guard against behavior that may 
threaten the teacher, feelings of insecurity, seem to prevail. 
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A number of alternative solutions were examined in the light <A 
the realiQr of our setting and a joint appointment — a “clinical [H'ofes- 
SOT*’ — ^was the end product. The specifics of the OTganization can be 
examined elsewhere.*^ The point here is that a change in organization — 
the creation or elimination of positions and the redefinition of roles — 
can be a means of faciUtating the achievement of objectives. A jbint 
appointment for the sake of a joint appointment is of little value. The 
joint appointment must be developed because it meets the needs of the 
oiganization. 

While the discussion thus far has considered the problems of 
teacher educatiem from the college viewpoint, it must not be forgottra 
that the joint appointment is a position in two organizations. Jo int 
appointments also must serve the needs of the public school organiza- 
ti(Mi. Additional problems and issues arise from the fact that the joint 
appointment position is a part of two separate organizations. Each 
orga nizat ion has its own set of objectives, and althou^ the objectives 
may be overlapping and mutually supportive of each other, the college 
and the puUic schools diffn on the priemty of emphasis th^ give to 
COTtain objectives. 



The Task Ahead 

These brief mnarks are not meant to be a definitive analysis of 
Ac U^Mc joint appointments and clinical professOT; raAer, Ae hope 
is that Acy serve as a begitming point in identi^ng and thinUng 
through scHne ol Ae problems and issues Aat surround this area. Joint 
responsibihty of collets and public schools for teacher ed ucation is 
an established fact in our world today; consequmtly, it behooves us 
to explore Ae joint appointment as a means of mating Ac cooperative 
vmture maximally pi^uctive. 



t*Scrivner, A. W. and others. **Actioa Programs of Inservke Fdocation." Forty- 
Fifth Yearbook of the Association for Student Teaching. 1966. pp. 87-91. 
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Designing Effective Internships 
In Teocher Education 



Harrison Gardner 
Assistant Pfofessof of Education 
Purdue University 



The Development of Internships 

The ^oblems encountered by neophyte professionals and the 
^i^ds of social and scientific changes, together with a severe teacher 
notice, have led to innovations in teacher education {M-ograms. Many 
of th^ new programs require five or more years for completion, 
mcluding a period of paid internship. 

J**l?*“*^^ of Arts in Teaching (MAT) is one type of five-year 

designed to recruit teachers in 
se^daiy eduction and improve the preparation of teachers. The 
MAT can probably be said to be, as Paul Woodring stated: 

The first pr gram for high school teachers that rests upon 
s^e clear-cut assumptions about high school teaching is distinct 
tom . both elementary and college teaching. Those who designed 
the propam rejected the college-teacher theory that academic 
scholarship is the only essential for teachers. They also rejected 
the twchers-college view that a program for secondary teachers 
should be similar to that for elementary teachers, but with a little 
more emphasis on the major.»» 

i-K.. Seneral, these programs require four years of some land of 
liber^ studies, mcludmg a strong academic major, plus a fifth year 
co^isting in ^ of professional courses or seminars and an internship 
and m part of academic specialization at the graduate level. 

Most of the current teacher education internships in the United 

decades; a large percentage 
follow the MAT pattern. OAer internship programs were designed 
primarily to extend the profession! laboratory experience, during which 

** ? Unifying Theory of Teacher Education," 

YoA* Ha^?X Row^ 1962 ^^ NeW 



the teacher candidate could assume greater professional lesponsil^ty 
than during student teaching. Within this arrangement the student was 
provided an extended, supervised practice period during which he could 
api^y and test theoretical insists. 

fa a paper prepared for delivery at a National TEPS Conference, 
Shaplin outlined several interests and signiQcant characteristics of 
teacher education internships developed during the last ten years: 
(a) the intern has greater responsibility when he is teaching, but has 
less ^professional preparation fen- intern teaching; (b) the intern spends 
less time teaching due to a heavy course load; (c) the internship is 
not a sequel to professional preparati<Mi — ^it is the very essence of the 
preparation; (d) the internship is an alternative to traditional teacher 
education, not a culminati(Mi; (e) and the programs are apparently 
based on the academic structure of the college and the nature (rf its 
rdaticMiship with the local schods. 



The Structure of Internships 

Currrat intern, fifth-year, and MAT programs fdlow the same 
general pattern in fae number of credits to be earned and the length 
of the total experience. But, within this general pattern, a very wide 
variety of experiences are jM’ovided. Most of these [x^ograms consist 
of two sununers and an intervening academic year Iteycmd the bach- 
elor’s degree, with the intemsliip included during a part, or all, of the 
academic year. 

During the first summer any one, or a combination, of the follow- 
ing courses and professional experiences may be included during the 
beginning phase of the fifth-year internship: (a) orientation to teaching 
and the internship operation; (b) observation-participation in a dem- 
(mstration summer school; (c) three to nine credits in an arad^mir 
teadiing area; (d) three to nine credits in professional educatimi 
(c) observati(Mi-participation-student teaching in a sununer 
school program (in only a few programs); (f) observation-participa- 
ticMi, but no student teaching, in a university laboratory school; or 
(g) very limited student teaching. Some of the institutions providing 
prt^essicmal labcxatoiy experiences also hold a weekly seminar designed 
to relate theory and classroom experiences. This first phase (rf these 
programs varies in length from <xie or two weeks to a full s ummer term. 

During the following academic year, the student is placed in a 
school for one semester or a full year, fa most cases, he has a reduced 
teaching load of one-half to four-fifths that of a full-time teacher, fa 
a few teacher education programs the intmis teach only one hour per 
day during me first of a four-semester internship, and a few prog rams 
require full-time teaching during a full year of internship. The interns 
receive a salary based on the begiiming teacher’s salary, paid by the 
local public schoerf or a supporting foundation. Supervision of interns 
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is provided by persons in a variety of positions in the local public 
schools: teachers, administrators, regular supervisors, or specialists (in 
a minimum of cases) who have received special preparation in super- 
vision of interns. In a few cases, those responsible for supervision have 
been granted free time to assume this responsibility. The sponsoring 
teacher education 'nstitution also provides supervision of interns, but 
often only a minimum number of visits are made to the schools where 
interns are assigned. 

During the second summer of enrollment, following the internship, 
the student normally completes the lequirements for a master’s degree 
and/or a teaching credential. This usually requires the completicxi of 
six to twelve credit hours in the student’s major academic area or in 
professional education. 

Another type of internship in teacher education has been estab- 
lished within the last decade: a five-year sequence leading to a teaching 
credential and the bachelor’s degree. Other types of internships exist 
but are not common. 



The Development of a Unifying Theory 

Diversity and variety in program design as a manifestation of 
adequate flexibility is a strength, especially when the need for program 
innovation is great. However, r..ttay teacher education institutions have 
been experimenting with intemsii;ps for ten years or more. Today there 
is a need for stability and program improvement to establish a basic 
design for internships in teacher education which is most effective and 
within which alternative and innovative methods, procedures, and prac- 
tices can be utilized in the interest of program improvement. To aid 
in achieving this. The Association for Student Teaching appointed a 
Commission on Internships in Teacher Education. An initial step taken 
by the Commission was to develop a definition on teacher education 
internships. The working definition under consideration is as follows: 

The internship in teacher education is an integral part of the 
professional preparation of the teacher candidate, having been 
preceded by successful observation-participation and student teach- 
ing experiences in a school classroom; is planned and coordinated 
by the teacher education institution in cooperation with one or 
more schoob; during which the intern is (a) contracted by and 
paid by a local school board, (b) assigned a reduced teaching load 
for a school year, (c) enrolled in college courses that parallel his 
professional experience, and (d) supervised by a highly competent 
teacher employed by the cooperating school who is recogniz^ fcH* 
his supervisory capacity and assigned released time to devote to 
the supervision of intmis, and by a college supervisor who 
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makes periodic observations and works closely with the school 

supervisor.^® 

Before this definition is accepted by those responsible for devel- 
ojMng and modifying teacher preparation programs, certain problems, 
issues, and concerns must be resolved. The following controversial 
points need discussimi and clarification. 

1. Should the internship be preceded by well-defined professional 

laboratory experiences? 

a. What kinds of experience and how much? 

b. Need the intern have completed a sequential program of 
professional studies and clinical experiences over a three- 
or four-year period of time prior to the internship? 

2. What kinds of relationships between teacher educaticm institu- 
tions and schools facilitate internship programs? 

a. Are new kinds of arrangements needed, c hang in g tradi- 
tional roles and responsibilities of institutions and schools 
designing and implementing programs? 

b. What kinds of preliminary discussions, planning, and agree- 
ments between schools and institutions are needed to 
facilitate internships? 

c. Who should assume major supervisory responsibilities? 

d. Should the university supervisor provide direct supervision 
equivalent to that of the school supervisor? 

e. Should the supervisor have special professional preparation? 

f. What kinds of arrangements will facilitate screening of both 
interns and school supervisors as the program progresses? 

g What types of assistance should the university provide 
supervisors, interns, and the school during the internship 
period? 

h. What kinds of licensing or certification arrangements are 
desirable for interns? 

i. How much released time should the school supervisor 
receive to work with interns? 

j. How much salary should the intern and school supervisor 
receive? Who should pay their salary? 

k. What kinds of experiences should the intern teacher receive 
in the school to which he is assigned? 

3. How can thecn^tical studies be related most meaningfully to 

internship experiences? 

a. What areas of knowledge, kinds of college courses, and 



^ AssotMtion for Student Teachipg, Commission on Internships in Teacher Edu- 
cation. **A Woiking Definition of Internships in Teacher Education.” The 
Association, August 1966. 
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professional laboratory experiences should precede the 
teaching internship? 

b. What areas of knowledge, kinds of college courses, and 
other experiences do interns need during the internship 
period? How shall they be related? 

c. What kinds of research studies should be conducted to 
evaluate the internship experience? 

The Task Ahead 

Each of the questions should be given careful consideration in the 
interest of esteblishing a well-defined framework or theory that will 
serve as a guide in the development and improvement of internships 
in teacher education. The task of improving teacher education pro- 
grams can be achieved if those involved will strive toward establishing 
a unifying theory of teacher education and develop a schema for estab- 
lishing desirable relationships between teacher education institutions 
and public schools. 
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Part X 

P>*ostudont Teaching Laboratory Experiences 

E. P. Ort 

Director of Professional Laboratory Experiences 

Indiana State University 



Pi^tudent teaching laboratory experiences will more likely achieve 
their potentially high level of significance when they are pursued w ithin 
a systematic, organized, logically developed frame of reference. Th^ 
need to be based on a sound and consistent rationale. They should 
have a discernible structure and should be closely related to other 
facets of the preservice professional curriculum. In short, they need 
to be conceived, imjdemented, and evaluated in a manm-y not at all 
unlike our best curriculum development processes. 

What do we hope to gain from prestudent teaching laborahMy 
experiences? An easy answer might be “readiness for student teaching, 
of course,” but that does not really give us much direction. In fact, 
taken too literally it might be misleading. We mi^t start with these 
purposes for the student; 

1. Development of sensitivity; to a teacher’s roles; to the needs 
and nature of children; to the nature of lear ning processes and 
the immediate implications for teaching processes that are 
closely related 

2. I^velopment of insight; into each item listed above; into 
himself as a teacher*to-be; into curriculum structure and 
development 

3. Development of teaching skills 

4. R^ement of teaching skills 

5. Change in perception. Perhaps this is a restatement of the 
other ideas, but it seems to be highly related to the process 

of changes in behavior. As such> it can become a tangible 
goal. 

Rather than attempt to expand this list now, let us ask a question. 
Are all these possible in every experience? No! Not only are they not 
possible, but they are not necessary or appropriate in every experience. 
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For example, some experiences may be planned with the purpose of 
introducing a student to the complexities of an elementary classroom^ 
subsequent discussion may help him understand his reactions. Another 
experience might be designed to develop his insight into the growth 
and developmental patterns of adolescents. Neither of these would 
necessarily be concerned with development of teaching skills. My point 
is this: our primary task is to ascertain the purpose of the anticipated 
experience; to set our objectives. 

We have all seen programs that seemed to assume that some 
kind of black magic was at work in all school classrooms. Put a college 
student in such a setting and, “presto,” he automatically soaks up, sees, 
or somehow learns what is happening and what he ought to do to pro- 
vide learning experiences that are at least as good if not better. Surely 
all such programs are dead and buried by now — or are they? They are 
likely to be very much alive when we are content to seek just anything 
as long as it is something that brings students into contact with children. 
Both we and our students need to have a clear understanding of pur- 
poses, and we need to help the students in realizing them — in trying 
to bring meaning to the outcomes of their experiences. 

The list of objectives we could create might be endless, but some 
would have higher significance and relevance. We have to establish 
priorities of objectives and the sequence of attaining them. Having 
accomplished this, we can then try to determine what experiences, 
facilities, and personnel are needed to meet the various objectives. The 
subsequent locating of and arranging for facilities are often exceedingly 
difficult steps, and I do not play down their importance or their com- 
plexity. I, as do many others, spend much of my time in this phase 
of administering a program. Too little time is spent in careful, ana- 
lytical goal-setting before we get mired down in a bog of detailed 
arranging. We cannot afford to let these logistical tails wag the quali- 
tative dog. Many programs never get off the ground, because we worry 
ter soon about just how we will take care of all the details. 

Additional tasks face us. At the risk of skimming over important 
areas tc» lightly, let me simply list them: (a) providing adequate 
supervision, considering differences of both the kind and amount needed 
in various types of experiences; (b) providing periodic opportunities 
for students to analyze their own experiences — ^to examine their per- 
sonal responses to their experiences, (c) encouraging students to reflect 
on the process of synthesizing their changing perceptions; (d) providing 
formal and informal evaluation opportunities for staffs as well as stu- 
dents. These are basic components of effective implementation, and 
each demands our carefiil attention. 

Many kinds of direct experiences are being provided for students. 
Some are undertaken almost by habit; we have had them with us so 
long that we take them for granted without questioning their values. 
New approaches, such as simulation techniques and the use of closed- 
circuit television, have greatly expanded the range of experiences avail- 



able to students. In some cases the more vicarious experiences are 
supplementing those which bring students into direct, personal inter- 
action with children. In other cases they are replacing observation and 
participation. A few research studies have been directed to the question 
of the relative merits of different types of experiences. Other studies 
are now investigating the effects of different amounts of time spent 
and various combinations of types. Progress has been slowed not only 
by a paucity of valid instruments to measure effects but also by our 
lack of clarity in defining our goals in terms of behavioral outcomes. 
Yes, the times are ripe for innovation, but we need to do a better job 
of studying the directions in which innovation should lead. 

Let us look now at our second major concern: developing pro- 
grams of prestudent teaching laboratory experiences as cooperative 
school-college ventures. If success is to be attained, there must be 
mutual confidence and trust between the two institutions. We cannot 
work on the basis that one party is “farming out” some difficult or 
time-consuming part of its job to a minor league team or to a group 
occupying a lower level of status on a professional totem pole. 

It seems reasonable that colleges will want to have their students 
in the best possible learning situations. Should they therefore request 
minimum criteria for the schools and teachers with whom their students 
work? Should they want opportunities for their own staff members to 
visit and consult with students and school personnel? Are these legiti- 
mate concerns for prestudent teaching experiences? Most of us would 
answer “yes.” 

On the other hand, is it reasonable for the schools to expect t'' 
have a functional role in planning and carrying out laboratory expc 
ences? If they are partners, the “yes” seems apparent. 

These are actually some of the same questions we have been asking 
ourselves as we worked with student teaching. Many similar problems 
face us in developing and administering prestudent teaching programs, 
but they are intensified by the sheer weight of greater numbers of 
students. We are working on a broader base and with greater variations 
in curriculum patterns that affect prestudent teaching experiences. 

We create different problems for cooperating schools with the 
greater diversity of experiences we seek. Supervising teachers who 
are familiar with student teachers often seek help to understand better 
the differences between observers/participants and student teachers. As 
a result, our communication and supervision problems take on addi- 
tional dimensions of complexity. Colleges and schools can find their 
staffs heavily involved in planning and coordination, both of which are 
expensive in time, energy, and facilities. Continued growth toward 
coordinated programs demands a high degree of commitment by all 
concerr.ed. It apparent that we cannot afford to ignore the need 
(a) to develop greater efficiency, and (b) to weigh carefully the 
values we can actually effect through prestudent teaching laboratory 
experiences. 
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Here are several questions that might be considered. Each repre- 
sents a fundamental issue that has to be resolved. 

1. How does a student actually profit from pre-student teaching 
laboratory experiences? How are behavioral changes effected? 

2. How much experience is needed? In which stage(s) of the 
college curriculum should they occur? 

3. How do we organize our college staff, resources, and energies 
so that we can efficiently plan objectives and implement pro- 
grams? How do we relate a series of experiences so that a 
pattern of planned scope, sequence, and continuity can be 
provided? 

4. What kinds of cooperative school-college ventures are likely 
to be most productive? How do we ascertain our program’s 
effectiveness? What behavioral changes can we expect in 
students? 

5. What are the individual and mutual roles that the colleges 
and the schools need to assume? What kinds and degrees of 
responsibility does each take in (a) planning, (b) implement- 
ing, (c) supervising, and (d) evaluating? 

6. How do we overcome the major logistical and administrative 
problems? How do the differences in colleges and school com- 
munities affect these problems? 

It is obvious that people working in different situations will not 
deal with these issues in the same way. Immediate problems will differ. 
Facilities, curricula, and even purposes may vary. It seems essential 
therefore that we focus on those areas which can help us clarify our 
respective goals and bring into clearer perspective our needs for inte- 
grated programs of pre-student teaching laboratory experiences. 



Part XI 



Continuing Teacher Education 

Bill J. Fulleiiton 

Professor of Education 
Arizona State University 



What Is Continuing Teacher Education? 

Continuing teacher education is a term sdiich c(miv^s the thought 
that there are comprehensive involvements of. personnel and institutions 
with broadly conceived programs for developing the competence of 
in-sovice teachers. Continuing teacher education invcdves elementary 
and secondary schods, colleges, univmsities, and odier ap|m^»iate 
agencies in partnoships wherein their persotmel {dan for the improve- 
ment of educational programs through the professional growth of the 
sdKxrf staff. A teacher’s i»ofessional preparation does not terminate 
vdien his first degree has been earned or when he recdves his first 
teadiing certificate. In retrospect, most teachos would that thdr 
professional competence is just, at this point, being challmiged! 

What Are the Purposes of Continuing Teacher Education? 

Good schools can always be better, and competent teachers can 
always improve. Essentially, continuing teacher education exists to 
meet the challenge of providing an increasin^y better education for 
the students in the schools. There is an urgent need for teachers to be 
famil ia r with relevant research and recent developments in educatiotL 
Th^ must see the implications of the findings and developments for 
application in their classrooms. There is also a need fw teachers to 
r^ne their teaching skills. 

Who Becomes Involved in Continuing Teacher Education? 

All professicmal perscmnel in dementary and secondary schods, 
colleges, and universities may be involved, along with personnel frcMn 
other appropriate edivcational agencies. In current favor is the concept 
that a college or uni^/ersity, as a total institution, has faculty with skills 
and spedal knowledge which can be properly channeled at approfniate 
times to help persoimel at all elementary and secemdary schod kvels. 
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What Guiding Principles Prevail in Continuing Teacher Education? 

The first, and perhaps the most important, ininciple diould be 
that continuing teacher education programs must be related directly 
to the individuals involved. 

Seccmd, the relationships between persmmel and institutions — 
utdleg^, umversities, and other educational agencies — must racourage 
experimentation, creative teaching, and critical thinting. 

A third guiding principle is that leadership must be encouraged, 
mirtured, shared, and recognized as both an opportunity and a responti- 
Ufity by all monbos of the continuing teacher educatiim team. 

Fourth, teachers, administrators, prrrfessors, and others must have 
a feding of successful accranplishment about their continuing teacher 
educatkm activities. They must be involved in and informed about 
the progress being made. They must believe that the program is worth- 
while and that th^ have ]dayed a significant role in making it so. 



What Trends Appear to be Emerging in Continuing 
Teacher Education? 

Teachers are becoming more involved in planning the c on tent ci 
continuing teacher education programs. Their performance in rdes as 
nmnbns oi conti n u ing teaclm' education conunittees, as emer ging 
leadm, and as pmons in status leadership positions hu been exoep- 
tionalfy well-icoeived and mflumtial in hd|nng to upgrade and improve 
tile competmce of teadiers and administrators. 

Anotho’ trend is the cooperative invdivement activities admein 
the elementary ^ secondary schod teachers and administratcns utilize 
odlege and universiQr perso^el, focilities, and programs. In some 
states, the demand tx continuing teacher educatkm expoiences has 
been so overadielming that collies and universities have frequentty 
bem unaltie to meet the requests of elemmtary and secondary schordi 
One result has been that institutions in some oi these states have utilized 
e du ca ti onal television with greater meaning and purpose in their coopn’- 
ative attempts to meet the needs of expoienced teachers. 



What Continuing Teacher Education Program Is an Example? 

Dcdiaty^ indicates tiiat the Carnet Corporation of New Yoric 
in cooperation with the Portland, Or^on, public schools is responsible 
to jdannmg a program of continuing teacher education to all teadiers 
in the school district on a long-term basis. By 1965, 100 courses and 
woficshops had been developed to meet the needs of the Portland 
teachms. The schoed district rdies mainty on outstanding Portland 



21 Doherty, A^ctor W. “SometluQg New In In-Service Education: Portland’s 
Cam^ Program.” American School Board Journal 150:31; May 1965. 
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teachers to lead and staff the ccMitinuing teacher education program. 
However, cooperative relationships with Oregon institutions of higher 
education and representative college and univosity faculty members 
have resulted in their helping to develop and teach special courses and 
workshops. College faculty members also serve as advisors and con- 
sultants to the public school teachers who teach the continuing teacher 
education courses. 



Why Does Continuing Teacher Education Make a Difference? 

Continuing teacher education programs enhance the caliber of 
teaching in specific school buildings or systems. They focus on prob- 
lems recognized and selected by local staff members. Staff members 
not only select topics on which they will work, they also map the plan 
of attack and control the direction of movement At their invitation, 
personnel from other institutions and agencies join with them in con- 
ducting continuing teacher education programs. The resulting coopoa- 
tively planned programs may range from courses offered, with acad emi c 
credit, by nearby colleges to more informal workshops with few, if any, 
outsiders. A typical plan evolves with representatives of colle^, state 
departments, and professional organizations as consultants. Continuing 
teacher education is not something done to school staffs. It is a pro- 
gram of self-improvement selected, planned, and led by them. The 
opportumty for coUe^ and other agencies to join with schools in 
cooperatively developing vital new programs is endless, so long as that 
basic premise remains uppermost 



Part Xn 



In-Service Education of Supervising 
Teachers ond College Supervisors 

Edward L. Rubian 
Chairman, Professional Laboratory Experiences 
Northern Michigan Univeruty 



Selection and prqKiration of supervising teachers and cdlege supo’- 
visofs are significant fnctaa in the devdofunent sound studoit 
teaching programs. The classroom teachers, schod administratois, 
and ccdlege faculQr uiio are assuming new and unique responsibilities 
in the teachor educatkm partnership must be i»ovkted with sofdiisti- 
cated, wdl-otganized experimces udiich will oihance those undmstand- 
ings and paceptkns which may reasonably assure die competence 
necessary f<v effective supoinskm. 

The concept in-service education gain* meaning when several 
basic assumptions are identified. First, there are special «1rilh and 
undostandings necessary effective supervision whidi can be acquired 
diroagh education and experiences. Seomd, in-service education pro- 
grams can be designed vdiich give substance to a ccmcept of enli ghtene d, 
^fecdve supervision. 

Supovisors (ff student teadiing must understand concqits of 
learning and devdc^ment unique to the age group to which most 
cdl^ studoits belong Supervisors must also gain a dear undo^ 
standing of their rdes in the total teacher education program. 

They must have a thorou^ understanding of the prind]^ oi 
teadiing and be aUe to denumstrate than while being observed by 
anotha adult They need to be persons who have confidence in their 
aUlity. Yet thqr must also be aUe to identify their own weaknesses 
and shortccmiings, as well as their stroigths. 

Rounding out this brief descripticm, supervisors of student teachers 
have the responsibility for evaluating the work of a novice teadia, 
while helping him readi his full potential. This dimension of evalua- 
tion can present a major proUon. The close perscmal rdaticmship 
tiiat devd(^ between supervises and student teadieis as th^ wek 
togetha can make it difficult to keep evaluation on a professional basis. 

This descriptkm identifies cotain types of knowledge, understandr 
ing and skill tiiat individuals who would guide the growth prospec- 
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tive teachers should possess. Supervisors of student teachers should 
qualify for the title “master in the profession.” 

The knowledge, understanding, and skill that supervisors of stu> 
dent teachers should possess are, of course, objectives of in-service 
education experiences. They are, in part, drawn from the 1966 AST 
Yearbook and relate themselves to a process ratiier than a program. 
In this light, the in-service education program is a means to the end, 
not the end itself. 

In addition to his supervisory responsibilities, the college super- 
visor serves as a consultant to the supervising teacher. The college 
supervisor has the task of providing the continuing professional leader- 
ship which will enhance the supervising teacher’s participation in the 
studrat teaching program and his opportunity to achieve success. It is 
to these ends that preparatory programs and in-service education 
experiences for the college supervisor should be directed. 

In recent publications related to in-service education of teacher 
education personnel, the outstanding contribution, in my opinion, is a 
demonstration that realistic and effective in-service education programs 
are a result of cooperative planning by the three institutions which 
share the respcmsibility for teacher education: the college, the cooper- 
ating school, and the state department of education. In too many cases, 
in-service programs for supervisors of student teachers have limite d 
success, bemuse we have b^n unwilling or unable to utilize the com- 
bined resources and skills of these three institutions for program devel- 
opment at the grass roots level. 

Recent AST publications, which identify skills and understandings 
needed for supervision, provide valuable criteria for selection. For 
those who are responsible for developing in-service experiences for 
supervising teachers and college supervisors, these lists of skills and 
understandings are not adequate in themselves. They are behavioral 
descriptions and surface manifestations of attitudes and unders tanding s , 
but they do not identify those experiences which cause people to behave 
as described. Skills and understandings, once identified, should provide 
clues for program planning, and become the goals. The task is to 
develop suitable means for reaching these goals. It is theref(M:e neces- 
sary to develop a psychological and philosophical rati(Miale upcm which 
to develop in-service education experiences that may produce effective 
supovision. 

The jM'oblem is that neither good teaching nor good supervisiem 
is a direct function of certain methods rather than others. One cannot 
assume that methods used by the expert can be or should be taught 
directly to beginners. The effectivraess of the methods is a product 
of the unif leness of personality rather than a set of skills to be employed 
by basically good personalities. Good teaching, good supervision is a 
very personal thing. According to Combs, we may define the effective 
teacher as a unique human being who has learned to use h ims elf effec- 
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lively and efficiently to cany out his own and society’s purposes in 
die education oi othm. 

This is not a new concept This is the now feuniliar psychdogy 
which attempts to explain bdiavior from the internal perc^ons oi 
the person. It regards human beings as unique events in the process 
oi becoming. Structuring in-si^ce education experiences that are 
intmded to change the behavior of those who participate in these 
experimces should be based on this tmet of perceptual psychology: 
**To diange another person’s bdiavior, it is necessary somehow to 
modify his beliefe (and) perceptions. When he sees things differendy, 
he win behave differendy.” 

Whm devdc^nng in-service education expoiences for sup«vising 
teadien and coUege supervisors, it must be remembered that a body 
of knovdedge is necessary for them to perform dfectively in these 
capadties. Effective in-service educatkm programs will, however, focus 
upon providing opportunities fcMT individuals to modify percqitioos of 
thonsdves in relation to their responsilnlities in teacher education. 

In-service education programs, generally, must hdp each super- 
visor find die methods best suited to him, to his purposes, to his task, 
and to the unique populaticms and problons with which he must deal 
on die job. This is not so much a mattn oi teaching af^nopriate 
mediods as ooc oi helping supervisors to discover these mediods. It is 
a question of finding die approaches right fw the supervisor radier 
dian right for supervising. T^ iqiproadi to program [danning places 
anfdiasis upon die self as an instrument. A body of knowledge is vny 
important, but it has meaning only frcnn the perceptions of die sup^- 
visor himwlf . Personal involvement devdops personal meanings and 
commitment without which (nofesskmal supervision is impossible. It 
is this commitment wliidi we sedr to devdop through in-service educa- 
tion programs fm diose who would guide die growth of prospective 
teadim. 

In summary, student teadiing programs of desirable quality cannot 
be adiieved unk» we assist those vdio supervise student teadiers to 
prqKue dmnsdves for this unique responsibility. Af^iropriate in-service 
education programs fw supervisors of studmt teaching must be devd- 
oped by ccmunitted, coc^ierative, active parti^iation Ity personnel from 
sdiods, cdl^es, mid the state. Such cooperative ventures in teacher 
education must focus upon continued growth of supervisors in all dimm- 
sions (ff thdr professional responsilnlities, with special emphasis on 
incieasingfy effective supervision of student teachers. 
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Section VI 

A Look at the Future 

Giant steps and baby steps! The terms remind us of a childhood 
game. They remind us, too, that the winner was not always the one 
who took die greatest number of giant steps. Rather it was he who 
used his steps most wisely, consistently moving ahead short distances 
as well as long, and reaching the goal without being “sent back” for 
lack of watchfulness. 



Dorothy M. McGeoch 



Part I 



Giant Steps and Baby Steps 

Dorothy M. McGeoch 

Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 



The Subcommittee on School-College Relationships in Teacher 
Education came into being in 1962. It was sponsored by The American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and included represmta- 
tives from The Association for Student Teac hing . Subsequently two 
repo^ of cooperative activities involving schools and o^eges were 
published. In 1966, a Workshop-Symposium was sponsored by AACTE 
and AST to make a critical analysis of selected programs and to project 
guidelines for future endeavors. The present volume is based on a 
report of that conference. There is no doubt that the work of the sub- 
mmmittee has constituted the most important effr^rt yet made to gather 

knowledge about, to study, and to jdan for productive partnerships in 
teacher education. 

But the work of the subcommittee does something else. It illus- 
trates the present condition and the direction of needed change in our 
ccMiception of cooperative endeavors. In the makeup of the committee, 
in this report of Joint enterprises, among the participants in the Work- 
shop-Symposium, the teacher preparing institutions are fully repre- 
sented. The school persnonel is not. As token integration has been 
sul^tuted for mmre desirable goals in racial matters, so token partici- 
pation by school personnel still characterizes cooperative ventures in 
teacher education. A partnership of equals is a largely unrealized goal 

But we have begun to know something of what such a partnership 
mig^t look like. Brooks Smith has sketched the major characteristics 
of the nrfe of the schools, the teacher education instituticms, the state 
Rgnncies, wd the professional orgamzaticms. He has also developed 
an illustrative model for collaboration in instruction in teachin g, Imple- 
mmtation of the ideas contained in the modd would go a long way 

toward making legitimate the present illicit relationship described by 
Cogan. ^ 

The emerging programs uhich are reported also illustrate steps 
toward legitimate, if limited, collaboration. Each represents some 
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pioneering procedures and some potential gain in knowledge about 
productive relationships. Together, they are helpful in defining present 
practice as well as in illuminating the limitations under which we now 
operate. 

But present programs, however innovative, cannot provide direc- 
tion for the future. Teacher education is now in the midst of a massive 
reevaluation of every aspect of its purpose and program. New devel- 
opments in the role of schools and teachers, in conceptualization of 
teaching systems, in the analysis of teaching behavior as a basis for 
identifying and oiganizing content, and in the individualization and 
personalization of learning have important suggestions for teacher 
education. Statements by LaGrone, Openshaw, and Combs suggested 
some of these implications. There remains, however, the problem of 
rec(Hiciling a variety of important influences and developing programs, 
including du*ect experiences in the schools, which reflect priorities and 
consistent purposes. 

The forces impinging on teacher education are not limited to those 
which provide a foundation for content and methodology. The direct 
exi^rience aspect of preparing teachers is clearly related to such inno- 
vations in supervision as the use of systems of analysis of teaching 
behavior, team supervision, simulation techniques, micro-teaching 
procedures, and analytical conferencing. These, by themselves, suggest 
new and challenging ways of doing better the job which is alixady 
being done. They offer little guidance in determining the ultimate pur- 
poses to which they may be expected to contribute if used with skill 
and insight. 

More specifically related to the development of cooperative endeav- 
ors are emerging administrative and regulatory developments incl uding 
programs of federal support. These developments have the potential 
for profoundly influencing practice, because, lacking clearcut goals 
and defined policies, all educational institutions are inclined to find it 
convenient to adopt procedures which will be acceptable to regulatcxy 
agencies or eligible for financial support. Certainly increased support 
is necessary for any significant advances in cooperatively developed 
programs. So are carefully developed contractual and adminis trative 
arrangements. They must operate, however, to facilitate, not to deter- 
mine, the development of teacher education in the future. Again, it is 
the defined goal which is important. 

In the statement which completes this report, Margaret Lindsey 
anal3^s some conditions and factors which suggest bases for decisions 
in teacher educaticm and implications for future cooperative decisicms. 
She has sketched an enticing vision of possible forms of close collabora- 
tion which could be of immeasurable value to all omcemed. The 
mountain top is clear above the clouds if we can but develop the wisdom 
and the persistence to find our way through the mists below. 

A definition of roles and functions such as that proposed by Brooks 
Smith represents a major advance. So do some of the developing 
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insights in the foundation areas. But an infinite number of lesser gains 
are also necessary. A continuing analysis of causes of tensions in 
cooperative relations built on Ladd’s perceptive formulation; systems 
for analyzing teacher behavior which provide open criteria for cooperat- 
ing teacher, student, and college supervisor; support for innovative 
new institutional arrangements to facilitate productive joint efforts; 
support, too, for the development of the intermediate models between 
theoretical formulations and practical applications as described by 
Goodlad — all of these contribute to the self-reasoned action which is 
necessary to real progress. 

Giant steps and baby steps! The terms remind us of a childhood 
game. They remind us, too, that the winner was not always the one 
who took the greatest number of giant steps. Rather it was he who 
used his steps most wisely, consistently moving ahead short distances 
as well as long, and reaching the goal without being “sent back” for 
lack of watchfulness. 

As a result of the work of the Subcommittee on School-College 
Relationships in Teacher Education, we have some knowledge of where 
we are, we know something of where our efforts might lead us, and 
we have a variety of clues which suggest the way between. There is 
no smooth path and consistent rate of progress, however. Giant steps 
and baby steps — we need them both. 



Part II 



Speculations on the Future of Teacher 
Education and Cooperative Endeavors 

Margaret Lindsey 

Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 



In the report of a conference held in Santa Barbara on Strategies 
for School Improvement, it is noted that the participant agreed that: 
... the present scene is characterized by a dangerous tendency 
to change haphazardly. . . . We need a method and a progr am 
that will ensure rational change. . . . 

In its simplest sense, change is the substitution of one thing 
for another; but growth, or improvement, assumes a fundamental 
reorganization of thinking, and implies that any resulting chang e 
be self-reasoned action that follows upon intelligent analysis.^ 
Few informed educators would disagree with the notion that there is 
danger in haphazard change, in change for the sake of change. Nor 
would thoughtful persons reject the idea that improvement is the end 
sought by change and that such improvement comes about by rational 
processes. But, as educators, we share with other members of the 
human species in this age a marked tendency to act, to adopt, to revise, 
to reor^nize, to renew, to delete, to innovate, and then to seek to 
rationalize our proposals or our behavior. 

The topic, “Speculations on the Future of Teacher Education in 
Cwperative Endeavors,” appears to call for action proposals that 
might be anticipated in the interest of improving teacher educatitm 
and cooperative endeavors related to it. But the observation by the 
conferees at :>anta Barbara suggests that any proposals for action be 
self-reasoned and follow upon intelligent analysis. In this light, the 
task of this paper is more to provide a beginning analysis and less to 
provide action proposals. 

Just about everything going on in the world has a bearing on some 
dimension of the teacher education program. The current rise in 
existential philosophy; the war in Viet Nam; local, state, national, a nd 

1 Center for Coordinated Education, University of California at Santa Barbara. 

Grow/A: Strategies for School Improvement. The Center, 

1966. p. 5. 
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international politics; conflict in ideologies; the urban ghettos; the labor 
movement; the welfare state; phenomena surrounding the computer; 
the civil rights movement — ^these, and others you could add, all have 
some implications for teacher preparation. Within the limits of this 
paper it is possible to deal only with a selected few of the conditions 
and developments that immediately encompass teacher educators. Three 
areas have been selected as illustrative; they are dealt with in such ways 
as to suggest implications for future cooperative endeavors in the educa- 
tion of teachers. These three areas are (a) the demand for empirically 
tested knowledge as a basis for decisions, (b) a modifled conception of 
teacher education, and (c) emphasis on individuals as persons. 



Emphasis on Empirically Tested Knowledge os a Basis for 
Decisions in Teacher Education 

Education is taking on a new character as a field of study. One 
aspect of this new character is a persistent demand for empirically tested 
knowledge, knowledge on which predictions can be based. It is claimed 
that most of what is now done in teacher education programs is the 
result of tradition, beliefs, values, and armchair reasoning; that com- 
petitive jumping on the band wagon of what is in mode accounts for 
much of what is called “improvement” in programs. Admittedly there 
is some truth to this claim. An either-or position is most unwise, how- 
ever, for values, beliefs, and reflective thinking will always have a place 
in planning programs. Nevertheless, the present demand for validated 
and verified knowledge arises in large part from a lack of confidence in 
decisions that rest on untested hunches, on uncritical transfer of proposi- 
tions from one field to another, and on keeping ahead of the Joneses. 

Certainly scientific inquiry is not the only mode appropriate to 
analytical study of education. Yet, it is essential that education be 
studied in ways which will produce validated predictions about cause- 
effect relationships. It is not that such study has never been attempted. 
The monumental work by Barr and others on teaching effectiveness was 
clearly related to establishing predictions. Such efforts, however, suf- 
fered from inadequate definition of a criterion of effectiveness, from 
^ailure adequately to take into account influential intervening variables, 
from tendency to deal with the problem and its context in global 
terms, and from inadequate research methodologies and tools. Present 
demands for renewed emphasis on scientific study of education are made 
with cognizance of the difficulties and inadequacies of earlier studies 
and of the still unresolved problems that confront contemporary re- 
searchers. 

Finding and Defining the Variables Pertinent to Teacher Education: 

It is neither important nor possible to establish by comparative 
studies the relative merits of four years of preparation as against five 
years, or of some professional preparation as against none prior to 
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aimming tfie trarhmg role, or of liberal aiti cdUcgt prograan as agiimt 
tHidien p rogn M M. Nor is it necesssiy to detennine, evco if it 
were jwfsible, die advantages of one specific pnrfesriooa] sequence over 
anodic. Whed is important is that variables assimird to be wordqr of 
study be defined and that relationships between and among varidUes 
be tested. Whmi bypodiesized relatkmships are subjected to ligoioiis 
and wide tests and found valid, a jnece of empirically tested knoiriedge 
has been produced. Whoi intp^ted widi odiCT tested knovdedge, 
propoutions may be formed vri^ allow predictioos in wlddi con- 
fided can be placed. 

A good deal of what is now done in teacher edocadon is based 
upoa propo si tions, gneraliations, and prindples dud are assumed to 
lutve predive vabe. Voy litde evidde is availaUe, howevnr, on 
dm validily and idiabOiiy of many of diese assomptions. Teacbm 
edneatofs dare no longo' neglect dmir r eqwnsibility for systonatic 
hivesdgation of dm a ss ump tions diat lie back of practice. For exanqde, 
nmeh has been writtai about dm qualities that nuJee a dassr oom teadmr 
an effective gmde for studot teadms, and about bow a cooperating 
teadmr should bdiave in ordm’ to provide for the stodmt dmse caqmii- 
ences presume to contribute to Us guning cont r o l over dm nuuqr 
a^ects of teadrigg What has been writtoi is based bug^ on con- 
d n sion s drawn Irm general observation whUmt benefit of ^jigging 
dm ooflection, systeiiiadc reoordmg, and ana^rsis of data. Noie it is 
dtdided dim aetiow effort be made to ddermine ubat kinds of 
bchmrior on dm pM of a cooperatin g teacher may be predicted to h^ 
iltadent teacher reUeve stat^ ot j ed iv es. If empirically fasted knoud- 
e^ on diis question wne avaflaUe, imidications for dir selection and 
preparation of oooperatmg teadmrs, for ways in wUdi to hc4> sndi 
teadmis study and inqirove didr bdiavior widi stndnt teadmis, and 
for aamssing didr e ff ect iv eness could be extracted. 

Our task in obt aini ng diis usebil knowled^ would fiow aomedung 
Urn ttis. First, a presimied idationdiip behreen a vaiiaHe in dm 
beUmor or person ^ the coopeniting teadm and a stated outcome in 
bdiavior of dm student teadmr would be hypodmsized. It is imp ort ant 
torecQgnnsediatlheadectionofvariaMes to be studied is, in 
measmci, u function of vafams. What one chooses to study is as im- 
portant as dm medmds enqdoyed in dm study. Second, both variaUes 
would be so defined as to nuke it possible to obtain data on dmm, using 
avaddde tods or constructing new tods. Hm importance d diis 
step is often overlooked. Failm to carry on dm desoiptive studies 
nec es sar y for definidvr;, bduvioral statemmts of variaUes ii dm source 
of mndi difficulty in ca rre n t resesrdL Third, armed widi deserbtive 
definirtwB, we wc'^ld proceed to set up a situation in uduch to test our 
hypodiesized rdationship belwea dm independmit variaUe (bduvior 
of coope rating teacher) and dm dqmndmit variaUe (bdiavior of the 
slnd^ teadiCT). Foin^ if our b y podm si s appeared to be valid in oim 
sitnatioii, study of it would be rqiKcated in a rarige of situations to test 
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fuitlicr our findings. On the other hand, if our hunch proved to be 
mvalid, we would be obliged to examine possible factors contributing 
to lack of validity, and to revise the hypothesis and proceed with new 
tests, OT tests in new and differrat situations.^ 

Illustrative of the kinds of hypotheses that might be tested in this 
manner are these: 

If a cooperating teacher engages the student in systematic 
analysis of his verbal behaviOT in asking questions while tp-arhing 
tlw student will increase the numbo* of questiems asked elicit 
higher-level cognitive processes in pupils. 

K a cooperating teacher mgages a student teacher in sys- 
tematic analysis of his behavior as a team member, the student will 
demonstrate improvement in his behaviOT as a team member in 
the student teaching se tting 

If a cooperating teacher engages in guided analysis of his 
veiW behavior in conference with a student teacher, the number 
of times the ccoperating teacher is able to get the student teacher 



- At Teachen College, Columbia Univenity, we are in our third year of a project 
d«igned to produce some empirically *xsted knowledge about the nature and 
eltecte of mterachon between students, cooperating teachers, and col!ege 
supervisors. To date, preliminaiy studies have established confidence that 
su^ mteraction can be studied, and findings will be useful in the selection 
and prep^tion of personnel to wmk with studenu in laboratoiy situations. 
Current investigations are producing definitive descriptions of tehyted 
^vnabes and instruments for collectu^ recording, and analyzing data on 
there variables. Initial studies to test cause-effect relationships among 
variables are under way. A repiM of this project and implications for 
teacter education v^l be availab!e early in 1968 . 

Information on the project may be obtained from Margare> Lindsey. 

Brou^ CObb^ Margaret; and Waterman, Floyd. Tfce Analysis of Verbal 
Tearamg Behavior: An Approach to Snpervisoiy Conferences with Student 
Teachers. 

Broum, Rid^; and Hoffman, Mirian. A Promissoiy Model for Analyzing and 
Desenbing Verbal Interaction Between College Supervisms and Student 
T'eachers during Supervisory Conferences. 

Canfield, lames; Low, Arlene; and MuUins, Robert A Principle of Learning Ap- 
proach to Analysis of Student Teachers’ Verbal Learning Behavior. 

Carey, S^r Na^. An Analysis <rf Selected Current Studies on Teaching: 
Implications for Teacher Education. 

Collins, Ri^rt An Investigation to Determine How Conferences w ith their Co- 
operating Teachers Satisfy Elementary School Student Teachers’ Concerns 
about Instructional Matters. 

Hanc^, Fa^r. Influence of Descriptive Studies of Teaching Behavior on the 
«^rvioe Professional Preparation of Teachers. 

Heidelbach, Ruth. The Development of a Tentative Model for Analyzing the 
Verbid Behavior of Cooperating Teachen Engaged in Individualized Teach- 
ing with Student Teachers. 

Holn^ Roger. The Relationship Between Selected Teacher Classroom Behavior 
Chamtenstics of the Cooperating Teacher and the Student Teacher. 

Kims^, Theodma. The Work of One College Si^iervisor with Supervising Teach- 
CIS in Off-Campus Schools: An Analysis of Conferences. 

Masters, Iforothy. A Comparison of the Questioning Behavior of Student Teach- 
en who have Engaged in Anal3rtical Study of their Questioning in Teachiu 
and coUe^ pe^nel to cooperatively assume responsibflity for these judg- 
m Analytical Study of their Que^kming in Teaching. 
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to deicribe and to faypodiesize about inttancea oi tearfiing 

in ffiMf f . 

Addidonal testing oi our bypotiieses can be had by use erf an 
eaperimental and a control group and oompaiisoo of the finHinp 
from each group. For example: 

^dent teachers uiio are guided in study <rf their teadiing 
behavior as recorded on videotape and analyzed in terms of a 
qfstematic set of categories (spedficaHy named) will show more 
increase in nondirective teaching behavior tiian do student teadieri 
nlio do not have this guided study and anatysb. 

It should be noted that in order to test this hypothesis, the inde- 
peadait variable — guided analysis <rf videotape recorded teaching be- 
havior in tnms <rf a spedfic set of cat^ories — would have to be so 
d e fined as to m a ke possiUe obtaining valid and rdiaUe data on it, 
and similar^ with ^ dqioident variaUe — increase in imndirective 
behavior. In addition, sudi a comparative stu^ would neces- 
sitale creating conditions rdiidi make comparismi <rf results valid. 

Not every decision made in planning and cnndiir^ i n g a teacher 
e duc a ti on program is gmng to rest on such empirical data imrufar as 
possibly and that is ever so much futher than we have gone up to 
this time, it is now expected that proposals for action emanate from 
qfstematic inquiry. 



Fanonnal Imolvd in SdnntHk Inquiry Into EdueaHon: 

^ rticulariy s i g nific a n t Lete are two desirable devdopments In 
currait reqKmses to tiiis demand for mnpiricalty tested knowledge: 
(a) the involvement of a range of spedalkts in the research efforts, 
and (b) the estaUishinent of laboratories in whidi studies might be 
nriied forward. Because eadi of tiiese features haa spedfic hn piica- 
tions ft)r cooperative endeavors, further commmt on tira is deserved. 

At least five cat^ories <rf pmsons are activ^ invdved in reqiond- 
mg to the dmnand for mnpiricalfy tested knowledge in education: 
behavioral sdentists, subject matter ^[wddists, prcrfessois in cdl^es 
and univenities, practioners at aU levels in the schools, and research 
qpcd a Bs ti. In some instances, repreamtatives from aU five cat^ories 
are invdved in a sin^ stu^. For examjde, researdi on lan g ua ge 
devetopment of yoi^ diildrai in ghetto sdioois, frequmtly makes 
neemsary particqxdion by a social psydidogist, a p^chdogist, a 
^edahst in language, a materials specialist, a practidng teacher, and a 
reaearA qiedalisL Addhknalfy, such study may mnidoy services of 
a sodal workor, a physician, a p^diiatrist, and an anthropdogist 
A study ot sodal dfanate in the classroom and its impact upon pupils 
toay. c^ for a practicing classroom teacher, a social p^didogist, a 
^ ? w^* li s t in study erf teadiing bdiavior, a curriculum specialist, and a 
researdm witii spedalized competrace. 
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What is somewhat unique, at least in some cases, is tiie collabora- 
tive nature of the participation by a range of specialists in investigatimis. 
Profits fOT all concern^ from involvement by pec^e from several 
specialties is sure to be substantial. Moreover, because one central 
laboiaUny for conducting much of the needed research is the schocd 
classromn, a new range of specialists is brought into intimate contact 
widi schools and pe<^e in them. 

Laboraiory Role of Regular Schools in Empirical Investigations: 

What roles are to be played by regular schools as labm^ries is 
quite critical to the nature of future cooperative endeavors in teacho* 
education. Laboratories of all kinds are emerging. There are demmi- 
stration laboratories, experimental labmatories, learning laboratories, 
research and development labmatories, and educational laboratmies. 
There are laboratories in scho(ris and others in o^eges and universities. 
There are laboratcnies removed from direct association with eitho’ 
schools or univmities. There are local, state, regional, and proposed 
national laboratories. And there is a persisting emphasis on the schods 
as lab(»atories in which research and experimentation should flourish. 

Unquestionably, varied types of research laboratories will continue 
to be ne^ed if scientific inquiry into educatirm is to be optimally pro- 
ductive. Note the diflerences in research laboratories suggested by the 
fdlowing: 

In discussing “the definitirm and reallocation of school and univar- 
sity roles in training teachers,” Shaplin states : 

Cleariy the colleges and urdversities are best fitted to pro- 
vide the teaching, the binaries, the laboratories, and the cli- 
mate of thought in iidiich mature minds can develop. The 
university is best prepared to undertake basic inquiry, to 
formulate and design research studies aimed at answoing 
fundamental questions in educatirm, though the studies may 
be carried out in the schools? 

Wiles, presenting his ideas about “The Teachers We Need,” says: 
We need to develop ways fen building the college of e^ 
catiem program around laboratories devoted to the investiga- 
tion of the school program — labenatorics in which the teach- 
ing staff (ff the c^ege conduct or participate in research 
activities which will increase their understanding and give 
them greater assurance fen making statements about teaediing, 
learning, and the schex)l program. The laboratories must also 
provide experiences for students so that they will see them- 
selves as investigators in the prexress of educatiem.^ 



3 9iap<in, Judson. “Practice in Teaching.” Teacher Education: A Reappraisal. 
(Edited by Elmer Reia Smith.) New York: Harper A Row, 1962. p. 120 
(italics added.) 

Wiles, Kimball. “The Teachers We Need.” Journal of Teacher Education 
17: 262-8; Summer 1966. (Italics added.) 
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Psychiatrist Kubie suggests: 

This is precisely what wc need in education: research 
schools to parallel research hospitals. The best schools of 
tomorrow will be the schools which cany on daily basic re- 
SMTch in every detail of the educatimi process, schools wifli 
observaticMi chambers and recording equipment, schools with 
research stalls, schools with at least as many professionals as 
students. Thnc must be research scientists in educatkMi wwk- 
mg beside the general practitioners of education, just as there 
w research scientists in medicine working beside the prac- 
titioners, each learning from the other.® 

i-. ^ ® Cooperative Resource Demonstration 

t*nter Comgan says: 

The Center will provide a resource for univenity and 
city schoed persoimel to meet for preservice and in-service 
educaticMi ]»D9an», and through its television netwende and 
odiCT ccMnmunication avenues, bring the resources of the 
Center to and fnnn other city schools, local in dustry, mu- 
seums and libraries, and the University. 

It will also offCT opportunity for researchers, graduate 
stadents, and Univers^ faculty members to participate with 
city school persoimel in some of the significant research iiiat 
needs to be undertake fen- improvirig urban education It is 

h^ that this Center wm se^e model s^^ 

of a program to help a large city attack the problems of urban 
education.® 

S^plin speaks of laboratories in the university, where basic in- 
earned on. He suggests that some studies may use the schncils, 
rot these will be formulated and designed by university personneL In 
sense, the school may be^ a source of data, and schoid personnel 
rnay become subjects in studies. It can reasroably be assumed here 
^ Shaplin is referring to the production of knowledge relevant to 
educational questions. The relationship teachers in preparation mieht 
have to such a laboraUny is minimal, at best 

Alt^gh WMes is not explicit on details, it appears that he is 
tal^ about regular schools as laboratories where both coUege teachers 
and stw^Mts might be ai^ve. Kubie, on the other hand, seems clearly 
tobe talkmg about specialized schools, set apart from others because 
they arc centers for scientific inquiry. Relationship of these selected 
research centos to other schools and to univosities can be infored 
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from lelationships that usually prevail betWv^en research hospitals, other 
hospitals, and schools of medicine. 

In Corrigan’s [dan it is explicitly stated that some research will 
be carried on by university professors, but it is also made clear that 
pre- and in-service teachers might work side by side with other school 
and university personnel, and in addition, other specialists from the 
community. 

Problem of Dissemination of Research Findings from Research 
Schools to Regular Schools: 

These four and many other types of research laboratories will be 
needed in advancing knowled^ in education. Experience of three and 
four decades ago, however, should serve to cauticm against certain 
dangers. For example, sharp distinctions between the production of 
knowled^ through basic scientific inquiry in university laboratories and 
productiem of knowled^ through scientific inquiry in practical settings 
(schools) would seem to be unwise. Similarly, previous experience 
does not au^r well for sharp distinctions between selected research- 
experimental schools and regular schools. Earlier distinctions of these 
kinds surely contributed to the slow pace of disse mina tion and utiliza- 
tion of research findings; to unfruitful relationships between behavioral 
scientists and educators; to unproductive relationships between schools 
and cefileges. Furthermore, such distinctions did not help young peoffie 
preparing to teach to acquire the notion that teachers had responsibility 
fOT continuous inquiry into their work; rather, they may have am- 
tributed to students’ feeling that all respemsibility for advancing knowl- 
edge about problems and practices in education belonged to university 
professors. Too often this feeling was accompanied by disdain for 
research and theory on the part of practitioners and by equal disdain 
for practical considerations on the part of researchers and theorists. 

Involvement of Teachers In Research, Including 
Supervising Teachers and Student Teachers: 

A good many teacher educators, as well as supervisory and ad- 
ministrative personnel in schools, believe that classroom teachers should 
be aWe to carry on some research activities. A few educators have 
gone so far as to suggest that the most useful research in education in 
the future will be deme in classrooms and schools and \till be done by 
school persoimel, particularly teachers. No one would seriously propose 
that all the needed research could or would be done by practitioners 
or in classrooms. But there are persuasive reascMis why much research 
will be designed and carried out by teachers and their colleagues in 
school settings. First, if present proposed programs in which preservice 
students get experience in analytical study of their teaching, in par- 
ticipating in research j»ojects of various sorts, in having specialized 
preparation in research methodologies, and in learning by appropriate 
methods of inquiry are even in some measure effective, we may reason- 
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ably expect that as classroom teachers they will sustain their interest 
and their desire to continue to take an investigatory approach to their 
problems. Second, if schools and school systems continue the trend 
toward locally sponsored and conducted research, teachers will continue 
to be involved in such research. Third, some investigations carried on 
by university personnel will of necessity involve teachers and pupils in 
studio of various sorts. Fourth, if standards for admission to full 
standing in the profession of teaching continue to rise and conditi(His 
surrounding teaching continue to improve, more able students will enter 
teaching, and these persons will require opportunity for ccmtinued in- 
quiry as a condition for teaching. Conditions that encourage scholarly 
behavior — ^time, space, resoimces, rewards — ^will need to be available 
to all teachers. 

If systematic study of education is to be carried forward by joint 
efforts of school and coUe^ personnel, if prospective teachers are to 
have encounter with such study in schod laboratories, if they arc to 
d^pen and extend their concepts of teaching through integrating study 
of both practice and theory, if they are are to be competent students 
of teaching, then schools and colleges will be intricately bound in sig- 
nificant cooperative endeavors. 



A Modification in Definition of Teacher Education 

Traditionally, the line between preservice and in-service teacher 
education has been arbitrary and distinct. For the most part, college or 
university personnel have assumed responsibility for fureparation of a 
young person during his college years and have abruptly ceased concern 
for his welfare once he was placed in his first year of teaching. At this 
point, school personnel have taken over responsibility. It is true that 
&e gap between collegiate preparation and the first years of teaching 
in the field has long b^n recognized as undesirable. It is also true that 
some colleges have attempted follow-up programs, usually of minimal 
dimensions, and that some school systems have made special provisi(Mi 
for guidance of new teachers. But continuity in the experience of the 
young teacher as he moved from being a student to bein g a teacher 
has been lacking. 

Needed— A Continuous Program in the Study of Teaching: 

If, in addition to being liberally educated persons, teachers are 
to be scholars who are predisposed toward and capable of scientific 
inquiry into their work, four years of post high school educati(Hi are 
clearly not enough. But the answer is not to be found in merely in- 
creasing the number of years required in college prior to taking a re- 
sponsible teaching assignment of some sort. Nor is the answer in 
taking the liberal arts college graduate, placing him in the classroom, 
and expecting that in a brief one year of teaching and study he will 
acquire thf* attitudes and capacities demanded of a scholar teacher. 
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What is called for is a continuous program in study of teaching, and 
related matters, from the time erf decisiem to go into teaching as a 
career to the final years of practice. The sequence for any individual in 
this continuous program will be characterized by shifting degrees of in- 
volvement, of de^ndency, or responsibility, and of originality. 

The setting in which most of this study will be done will be the 
classroom and the school. The beginning student will find himself in a 
school laboratory as an observer, an analyzer, tmd at times, a par” 
ticipant. The career teacher will find himself in the same school labora- 
tory as an initiator and originator of significant studies. Selected career 
teachers, together with selected college teachers, will guide the novice 
as he prepares to assume ever-increasing prcrfessional responsibility. 

Teaching Teaching in School: 

In the various schemes that have been proposed for differentiating 
the functions of teachers, little direct attention has been given to the 
vay specialized function of inducting the young.^ It would seem to be 
quite essential, if young people preparing for a career in teaching arc 
to ^ve continuous experience as students of teaching, that there be 
available in the school laboratoiy skilled persons whose central re- 
sponsibility is close, careful, and continuous guidance of these beemn- 
ing teachers. Evidence that teachers in beginning years of service need 
specialized help is abundant. The number of beginning teachers \riio 
are unaUe to cope with their problems and consequently leave t^-arhing 
is a loss that the profession can ill afford. Also, the number of begin- 
ni^ teachers who undertake their first assignments as enthusiastic, 
bright, creative students of teaching and in short order become, for 
diverse reasons, apathetic, discouraged, uninterested, unenthusiastic, 
and docile is a situation Aat need not prevail. To assign espedally 
prepared and skilled individuals responsibility for continuous work in 
the school laboratory with persons being inducted into te achin g can 
contribute to closing a gap which now causes unnecessary loss to the 
professiem. Furthermore, such special responsibilities would jvovide 
an attractive and rewarding outlet for committed career teachers. These 
teachers would have responsible relationship to both college and school. 



7 Space does not permit it, nor would it be appropriate to stop at this point to 
discuss the many proposals on differentiating functions in teachii^. The 
author's point of view on this matter, however, is important to the proposals 
implied in this paper. Current proposals on differentiated functimis seem 
(a) to be narrowly conceived as re'ated primarily to team teaching, (b) to 
place unwise and unwarranted emphasis on functions below those now ex- 
pected of tegular class^m teachers, and (c) to fail to attend to the many 
urgent needs for functions above those now expected of regular classroom 
teachers. It does not senn to me that education is best served by moving 
into teaching functions persons with less preparation and ability than is the 
norm fop presently employed teachers. One urgent need for specialization 
ui function is the demand for teacher educators whose home base is the 
school. 
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It IS readily apparent that provision for this kind of guidance re- 
quu-es not only assignment of personnel but assignment of time. What is 
not so readily apparent to a good many people is that this kind of guid- 
ance takes unique and specialized skiUs. Just because one is a master 
teacher m his classroom does not mean necessarily that he is also 
equipped to serve as a guide of novices. These guides will need to be 
l^rsons at home with teaching and also at home with study of teaching. 
They will have to be intimately involved in the setting where the novice 
IS working. In a sense, these specialists will have to have a combination 
of competencies now characteristic of the best coUege teachers, the best 
college supervisors of student teachers, the best cooperating teachers 
and the best m-service supervisors. 



The University Role in Teaching Teaching: 

.... ^ qiwstion arises as to the desirability of placing total responsi- 
bility for the professional dimensions of inducting students into teaching 
m the schools and with school personnel. One possible answer to this 
question is found in examination of the rationale for placing a major 
portion of such preparation in the school laboratory. A fundamental 
reas(>n for advocating early and continuous study in the practical situa- 
tion is to provide concrete data and experience which cause the student 
to identity questions, to deepen and broaden his concept of teaching, 
and to build a cognitive structure to which new information and experi- 
ence c^ be related. But questions that are identified caU for more 
than observation and/or analysis of practice. A deep and broadened 
concept of teaching does not develop solely from what can be perceived 
in practice. Not all information and experience needed to understand 

and to practice the art of teaching come from the immediate in time 
or space or event. 



School and University Working Together in Continuous Teacher Education: 

There are organized bodies of knowledge, in the behavioral sci- 
ences, for example, which are basic to the practice of teaching. There 
is need for a student of teaching to examine systematically the funda- 
mental questions in education. Such examination needs to take account 
of alternatives and comparisons; it needs to be disciplined in the sense 
that it employs both key concepts and methods of inquiry from a range 
of fields of knowledge. Unless a student is required to engage in this 
kind of examination, there is danger that his developing concept of 
teachmg mil be narrow and superficial, and that the bases for his 
dwisions m teaching will tend toward imitation or irrational adoption 
of s^ific practices. By reason <rf the range of specialists and resources 
a^ilable for this kind of examination, the college is best fitted to pro- 
vide for it. But the chances that a student will be able to integrate his 
learning from such systematic study so that it has meaning for him as 
a teacher are greatly enhanced if he has concrete data from the practical 
situaUon to which to relate his learning. 
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It is basically for this reason that both the school and the college 
must share responsibility in planning and conducting programs in die 
prof^sional preparation of teachers. It is for this reason that simul- 
taneity in experience in the school laboratory and experience in the 
college classroom or laboratory is of import. Hence, neither the school 
nor the college is adequate alone to provide the needed study of 
teaching. 

A question arises also concerning the length of the induction 
process during which college and school personnel need to assume par- 
ticular responsibility. The point at which it seems logical to terminate 
the intimate guidance of the novice is when it can be predicted that the 
teacher will, by his own initiative, continue to pursue those activities 
commensurate with scholarship in teaching.’’ This is the same point 
at which it seems logical to ^nt the teacher a pe rman ent license. 
Iridividuals being as they are, it can be anticipated that such a point 
will be reached at different times by different teachers. For some, no 
doubt one year of responsible teaching with guidance will provide ade- 
quate date on wMch to predict future behavior; for others, several years 
of experience, with guidance, will be required. Specifically plann ed and 
formalized teacher education programs, including systematic study in 
both school and college, would therefore continue up to this point. An 
a^umption that sounds reasonable, but is not as yet tested, is that if 
this were done, licensed teachers would continue to be students of their 
practice. 

If such a conception of teacher education is reasonable, then clearly 
school and college personnel are perforce in a cooperative endeavor of 
some magnitude and significance. 



Individualization and Personalization in Teacher Education 

Ultimately what is hoped for as the outcome of a teacher education 
program is a person who finds satisfying self-expression in his individual, 
personal style of encounter with others in the teaching act. Combs has 
vividly enunciated the conditions that are likely to make this possible.* 
There is no need to reiterate them here, except to note the importance 
of the self, of individuality, of involvement. Encouragement of an indi- 



* Difficulties inherent in this proposal are recognized (e.g., criteria on which 

judgment shall be based, data needed as evidence, who shall make decisions). 
That both college and school personnel would need to be involved is obvious. 
Cumulative records on individuals, including records of te aching behavior, 
of conferences, of study, of evaluations, and so on, would be useful. Joint 
judgments are likely to be better than individual judgments. To expect school 
and college personnel to cooperatively assume resp<Misibility for these judg- 
ments would have positive results (e.g., colleges could not abdicate their 
responsibility before graduates had adequately demonstrated their promise 
to contmued competence; placing of blame and scapegoa ting would de- 
crease). 

• Combs, Arthur Wright. The Professional Education of Teachers. Boston: Allyn 

& Bacon, 1965. 
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vidual, personal style in leanung is essential in the development and 
use of the “self as instrument” in teaching. 

In his editorial in the special issue of the Saturday Review on “The 
New Computerized Age,” Cousins comments: 

The essential problem of man in a computerized age remains 
the same as it has always been. That problem is not solely how 
to be more productive, more comfortable, more content, but how 
to be more sensitive, more sensible, more proportionate, mo»e 
alive. 



The reason these matters are important in a computerized age 
is that there may be a tendency to mistake data for wisdom, just 
as there has always been a tendency to confuse logic with values, 
and intelligence with insight. . . 

Combs is forcefully reminding educators of the importance of the 
person in the educational encounter. Cousins is calling the attention of 
all to a danger that lurks in an overemphasis on or misuse of the mira- 
cles of an electronic age. The message comes through loud and clear. 
Beware of focus on the scientific that loses sight of the h umanis tic in 
teaching. Look out for mass strategies and tactics that may suffocate 
the individual. Gu^d against neglecting the fundamental import of 
values and wisdom in efforts to support logic and to base operations 
on factual data. It is a message that needs to be heard by teacher 
educators who carry so much influence in shaping the activities and 
behaviors of future school personnel. 

laking on the Subculture of Teachers While Finding a Personal Style: 

Of prime importance are the persons who have intensive and close 
contact with students in their learning to be teachers and in their early 
attempts to assume teaching roles. A degree of osmosis takes place 
between these teachers and the students with whom they work. As 
Merton and his colleagues poini out so clearly in their study of the 
student in the process of becoming the physician, students tend to take 
on the ideas, the atitudes, the values, and the l^haviors they perceive 
in their professional subculture, as displayed by members in it with 
whom they are in close contact.^^ So, too, it can reasonably be assumed 
that teachers in their “becoming” take on the subculture of their pro- 
fession as they perceive its values, attitudes, ideas, and behavior dis- 
played by those around them. 

If the student is to be valued for what he is and can become, his 
mdividual, personal style will need to be nurtured deliberately by those 



wCcwsins, Norman. “The Computer and the Poet.” Saturday Review 49: 42: 
July 23, 1966. 

Merton, Robert, and others. Student Physician. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1957. 360 pp. 
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wl» woric closely with him over sustained periods of time. As Combs 
and others have suggested, there are definable ways of nurturing the 
perjo/i m the student, of protecting and encouraging his individuality, 
und^entally, however, only the teacher who himself feels respected 
or what he is, who experiences the freedom to exercise his own per- 
sond style m his worl^ and who cherishes such freedom for others is 
likely to be sutxessful in nurturing the individual, personal development 
^a student. By ^tension, it can be seen that those responsible for 
creating the conditions in which teacher educators work contribute in 
a major way to the encouragement of individuaUty and personalization 
by their selection of personnel and by the freedom with which they 
surround persons. ^ 

Problems associated with providing for individualization in teacher 
education programs are numerous. Partially they are inherent in the 
c^e-credit-class ?^cture that dominates higher education. Some 
problems m rooted in the bigness, the mass production, and the general 
^persbnalization in many colleges. Others result from interpretation of 
^gree and certification requirements. Whatever the problems, arising 
from whatever sources, and of whatever magnitude — ^ways must be 
found to jmvide more adequate opportunity than is now available for 
each individual to progress at his own rate and style in becoming a 
teacher. The school laboratory would seem to be a center where ex- 
emplary practices in individualization might be demonstrated. 

Tin School Laboratory as a Plaeo for Individualizing a 
Toaehor Education Program: 

For example, it is possible to conceive of the school laboratory as 
a place where people, things, and ideas are present and where activities 
of many scmIs are in progress. Planned sequences of experiences of 
various kinds would be readily available, and each student would be 
guided carefully in his progression from one level to another. Some 
students would quite quickly initiate experimental projects with groups 
of pupUs; others might not take such initiative until much later. Some 
would engage over a considerable period of time in dyadic and small 
^up situations, whUe others proceeded to work with groups of class 
size. Some would begin systematic analysis of their own behavior 
^ost immediately; others might postpone this activity until a later 
time. Some would begin to test their own ideas on the organization of 
content for instruction, while others were still quite dependent in this 
resp^. And some would make great leaps, thus bypassing plaimed 
interim experiences. In such a setting, the range of opportunities avail- 
aWe would encompass both the cognitive and the affective, both the 

s^ce and the art, both the normative and the jiersonal, individual 
dimmsions of teac hing 
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^9S9oreh Needed on SensHivify in Teaching as well as on Verbal Behavior: 

Anotha concern individualization and personalization grows 
out of what has been em[Aasized in die first part of this paper, that is, 
the demand fw empirically tested knowledge in education. Quite 
naturally, vdien such a demand is everywhere apparoit and many 
peofde widi to respond to it, the areas sdected for scientific inquiry 
are those areas which lend themselves most easily to such inquiry. Wit- 
ness the volume of descriptive studies on vohal behavior of teadiers. 
Note tiiat inquiry into the art of teaching, into perscmal styles of teach- 
ing bdutvicM*, into the affective dimensions of a teaching^earning m- 
vironment are amsiMcuous by their neg^giUe number. Witness tiie 
availability of training iMograms for student teachers that focus on their 
analysis ot their own teaching behavior. But note the rare existence ot 
similar programs that focus on sensitivity, perception, and feeling. 
While preparing teachers to analyze their verbal teaching bdiavior and 
recognizing the importance oi this kind of study oi teaching, the cni- 
dality of s^itivity, perception, and feding and training in them must 
not ^ denied. 

Three types of research efforts come to mind as illustrative of ways 
(ff working on the individualization and posonalization of teacher edu- 
cation programs. They can only be identified here. 

First, study of specifically-designed procedures for training in 
smsitivity to cues in teaching situations is indicated. Can levds and 
scope of this sensitivity be defined? If so, can persons be helped to lift 
the level and broaden the scope thdr perceptions and soisitivity? 
By udiat means? Is time any reason to assume that we cannot affect 
change in this dimension as we can affect diange in style of questi(»- 
ing? 

Seamd, sensitivity to cues in teacLing would seem to be related 
to personal beliefs, to self-und^tanding, to intonal motivating forces, 
and to self-confidence. Would group thorapy for all future teachers be 
a means toward self-acceptance and confidence? Is it possiUe that 
studies could be made to test this and otiier strategies presumed to have 
potmtial in develc^ing persons who are free and able to perceive, and 
to respond sensitively to what they perceive? 

Third, there is need Iot intensive longitudinal studies designed to 
examine the progression of individuals toward personal teaching style. 
Such studies would be best omducted in situations vidiere a range cff 
resources and opportunities was availaUe, where intimate and effective 
counsding was ccmstant, and where provisions for reonding and analyz- 
ing were accessible. From a cdlection of such Icmgitudinal studies, it 
is prc^xKed, much might be learned that could well becmne a part of 
teadm* education programs. 

It will be particularly impcHtant feu* schod and cdlege teadier 
educatcMS to take precautions that attention to the individual person is 
not lost in the race for establishing empirically tested knowledge about 
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fimhed dimenskm of teach^^ It will be a sad commentaxy if ex- 
pexicoces of students are so focussed on and their tune so consumed 
anafyti^ study of teaching that diey become a mass erf imposonal 
m e c hanical technicians, who neither poedve nor value the applicatkm 
of wisdom and morality to their judgments in teaching. Teaching is an 
intensely personal matter, as is learning. Personal styles can be 
nurtured. 



Implications for Cooperative Endeavors in Teacher Education 

From among the many areas that need to be examined in order to 
build a framework for action proposals, only three have been discussed, 
and those have been treated briefly. Selection of the three was based 
on a belid that each was relevant to speculations about future schorrf- 
coll^ cooperative endeavors. Haskew has sug^sted that teacher edu- 
cation programs should be planned for, that planning begins with estab- 
lishing a fram^ork and that planning should aim at correcting funda- 
mental m su ffi ciencies in present practices. In co ncluding this paper, 
two steps ate taken. The first is to provide a Inief answm' to the ques- 
tion, What ate the fundamental insufficiencies that beomne apparent 
whm present arrangements and practices are examined in die light 
a new framework? The seermd is to present smne speculations about 
the future of cooperative endeavors, growing out of the brid analysis 
of the three selected areas. 



Some Insufficiencies in Present Cooperative Endeavors 

Cooperative endeavors now develc^ing between a few hi gh^ edu- 
cation institutions and selected schools pranise si gnifican t improvement 
over past but th^ are inadequate for the future. Although there 
are outstandi^ exceptions, the nature and scope (rf present practices 
are mote limited, mcne superficial, and more unproductive than they 
can and should be. 

Ptactices often, if not usually, have a “you cooperate with me** 
character. That is, the collep or university seeks and gets the kmde of 
coopmation it views as desiraUe. Cdlegiate personnel, oftra viewing 
dimnsdves superior, take the initiative, set the requirements, and con- 
tnrf the practices; viiile schod posonnel generously, and sometimes 
not so generously, perform die rdes assigned to diem die cdlege. 



12 In this connection there is reason to fear the abandonment of concern ftir 
people and programs that seems to accompany some researchers’ drive for 
evidence. Production (rf knowledge through scientife inipiiry is a necessary 
part of any worthy teacher education program. Processes in producing new 
knowMge negatively affect programs and persons in them only if and when 
researchen cause them to do so. 

« H^ew, Laurence D. “Planning for the Education of Teachers.” Joumai of 
Teacher Education 17: 257-61; Summer 1966. 
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Presently, such endeav(»s are, with rare exception, confined to a 
small segment, albeit an important segment, ol the total teacher edu- 
cation program, diat is, student teaching and interning. In limited 
numbers, instituticms and schools have reached agreemmt with respect 
to other kinds ot laboratory experiences, chiefly observadrm of prac- 
tice by students prior to student teaching. 

Pers(Mmel involved in cooperative efforts is limited. On tire schorl 
side of the roster may be found extremdy remote partidpation by 
sdiool superintendents, somewhat less ranote partidpatimi by sdiod 
principals, and deep involvement by selected classrocMn teachers who 
have student teachers or interns in their classrocMns. On die cdlege 
side, involvemmt is often limited to the administrate of student 
teadiing and his corps of supervisors; infrequendy do other cdlege 
teachers or administrators acdvely pardcipate at any pent in the co- 
operadve endeave. Where perseis beyond those direcdy related to 
siqrervising students are now included, roles assigned to them are for 
the met part, and in met situadoe, advisey in nature. 

Outcome that might be achieved through cooperadve endeavors 
are narrowly ceiceived by both schod and college personnel. Not in- 
freqendy, objecdve of both students and those n^o supervise them are 
limited to testing the students’ ability to teach, to put into practice 
what has been learned in college courses taken previously. Oftoi col- 
lege rejnesentadves seek cooperadra soldy for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing the [dacement and acdvides of student teachers. Classroom teadios 
and sdiocd principals too seldom think beyond the vague nodon of con- 
tributirig to the profession, the pers(Mial-professional. presdge derived 
frmn being selected to w(M*k with odlege students, or the relief a student 
teadier might inovide. 

In many present coopoadve mdeavors, the range of acdvides is 
also very limited. Within the schod, it is the classroom and ^diat goes 
(Ml in it that often circumscribes the acdvides of students and diose udio 
w(Mk with them. Utde use is made of the total school or total college 
or of the settings cl these insdtudons and their reladonships to (im- 
munity and world. 

Some Speculations about Future Cooperative Endeavors In 

Teacher Education 

A first specniladcHi with regard to future cooperadve endeavors 
relates to one characterisdc of ccxiperating schools. Most scIkxiIs in 
the future will be centers of some study and research and will have 
(Migoing rdadcMiships widi college or university posonnel in the con- 
tinuous examinadcMi of what goes on in them, in (ModucdcMi of new 
knowledge with respect to the range of school enterprises, in the study 
cl change and change a^nts, and so orL A central critmon in the 
selecdcMi of a school as a center for teacher educadcMi will be the 
effecdveness cl its study program. 
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A student preparing to teach will enter the stream of activities in 
a selected school as he commences his study of teaching and of edu- 
^on. His experiences will range from observation of research studies 
in action to participation as a subject, to analysis of findings, and to 
designing and conducting simple research studies on his own and in 
conc^ with others. As a theory of teaching is developed and methods 
appn^ate to discovery and verification of knowledge related to teach- 
ing becmne more clear, students of teaching will devote consideraUe 
portions of their time to inquiring into teaching by use of appropriate 
methods. This study will be the focus of the teacher education pro- 
gram, and around it the student will organize his inquiry into relevant 
bodies of knowledge regarding both theory and practice. He will be 
guided in this continuous study by both college and school personnel. 

In the school laboratory, considerably more emphasis than is now 
given will be focussed on individualization and personalization in the 
program for pujuls, for novices being inducted, and for teachers in 
service. Concerted attention will be given to ways and means of helping 
each persmi to develop his uniqueness. Accompanying experiences in 
analytical study of teaching behavior will be equally effective experi- 
ences in poception and sensitivity training. 

The present notion of student teachkg will fade out of existence. 
In its [dace will be a matrix of experiences concerned with progresrion 
from initial general, nrmdisaiminating, and incomplete contact with 
teadiing to deep and broad amceptualization demanded of the profes- 
sional practitioner; from observer and participator in scientific inquiry 
to originator and designer of such inquiry; frmn insecure, imita ting, 
dq)mdent behavior to amfident, creative, and responsible behavior. 
Students in the school laboratory will therefore be at all levels along 
these cmitinua. College and school perscmnel working with them can- 
not be confined, therefore, to those now working with student teaching 
and intership programs. 

In schools selected as laboratories, specialized personnel will 
assume responsibility, together with cdle^ perscmnel, not only for the 
guidance of those entering the profession, but also for systematic study 
as teadier educators. That is, th^ will be engaged continuously in 
search for new knowled^ about inducting the young, about their own 
behavior and its effect on the student, and about their roles and those 
of others with whom they join in [banning and conducting portions (ff 
Ae ^cher education program. Indeed, the subject of some of their 
inquiry will be fundamental questions about cooperative endeavors. 

It is very clear that our presort conception of what it takes effec- 
tivdy to assume a teacher education role is woefully incomplete. Edu- 
cators qualified to serve as teacher educators in the senses implied here 
will first of all be perscms who find in teaching rewarding self-expression, 
they will be professimial schcdars who persist in their search for new 
knowledge, and they will possess interest and skill in working intimately 
with [nospective members of their profession. Not nearly enough such 
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teacher educates are now availaUe. Means must be found to provide 
special preparation for those who have the interest and the promise 
to be successful in discharging teacher education responsibilities. What 
has been said here applies equally to school and college personnd. 

Respmisibilities of parties invdved in coopoative endeavors must 
be agreed upon; conditicms must be created (including reinforcement 
and reward conditimis) to maximize opportunities for each person to 
perform at his highest level of competence. But mere adminis trative 
structures cannot be tdied uptm as Ae cratral means for dealing with 
the demands placed upon schods and colleges that seek to engage co- 
operatively in conducting and improving teacher education programs. 
Present emphasis cm administrative structures appears to grow out of 
too narrow a ccmcepdon of functions to be served by cooperati(Mi be- 
tween ccdle^s and schools. A redress is needed. Emphasis should be 
placed now on fundamental thinking about ends to be served and 
strat^es which promise to be means to those ends. The drcle is com- 
plete, fm this is ^ere I began. 

In its simplest sense, change is the substitution of one thing 
for another; but growth, or improvonent, assumes a fundammtal 
reoigmiizaticMi of thinking, and implies that any resulting change 
be self-reasoned actiem that fdlows up<Hi intelligent analysis. 
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AFTERWORD 



The joint AACTE-AST Workshop-Symposium at Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, in the summer of 1966 and this volume growing from it have 
been attempts to cause the profession to take a new look at the vital 
field components in teacher education. The spcMisOTs have in a way 
invited the profession to consider three thrusts toward improvement 
simultaneously. 

First, there is the developmoit of modem substantive foundations 
f(v teadier education which deals with the process reomceptualizing 
teadiing with the applicatiem of mod^ emerging theories of instruction 
based (m classroom research, and widi recent formulation re garding 
the perscmal sensitivity dimensions of teaching bdiavior. 

Sec(Mid, there are the many new instractional innovations for the 
teaching of teaching, such as micro-teaching, the several techniques f^ 
the analysis of student teaching, team internships, and team super- 
visicML 

Finally, there are the explorations into new cooperative stractures 
anumg universities, scho(^, state agencies, and {xofessional organiza- 
tions. 

In the past, recHganizaticMis of thinking, planning , and (U'actice in 
teacher education have mainly inv(dved c(rilege oriented personnel 
making requests of schods and teachers fen* help in carrying out thdr 
plans. This situa^'on of ncmcommitment of the total jm>fessi(m in the 
teachOT educatiou enterprise may have be^ the main reason why in- 
novation and improvement in preparing teachos and continuing their 
education has been so sluggish until this time. 

Views for restmeturing of relationships into new cooperative pat- 
terns of organization have to come along with visions fm- re<»ganizing 
t hinking about teaching and preparation for it if new ideas are to take 
hdd and become operational on a lar^ scale. 

The classic separatiem between school and university in these mat- 
tm has been hderated for too Icmg. The times call for bold ventures 
in ideas and in organizatiem to accomj^h a new order in educating 
students for a teaching career. 

Partnership in Teacher Education can be the instrument by iiiiiich 
Dewy’s dream of a “laboratory” for the study of teaching can at long 
last be realized. 

Unless a teacher is a student [of teaching] he may omtinue 

to improve in the mechanics of school management, but he can- 
not grow as a teacher, an inspirer, and a director of soul-life.'* 



w Dewey, J<An. The Relation of Theory to Practice in Education. Cedar Falls, 
Iowa: Association for Student Teaching, 1962 (reprint from Yearbook of 
the Nati(»al Society for the Study of Education, 1904), p. 8. 
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